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This first comprehensive collection in English of the 

writings of the great Russian political thinker Michael 

Bakunin——-selected and newly translated from pub- 

lished and unpublished manuscripts—is an indispen- 

sable introduction to the work of the father of world 

anarchism, and a guide to the intellectual and political 

turmoil of mid-nineteenth-century Europe. 

Included in Bakunin on Anarchy are— 

e his influential Revolutionary Catechism 

e his blistering attack on Marx and the International 

e his prophetic The Paris Commune and the Idea of the 
State i 

e the critique of Rousseau, Federalism, Socialism, 
Anti-Theologism 

e and essays on such topics as God and ine State, 
Authority and Science, General Problems of the 
Socialist Revolution, and revolutionary strategy. 


“At long last we are finally given the full range of 
Bakunin’s rich anarchist insights and a remarkable ex- 
pression of his generous, liberty-loving personality. 
Sam Dolgoff deserves the warmest praise for his edi- 
torial judgment, for his wealth of background material, 
and for his superb translation of writings by Bakunin 
that have never before appeared in English. This is an 
outstanding and in many ways a historic work.” 


—Murray Bookchin 
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I ndex 


tion of idealist o from: thigh it ae ito 
ound discussion of the interrelationship of science, authori 
“state, Society, and the individual—only to remain unfinishe 


in the end. In short, Bakunin’s literary output is a bewilderin 


ass. of fragments, articles, letters, speeches, essays, pamphlet 
highly repetitive and full of detours and dead ends, yet. flashin 
roughout: To compile a coherent presentation 
s thought is a forbidding task. Ta a, : 
«My. late: friend and mentor, Gregory Petrovich Maximios 
mpted a systematization of Bakunin’s writings under the 
The Political Philosophy of Bakunin, with the. hopeful 
ibtitle Scientific Anarchism. Unfortunately, however, there’: 
such thing as “scientific” anarchism. Bakunin abhorred *‘ 
tific socialism” -and did not himself arrange his ideas -withi 
constricting framework of a system. To cut up and: rearrange: 
‘unin’s writings. without regard for the context or: the perio 
ich they were written risks the loss of a balanced. present 
n. favor of a purely personal interpretation. Moreover, 
in’s- vibrant personality, which illumines -all- his writing 
yot ‘come through in such a- presentation. In’ any: casé 
ne of s: untimely death prevented. hini from writing : an’ intro 


f DEVET appeared i in English at all or appeared only i in disconnécte 


$. that helps to fill in the historical background for most -of the 
~~: selections; and a concluding essay, “On Building the New Social 
-o Order,” that provides (what Bakunin himself: never- found time = 
= to do) a kind of summing up of the constructive ideas generally .- = * 
<> discussed by Bakunin and his associates in the International... ~~ 


_ ss selections: “Federalism 
_ “International Brotherhood,” Extract I of Bakunin’s 1872 letter . 


a oe the. 17th Anniversary of the Polish Insurrection of 1830.” 


E Preratory Nore 


'- dato providing ephaawe notes, and putting into final: shape 


= the results of his painstaking research. The book was complet 


_. - by other hands, and eventually published in 1953. - > =e. 

_-- In the preface to his excellent little book L? Anarchisme, ihe 

_ French libertarian historian-sociologist Daniel Guérin argues that 
_ since Bakunin “embraced his libertarian ideas early in 1864, after. 


= the crushing of the Polish insurrection in which he participated, 
-his writings [before this date]. have no place in an anarchist 


a anthology. . . . The first part of his stormy career asa tevolutiön-. 


z - ary conspirator has nothing to do with anarchism.” 


However, while the present compilation is of course pri- - 


HS marily derived from. Bakunin’s ‘anarchist period, we have also. 
... Included a few short extracts from such of his early, pre-anarchist 


-. writings as foreshadow his mature ideology. 3 
Most of the selections in the present volume have aia 


` excerpts. All of them have been freshly translated to convey not 
_. only the sense but also the spirit in which they were written (all. 
-translations by the editor, except as indicated below). Each selec- - 
tion is accompanied by a brief editorial note; editorial amplifica- 
tions within Bakunin’s -texts are bracketed. The collection™ has" 
been rounded out by two contributions from James Guillaume, - 
Bakunin’s comrade-in-arms and editor: a biographical sketch 


- Finally, it is with the warmest appreciation that I acknowl- ` 

“_. edge the contributions to the present work of the e following, 
persons: a i 

-- Ida Pilat Isca, who translated from the French the bere 

Socialism, Anti-Theologism,” “The 

Paris Commune and the Ide of the State,” “Program of the 


a -to La Liberté of Brussels, “Appeal to the Slavs,” and the speecit: = 


es Roycroft, who translated from the French Extract © 


ee ae eae en 
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II of. Bakunin’s letter to La Liberté: Wanda Sweida and Nina 
Samusin, who transláted from the Russian several extracts from 
Statism and Anarchy; the membership of the Libertarian Book 
Club, for defraying expenses incurred in the preparation of the 


‘manuscript; and Robert and Phyllis Calese and Bill and Sarah - 


Taback, for their constant encouragement. 
Murray Bookchin, my good friend, for his stimulating sug- 


=". “gestions; my wife, Esther, without whose arduous labor in 


preparing the manuscript, not to mention her unceasing en- 


- couragement, this work could not have been completed; and, by 
‘no means least, my editors at Alfred A. Knopf, Angus Cameron _ 


and Sophie Wilkins, and copy editors Marguerite Raben and | 
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A century ago anarchism was emerging as a major force. ae 


+= within the revolutionary movement, and the name of Bakunin, . 
its foremost champion and prophet, was as well known among 


~ the workers and radical intellectuals of Europe as that of Karl `- 
~ Marx, with whom he was competing for leadership of the First ~ 


International. In contrast to Marx, however, Bakunin had won 
his reputation chiefly as an activist rather than a theorist. of _ 
_ rebellion. He was not one to sit in libraries, studying and writing 


. about predetermined revolutions. Impatient for action, he threw os 
- himself into the uprisings of 1848 with irrepressible exuberance, ~~ 


_ a Promethean figure moving with the tide of revolt from Paris 


7 to the barricades of Austria and Germany. Men like Bakunin, > ` 
-~ a contemporary remarked, “grow in a a aumeane and ripen better = 


..in.stormy weather than in sunshine.” 
- Bakunin’s arrest during the Dresden insurrection of 1849 cut 
- short his feverish revolutionary activity. He spent the next eight 
years in prison, six of them in the darkest dungeons of tsarist 


“a life term in Siberian exile, he was toothless from scurvy and 


on health seriously impaired. In 1861, however, he escaped his > 
A es and embarked upon a sensational odyssey that encircled _ 


| the globe and made his name a legend and an object of Von 
F __ in radical groups all over Europe. 


: S - “Everything about him was colossal,” recalled the composer 
© Richard Wagner, a fellow participant in the Dresden uprising, 


“and he was full of a primitive exuberance and strength.”? .. a i 
ae Bakunin himself speaks of his own “love for the fantastic, for a 


< , _*Paper originally -presented at the annual meeting of the American Historical = 
een Washington, D.C., December 30, 1969, and first published in The _ 
“Russian Review, Vol. 29 ( 1970), No. 2, pp. 129-42, under the title: ae ey 


es A Tag of Bakunin.” It appears here with certain minor revisions. 


- Russia, and when he finally emerged, his sentence commuted to. 


As-a romantic rebel and an active force in history, Bakunin - 
exerted a personal attraction that Marx could never rival. | 
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unusual, unheard-of adventures which open up vast horizons, the 


end cf which cannot be foreseen.”* This in turn inspired extrava- 


gant dreams in others, and by the time of his death in 1876 he 
had won a unique place among the adventurers and martyrs of 
the revolutionary tradition. “This man,” said Alexander Herzen 


of Bakunin, “was born not under an ordinary star but under a . 
His broad magnanimity and childlike enthusiasm, his — 
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comet. 
burning passion for liberty and equality, his volcanic onslaughts 
against privilege and injustice—all this gave him enormous 
- human appeal in the libertarian circles of his day. 
- But Bakunin, as his critics never tired of pointing out, was 
not a systematic thinker. Nor did he ever claim to be. For he 
- considered himself a revolutionist of the deed, “not a philosopher 
_ and not an inventor of systems like Marx.”* He refused to rec- 
ognize the existence of any preconceived or preordained laws of 


history. He rejected the view that social change depends on’ the -. 


gradual unfolding of “objective” historical conditions. He be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that men shape their own destinies, 


that their lives cannot be squeezed into a Procrustean bed of ` 


abstract sociological formulas. “No theory, no ready-made sys- 
tem, no book ‘that has ever been written will save the world,” 
Bakunin declared. “I cleave to no system. I am a true seeker. 
By teaching the workers theories, he said, Marx would only 
succeed in stifling the revolutionary fervor every man already 


possessés—“the impulse to liberty, the passion for equality, the . =. 
holy instinct of revolt.” Unlike Marx’s “scientific socialism,” his 
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own socialism, Bakunin asserted, was “purely instinctive. 
Bakunin’s influence, then, as Peter Kropotkin remarked, was 
primarily that of a “moral personality” rather than of an intel- 


lectual authority.* Although he wrote prodigiously, he did not .:~ . 
leave a single finished book to posterity. He was forever starting `- 


new works which, owing to his turbulent existence, were broken 
off in mid-course and never completed. His literary output, in 
- Thomas Masaryk’s description, was a “patchwork of fragments.” 


And yet his writings, however erratic and unmethodical, — ~ 
abound in flashes of insight that illuminate some of the most ~ 
important questions of his own time and of ours. What this _ 


_ preface seeks to demonstrate is that Bakunin’s ideas, no less than 
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his personality, have exerted a lasting influence, an influence that. . 
- has been particularly noticeable during the past few years. if A 
ever the spirit of Bakunin spoke, it was in the student quarter of > 


Paris in May 1968, where the black flag of anarchism was prom- 
inently displayed and where, among the graffiti inscribed. on the 
walls of the Sorbonne, Bakunin’s famous declaration that “The 


- urge to destroy is a creative urge” occupied a conspicuous place. 


In our own country Eldridge Cleaver, in Soul on Ice, has ex- 
pressed his indebtedness to Bakunin and Nechaev’s Catechism 
of. a Revolutionary, which, interestingly enough, has recently 
been published in pamphlet form by the Black Panther organiza- - 
tion in Berkeley. The sociologist Lewis Coser has detected a neo- 
Bakuninist streak in Régis Debray, whom he has cleverly dubbed 
“Nechaev in the Andes,” after Bakunin’s fanatical young dis- 


~ ciple.*° And Frantz Fanon’s influential book, The Wretched of c 


the Earth, with its Manichaean visions of the despised and 


_ rejected rising from the lower depths to exterminate their colo- 


nial oppressors, occasionally reads as though lifted straight out 
of Bakunin’s collected works. In short, at a time when a new 
generation has rediscovered spontaneous, undoctrinaire insurrec- 
tionism, Bakunin’s teachings have come into their own. 

What are these ideas that have proved so relevant in the 
twentieth century—more so, perhaps, than in Bakunin’s own 


=- . time? Above all, Bakunin foresaw the true nature of modern . 
revolution more clearly than any of his contemporaries, Marx | - 


not excepted. For Marx the socialist revolution required the- 
emergence of a well-organized and class-conscious proletariat, 


- something to be expected in highly industrialized countries like _ 
Germany or England. Marx regarded the peasantry as the social _ 


class-least capable of constructive revolutionary action: together 
with the Lumpenproletariat of the urban slums, the peasants were 


-benighted* and primitive barbarians, the bulwark of counter- 


revolution. For Bakunin, by contrast, the peasantry and Lum- 


_. penproletariat, having been least exposed to the corrupting ` 
_ influences of bourgeois civilization, retained their primitive vigor. 

_ and turbulent instinct for revolt. The real proletariat, he said, 
did not consist in the skilled artisans and organized factory. “x 
- workers, who were tainted by the pretensions and aspirations of ` 5 
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the middle classes, but in the great mass of “uncivilized, disin: -© °° 
hetited, and. illiterate” millions who truly had nothing to lose |. 
. but their chains. Thus, while Marx believed in an. organized - 
: revolution led by a trained and disciplined working class, Ba- 


' kunin set his hopes on a peasant jacquerie combined with a 


| spontaneous rising of the infuriated urban mobs, a revolt of the 7 

uncivilized masses driven by an instinctive passion for justice ~~ 

` and by an unquenchable thirst for revenge. Bakunin’s model had. 

_ been set by the great rebellions of Razin and Pugachev in the ° 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His vision was of an all-. 
a embracing upheaval, a true revolt of the masses, including, a 

< besides the working class, the darkest elements of society—the ` 

i ` Lumpenprtoletariat, the primitive peasantry, the unemployed, the < =, 

~ outlaws—all pitted against those who throve on their misery'and ` 


_ enslavement. 
- Subsequent events have, to a bienak extent, aa 


the accuracy of Bakunin’s vision. It is small wonder, then, that ~ 
: :contemporary historians have shown a new appreciation of the . ~ 


- -role of spontaneous and primitive movements in shaping history. 
_ From the work of Barrington Moore, who has recently investi- 


-gated the relationship .between.. modernization and agrarian: < 


[i : revolt, as well as that of Eric Hobsbawm, George. Rudé, E. P: 


z unplanned and spontaneous, driven by mass movements of. 


“No longer. can these naive, primitive, and irrational groups be 


2 = They lie, rather, at the very basis of social change.” 


io emerge from the “lower depths” of comparatively undeveloped 
countries. He saw decadence in advanced civilization and vitality 


ie ; -employment, and no stake in things as they were; and this 
es! meant that the universal upheaval of his dreams would start in 


= the south and east of Europe rather than in such Prosperous an T 


S A “and disciplined countries as England or Germany. - 


: - Thompson, and others, we are coming to understand that most- ae 
. modern revolutions, like those of the past, have been largely 


>. urban and rural laborers, and in spirit predominantly anarchistic. 


=“ written off as fringe elements to be ignored by the historiari: - a a3 


Bakunin foresaw that the great revolutions of our time would 


~ in backward, primitive nations. He insisted that the revolution- -= -> 
7 ary impulse was strongest where men had no property, no regular’. 


-These révilutionary visions. were pee related to Balen 


-early pan-Slavism. Ir 1848 he spoke of the decadence of Western: 
Europe and saw hope in the more primitive, less industrialized:. 
' Slavs for its regeneration. Convinced that the breakup of the: 
UTR “Avstrian Empire was an essential condition for a European‘ 
~~ + revolution, he called for its destruction and replacement -by. 
independent Slavic republics, a dream realized seventy years. 
“Jater. He correctly anticipated the future importance. of Slavic: 


nationalism, and he saw, moreover, that a revolution of Slavs. 


-.-sswould. precipitate the social transformation of Europe. He 
S “prophesied, in particular, a messianic- role for his native Russia 
“> akin to the Third Rome of the past and the Third International. 


of the future. “The star of revolution,” he wrote in 1848, “will, 


“rise high above Moscow from a sea of blood and fire, and will, 
turn.into the lodestar to lead a liberated humanity.” ™ - 


© We can see then why it is Bakunin, rather than Marx, who 


can. claim to be the true prophet of modern revolution. The: : 
- three: ‘greatest revolutions of the twentieth century—in Russia y 
=<: Spain, and China—have all occurred -in relatively. backward: 
- “countries and have largely been “peasant wars” linked with spon-. 


taneous outbursts of the urban poor, as Bakunin predicted. The: 


-peasantry and unskilled workers, those primitive groups for... 


whom Marx expressed withering contempt, have become the... 


mass base of twentieth-century social upheavals—upheavals- 

‘which, though often labeled “Marxist,” are far more accurately: -- 

l described as “Bakuninist.” Bakunin’s visions, moreover, have ~ 
` anticipated the social ferment within the “Third World” as a 

_ whole, the modern counterpart on a global scale of Bakunin’ s, 


backward, peripheral Europe. ie 
“Fis hardly surprising, therefore, that the spirit of Bakunin 
should pervade the writings of such contemporary theorists: of: 


© mass revolt as Frantz Fanon and Régis Debray and, to a. lesser.’ 
`- degree, of Eldridge Cleaver and Herbert Marcuse. Fanon, no ` 
. less than Bakunin, was convinced that the working class had. . 
=, been corrupted by the values of the establishment and had thus 
“Jost its revolutionary fervor. “The great mistake,” he wrote, “the 
- inherent defect in the majority of political parties of the under- ` 
. developed regions has been, following traditional lines, to ap- ` 
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"proach in the first place those elements which are the most 


cA politically conscious: the working classes in the towns, the 


_. skilled workers and the civil servants—that is to say, a tiny. por- 
. tion of the population, which hardly represents more than -one 


x percent.” Fanon, like Bakunin, pinned his hopes on the at 
mass of unprivileged and un-Europeanized village laborers and | 
` Lumpenproletariat from the shanty towns, uprooted, impov- ` 


'erished, starving, and with nothing to lose. For Fanon, as for 


Bakunin, the more primitive the man, the purer his revolution- °° — 


ary spirit. When Fanon refers to “the hopeless dregs of human- 


-. _ ity” as natural rebels, he is speaking the language of Bakunin. 
a > With Bakunin, moreover, he shares not only a common faith in 

the revolutionary potential of the underworld, but also:a vision. _ 
of rebirth through fire and a thoroughgoing rejection of Euro- ~ 


; pean civilization as decadent and piene place of which, 
- he says, the Third World must begin “a new history of man.’ 


.. The Black Panthers, in turn, have appropriated many of Fanon’: ae 
ideas, and Eldridge Cleaver and Huey Newton freely acknowl- 
edge their debt to him—and indirectly to Bakunin—when describ- 


ing the blacks in America as an oppressed colony kept in check 
by an occupation army of white policemen and eolewee we 
white businessmen and politicians. i ; 
Ina similar vein, Herbert Marcuse writes in One Dimen- 
sional Man that the greatest hope of revolutionary change lies 
. in “the substratum of the outcasts and outsiders, the exploited. 
oad persecuted of other races and other. colors, the unemployed: : 
and the unemployables.” If these groups, he adds, should ally 
themselves with the radical intellectuals, there might occur an 
uprising of “the most advanced consciousness of humanity and 
_ its most exploited force.”* Here again, it is Bakunin rather than 


Marx whose influence is apparent. For Bakunin set great store. by: eee 


__ the disaffected students and intellectuals and assigned them a 


key role in the impending world revolution. Bakunin’s prophetic — 
vision of an all-encompassing class war, in contrast to Marx’s 


3 more narrowly conceived struggle between proletariat and bour- 
_ geoisie, made ample room for this additional fragmented ele- 
- ment of society for which Marx had only disdain. In Marx’s view, 


"> rootless intellectuals did not comprise a class of their own, nor - 
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i d oy were they an. integral ampai of the bourgeoisie. They weri 
merely: “the dregs” of the middle class, “a bunch: of déċlassés” ` 
—lawyers without clients, doctors without patients, petty journal- 7 
„ists, impecunious students, and their ilk—with no vital role to. 
lay i in the historical process of class conflict.* For Bakunin, on: i 
the other hand, the intellectuals were a valuable revolutionary. 4 
force, “fervent, energetic youths, totally déclassé, with no career | 
ory way out:”** The déclassés, Bakunin pointed out, like the job-. 
- __ Jess Lumpenproletariat and the landless peasantry, had no stake - 

© 2). whatever -in things as they were and no prospect for improve... 
ae “tent except through an immediate revolution that would: 
_ --demolish the existing order. ; a 

` o In general, then, Bakunin found the greatest keuta : 
' potential in uprooted; - alienated, -déclassé elements, elements: 
seither left behind by, or refusing to fit into, modern society. And” 
here again he was a truer prophet than his contemporaries. For - 
the: alliance of estranged intellectuals with the dispossessed 
E ‘Masses: in guertilla-style warfare has been a central feature -of * 
modern revolutions. Régis Debray, in Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion?, another influential manual of modern rebellion, carries this. . 
- idea to its ultimate conclusion. People who have jobs, says- 
- :Debray, who lead more or less normal working lives in town òr- 
© village, however poor and oppressed,- are essentially bourgeois : 
“bécatise they have something to lose—their work, their homes,’ 
“their sustenance. For Debray only the rootless guerrilla, with: 
-nothing to lose but his life, is the true proletarian, and the revo-' 
“lutionary struggle, if it is to be successful, must be conducted : 
by bands of professional guerrillas—i.e., déclassé intellectuals— 
ho; in Debray’s words, would “initiate the meet forms of: 
"class struggle,””** a 
=- Bakunin differed with Marx on -still atiother point that ae 
“:.. _° is‘ef-considerable relevance for the present. Bakunin was a firm -< 
'- “believer. in immediate revolution. He rejected the view thate“ 
revolutionary forces will emerge gradually, in the fullness öf, 
time. What he demanded, in effect, was “freedom: now.” He: 
baie Sue would countenance no temporizing with the existing system. The: 
_ | © “old order was rotten, he argued, and salvation could be achieved, 
arly by destroying it root and branch. Gradualism and reformism: 


ny sape were futile, palliativés and compromises ofi no: i 
akunin’s -was a dream of immediate and. universal destructior 
he leveling ofall: existing values and institutions, and thec 
tion of a new -libertarian society on their ashes.: In- his -vie 
arliamentary demociacy was-a shameless fiction so long as men 
were being subjected to economic exploitation. Even in the.f 


of states, he declared, such as Switzerland and the United. States; 


the civilization of: the few is founded on the travail and degrad 
on of the many. “Ido not believe i in constitutions and la 


he said, “The best constitution in the world would not be able: 
æ satisfy me. We need something different: inspiration, life; à+ 


riew lawless and therefore free world.” ™ -- ; H 
sohr rejecting the claim of parliamentary. democracy to: ae 
sent the people, Bakunin, as his biographer E. H. Carr has noted 


spoke a language whicli has become more familiar in the twen- 


ticth century than: it’ was in ‘the nineteenth”: : Soundin 
mother modern note, Bakunin saw the ideal moment for popu- 


lar revolution in time of war—and ultimately during a world 


ar. In 1870 he regarded the Franco-Prussian War as the: ha 


binger of an anarchist revolution in which the state would be 5 


mashed: and a free federation of communes arise: on its ruin 
‘The one thing’ that could save France, he wrote.in his Letters: 
‘Frenchman, was “an elemental, mighty, passionately eneigeti 
atiarchistic, destructive, unrestrained uprising of the popular 


masses, 29 a view with which Daniel Cohn-Bendit and his fello 


rebels of May 1968-would enthusiastically. agree: Bakur 
lieved, like Lenin aftet him, that national war must be’ converted 
into ‘social rebellion. He dreamt of a general European wa 


hich. he felt was imminent and would destroy the bourgeois — 


world. His timing, of course, was faulty. As Herzen onc 


remarked, Bakunin habitually ‘ ‘mistook the. third month. of ‘pre; 2 


nancy for the ninth.” But his vision was at length. fulfilled when 


the First World War brought about the collapse of the old order: 
and. released iia! forces that have yet to play tense = 


as us ae for a moment on the Russian Revolution ‘the 
j votolype: of ani ay social ee Here, ir vessen 


virtual breakdown. of political authority, and. councils of worki kë ë 


nd peasants sprang up which might form the. basis of. libertaria 
emmunes. Lenin, like Bakunin before him, encouraged the:ra 
tutored: elements of Russian society to. sweep away. wh: 


temainéd of the old regime. Bakunin and ‘Lenin, for, all. their 
-differences of temperament and doctrine, were alike “in. the 


to` “collaborate” with -the liberals or moderate socialists 


whom they regarded as incurably counterrevolutionary.: Bot 


were. anti-bourgeois and anti-liberal to the roots.:. Li 
akunin, Lenin called: for instant -socialism, without. any pr 


Tonged capitalist phase of development. He. too believed that the 
‘global revolution might be centered on backward peasant Russi 
In his April Theses, moreover, he. put forward. a number. 


ally ‘Bakuninist | propositions: the transformation. of the 


‘system; the renunciation of parliamentary government | in fav 


of <a. regime. of soviets patterned after the Paris Commune; the 


abolition. of the police, the. army, and the bureaucracy; and: t 


ing of incomes. Lenin’s appeal for “a breakup and a revol: 


tion ‘thousand times more powerful than that of February” shad 
a ‘distinctly Bakuninist ring—so much so, that -one anarchist 
leader. in Petrograd was convinced that Lenin intended -to. 


way: the state” the moment. he got. hold of it,?°. 
And, indeed, Lenin’s greatest-achievement was to yeturn:t 
he anarcho-populist roots of the Russian revolutionary: tradition 
adapt his: Marxist theories to suit the conditions of a relativel 


“backward country in-which a proletarian revolution made litt 


- While the Marxist in Lenin told him to -be patient, tole 
ia‘evelve in accordance with the laws of historical. material. 


l ism, the Bakuninist in him insisted that the revolution: must be 


de.at:once, by fusing the proletarian revolution with the re 
ons: of a,land-hungry peasantry and a militant -elite `o 

classé intellectuals, social elements for which Marx, as. we:ha 

en,- had expressed contempt. Small wonder that: Lenii 
ođox Marxist colleagues accused him of becoming an. anat 


f and’ “the heir to the throne of Bakunin.” Small, wond 


too that several years later a leading Bolshevik historian. coule 


mdi Peace. 


i ; tion of 1917. pag 


-Tevolt, it ended, as Bakunin had feared, with the dictatorship of 
- a new ruling elite. Long before Machajski. or Djilas or James 


_ capitalists and deny the people their freedom. In 1873 he prophe- 


~- in their own way. They will concentrate the reins of government 
<in a strong hand....They will establish a single state bank, 


~ mand of state engineers, who will constitute a new povirece 
- scientific and political class.””* 


Bakunin was determined to create his own secret society of 


conspirators, whose members would be “subjected to a strict hier- 


eas archy and to unconditional obedience.” This clandestine organi- 


=. very sin he so bitterly denounced. He himself was one of the 


revolutionary party bound. together by implicit obedience to 


a. ie revolutionary dictator, a party that he likened at one point to- -> ne 


af _ the Jesuit Order. While he recognized the intimate connection 


`- . between means and ends, while he saw that the methods used. 
=- tọ make the revolution must affect the nature of society after. i 
Seo. the revolution, he nonetheless resorted to methods which were -. 


_- write that Bakunin “was the founder not only of European ee 
‘anarchism but also of Russian populist insurrectionism and 

therefore of Russian Social-Democracy from which the Com- 

< munist party emerged,” and that Bakunin’s methods “in many is : 

., Tespects anticipated the emergence. of Soviet power and fore- - 

> cast, iù general outline, the course of the great October Revolu- beds 


ee ae -ends pointed towards freedom, but his means—the clandestine - - 
~~ revolutionary party—pointed towards totalitarian dictatorship. . <- 
- _. Bakunin, in short,-was trapped in.a classic dilemma: he under- > 
| But if Bakunin foresaw the anarchistic nature oraes TON UE *""“Stood that the lack of an efficient revolutionary organization ~ 
Raditok he also foresaw its authoritarian consequences. Jf: 57 


1917 began, as Bakunin had hoped, with a spontaneous mass- _ corrupted the ends towards which he aspired: 


- . Burnham, Bakunin had warned that a “new class” of intellectuals __- - 
En and semi-intellectuals might seek to replace the landlords. and F cars -ehism of a Revolutionary, written with Nechaev exactly a huñ- _ 
.. dred ¿years ago, the revolutionist is depicted as a complete | 
immoralist, bound to commit any crime, any treachery, any. . 
-baseness to bring about the destruction of the existing order. _. 
_ The revolutionist, wrote Bakunin and Nechaev, “despises and `- 
` hates present-day social morality in all its forms. He regards ` 
“i... everything as moral that favors the triumph of the revolution, ~~ 


-sied with startling accuracy that under a so-called dictatorship.of _.. . i 
the proletariat “the leaders of the Communist party, namely ~*~ 
` Mr. Marx and his followers, will proceed to liberate humanity. > 


concentrating in its hands all commercial, industrial, agricultural,- ~- 
and even scientific production, and then divide the masses into ->+ - 
© _ two armies—industrial and agricultural—under the direct com- 

-z One aim—merciless destruction.”* Eldridge Cleaver tells usin. ~ 
“Soul on Ice that he “fell in love” with Bakunin and Nechaev’s > ~ 


And yet, for all his assaults on olen, dictatorship: see 


“2... contact.”** (The Catechism, as mentioned above, has recently ~ -. 
zation, moreover, would remain intact even after the revolution .. -_ ~ been published as a pamphlet by Cleaver’s Black Panther organ- . 
_had been accomplished in order to forestall the establishment >." 
“of any “official dictatorship.”** Thus Bakunin: committed’ the : 
revolutionaries as well as a “temporary” revolutionary dictator- `` 
_;.. ship, Bakunin was a direct forebear of Lenin. This makes it | ~ 
<< easier to understand how it was possible for many anarchists in. 
-1917 to collaborate with their Bolshevik rivals to overthrow the ` 
< Kerensky government. After the October Revolution, in fact, : 


principal originators of the idea of a secret and closely knit - 


the. precise contradiction of his own libertarian principles. His -~ ~ 


would spell inevitable failure, but the means he chose inevitably ; : 


More than that, on the question of revolutionary morality 
Bakunin, under the influence of his disciple Sergei Nechaev, 
preached in effect that the ends justify the means. In his Cate- > 


.. All soft and enervating feelings of friendship, love, gratitude, _ 
even honor must be stifled in him by a cold passion for the > ~ 
revolutionary cause. ... Day and night he must have one thought, 


Catechism and took it as a revolutionary bible, incorporating its : 
principles into his everyday life by employing “tactics of ruth- 
lessness in my dealings with everyone with whom I came into : 


ization in Berkeley.) a 
Here again, as in his belief in a danien organization a Ey goa 


oni vainarchist leader e even: tijed. to. war out an“ “anarchist h 
of-the-dictatorship: of the proletariat.” 27 There. is tragic irony in 
“the fact that, as in Spain twenty years later, the. anarchists.should. 
shave helped to destroy the fragile.embryo of democracy; th 
prepating the way for a new tyranny which:was tobe the author: 
of their downfall: For once in power the Bolsheviks: proceede 
uppress their libertarian allies, and the revolution ‘tuitie 


“groups allowed to remain in‘ existence: was: Oe which: ‘sole 


-declared its intention to launch -the stateless” society “in intet ` 
¿planetary space but not upon Soviet territory”**—which raises. 


-some interesting prospects in this era of Armstrong and- Aldri 
¿For most anarchists, : however, there: remained: “only .the:m 
-choly consolation that their mentor Bakunin had’ predict 
-all fifty years before. 

< . Bakunin’s legacy; then, has ‘Peers. an: ambivalent OI 
“was because Bakunin 'hirnself:was a man of paradox, possesses 
of an ambivalent nature. A nobleman who yearned for a peasa 
‘Yeyolt, a libertarian with an irresistible urge to dominate others 


_an intellectual with a powerful anti-intellectual streak, he could’. 


preach. unrestrained liberty while spinning- from his brain 
whole network of secret organizations and. demanding. from 
-followers unconditional obedience to. his will: In his ‘Co 


to the tsar, moreover, he was capable of appealing to Nicholas Eo: 


«to` carry the banner of Slavdom into Western Europe: and -de 
“away with the effete parliamentary system:. His: pan-Slav 
anti-intellectualism, his: pathological ‘hatred of Germans” 
Jews- (Marx, of course, being both), his cult of violence 
revolutionary immoralism, -his hatred of liberalism and reform 
sm, his faith in the peasantry and Lumpenproletariat—all thi 
‘brought him uncomfortably close to later authoritaria: 


-ments of both the Left and the Right, movements from which: 


Bakunin himself ‘would doubtless “have recoiled -in horror ha 
le- lived-to see their mercurial rise, l 


Yet, for all his ambivalence, Bakunin remains an. 1 influeritial: 


figure. Herzen once called him “a Columbus without an’ Ame 
ica, and even without a ship.’ 29 But the present revolutiona 


defects si schola, E wen et Ath Marx, they 

are more than outweighed by his revolutionary vision and intui 
-Bakunin was the prophet of primitive rebellion, of the co 

ratorial revolutionary party, of terrorist amoralism, of guerrilla. 
surrectionism, of revolutionary dictatorship, and of the eme: 


‘gence of a new ruling class that would impose its will on. the. 


eople and-rob them: of their freedom. He was the first Russian 
Eto preach social. revolution in cosmic terms and on an 
ternational scale. His formulas of self-determination and, direct 
ion exercise an increasing appeal, while his chief béte noire, 
the: centralized.-bureaucratic ‘state, continues to. fulfill his most 
despairing, predictions. Of particular. note, after the lessons of 
ia, Spain, and China, is Bakunin’s message that social 
emancipation. must be attained by libertarian rather than- dit 


-tatorial means. Moreover, at a time when workers’ control -is: 
: again being widely discussed, it is well to remember that Bak 


haps..even. more. than Proudhon, was a prophet of Teyö; 


~ lutionary syndicalism, insisting that a free federation. of trade 


unions would be “the living germ of the-new social order which 


‘ > replace the bourgeois world.” * 


- But above all Bakunin is attractive to- present-day students 
intellectuals because. his libertarian brand of socialism pré 


vides an alternative vision to the bankrupt authoritarian socialism 
g of the twentieth century. His dream of a decentralized: society of: 


itonomous. communes and labor federations appeals to. those 
who are. seeking. to escape from a centralized, conformist, and 


- artificial world. “I am- a human being: do not fold, spindle, -or. 


ilate” has a distinctive Bakuninist flavor. Indeed, ‘student 
€ ls, even when professed Marxists, are often closer in spirit 
Bakunin, whose black flag has cocasenaly, been unfurled 
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~ in campus demonstrations from Berkeley to Paris. Their stress om- © `` 


_ the“natural, the spontaneous, the unsystematic, their urge to- 


| -wards a-simpler way of life, their distrust of bureaucracy. and. 
.. Of centralized authority, their belief that all men should take 9s 
“<-> part in decisions affecting their lives, their-slogans of ‘ ‘participa- 
“tory democracy,” “freedom now, 
~~ goals of community control, workers’ management, rural coop- _ . 
~ „eration, equal education and income, dispersal of state power _ +: 
|. —all this is in harmony with Bakunin’s vision. Even-the’amibiv- 
-` alence among so many youthful rebels, who combine the anti- 


?? í 


 thetical methods of libertarian anarchism and authoritarian 


socialism, reflects the ambivalence within Bakunin’s own revolu- : 


_ tionary philosophy and personal makeup. 


Finally, Bakunin has found an echo wherever young diei - 


dents question our uncritical faith in self-glorifying scientific 


` -progress. A hundred years ago Bakunin warned that ‘scientists. z.: =. 
- and technical experts might use their knowledge to dominate © ` 


others, and. that one day ordinary citizens would be rudely 
awakened to find that they had become “the slaves, the play- 
things, and the victims of a new group of ambitious men.”®™ 


_ Bakunin therefore preached a “revolt of life against science, or | = 


~.rather, against the rule of science.” Not that he rejected the 
. validity of scientific knowledge. But he recognized its dangers. 


He saw that life cannot be reduced to laboratory formulas and 
that efforts in this direction would lead to the. worst form of. |, ++- 
_~ tyranny. In a letter written barely-a year’ before his ‘death, © - 
== he spoke of the “evolution and development of the principle of | 
~ evil” throughout the world and forewarned of what we now call - 
` > the “military-industrial complex.” “Sooner or later,” he wrote, 
“these enormous military states will have to ESHO and coou e 


each other. But what a prospect!’ - 
How justified were his fears can be appreciated now in an age 


of nuclear and biological weapons of mass destruction. At a tithe -. > 
-when the. idealization of primitive social elements is again in - 


fashion, when mass rebellion is again being widely preached, 


: -. and when modern technology threatens Western civilization. : 7 $ 
3 with extinction, Bakunin clearly merits a reappraisal. We are,- 
=~ fortunate, then, to have at our disposal this fine new collection ` 


power to the people,” their. - 


an e i 
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of his writings. It is the fullest Bakunin anthology available in 


. English. With its rich selection of his essays, speeches, and 


letters, as well as substantial extracts from his major works, it 
amply reveals the wide range and continued vitality of Bakunin’s 


- thought. As Max Nettlau, the foremost historian of anarchism, 


noted thirty years ago, Bakunin’s “ideas remain fresh and will 


live forever.” 


PAUL AvRICH 


[Introduction 


Every command slaps liberty in the face —Baxunin* 


As the current reevaluation of traditional socialist theory 
. proceeds, the ideas of Michael Bakunin, founder of the inter- 
national anarchist movement, are arousing increasing interest.’ 
The present anthology is designed to acquaint the English-. 
speaking reader with the range of his thought, a mode of thought 
most relevant to those growing numbers of people who are 
alarmed by the unprecedented proliferation, and misuse, of the 


-.“ political, economic, and military powers of the state, and the 


concomitant regimentation of the individual. Clearly, the old 
nineteenth-century theories of socialism as tested in twentieth- 
century practice seem no longer applicable to the realities of our 
cybernetic age and must be revised in a libertarian direction. 

By now it is all too evident that the nationalization of 
property and the means of production does not fundamentally 
alter the basic inequality between those wielding power and 
those subject to it. Lenin’s notion that “freedom is a bourgeois 
- middle-class virtue” is giving way to the conviction that freedom 


- is-a greater necessity than even the most efficient concentration 
“of. political and economic power, and no one any longer believes - 


that the state will “wither away.” The dogma that science, 
philosophy, ethics, and democratic institutions are mere reflec- 
tions (an “ideological superstructure” in Marxist jargon) of the 
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economic mode of production is equally losing. ground to the i 


- conviction that these phenomena have an independent share in- 


< shaping human history. It is this shift in social thinking that . | 

. generated the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 and other resistancé ©" 
movements in Eastern Europe, in Czechoslovakia, in the Soviet 
Union itself. It is echoed in student unrest throughout the - — 


world, and everywhere the most radical elements are questioning 


.. the concept of state sovereignty as well as that of all centralized, rere ae i 
e = has-been sustained by modern social thinkers. Thus, Rudolf - 

`- Hilferding, a noted Marxist economist, has written: “It is- the 

_- . essence of a totalitarian state that it subjects the economy to its | 

< sc saims . . . the Marxist sectarian cannot grasp the idea that present- ` ` 
-` day state power, having achieved independence, is unfolding its -> 
_ enormous strength according to its own laws, subjecting other . - 
ca: social forces and compelling them to serve its ends. . 


authority. ~ 
This is precisely the point of view first espoused by Bakunin 


in his polemics with the Marxists a hundred years ago. Bakunin’s. - 


critique of the State and authoritarian socialism in general 
-revolves around what has since become the crucial issue of: our 


oe - time, Socialism and Freedom, which he formulates as follows: © | 


. Equality without freedom is the despotism of the State:.- 


the most fatal combination that could possibly be formed, 
would be to unite socialism to absolutism; to unite the aspiration of . 


the people for material well-being . . . with the dictatorship or the È 


concentration of all political and social power in the State. . . We 


must seek full economic and social justice only by way of freedom: pe eee 


There can be nothing living or human outside of liberty, and ai 


socialism that does not accept freedom as its only creative prin- © 7 S 


_ ciple ... . will inevitably . . . lead to slavery and brutality.’ 


As for the consequences of authoritarian socialism, Bakunin. ee 
predicted that “all work-will be performed in the a of the ~ 


State . . . following a certain period of transition . . . the State 


will become the only banker, capitalist, and organizer It will be 


the director of all national labor and the distributor of its 


products.” The State would organize its subject population into... 
two armies, one agricultural, the other industrial, under the -— 
direct command of the State engineers who would constitute = 
` the new, scientific-political ruling class. Thus, as sany as 1873, . 


Bakunin foresaw the rise of Technocracy. 


In. criticizing Marx’s theory of the State, Balun main- | 
tained that the State is not merely an agent of the dominant ` 
economic class, but also constitutes a class in itself, and the most a | 
powerful of all by virtue of its monopoly of armed force and its ; 
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i sovereignty over all other social institutions. “The trouble,” he o 
z declared, “lies not in any particular form of government, but in 


. the very existence of government itself.” In a socialist state, 
the political structures and the bureaucracy exercise the func- f 


-. “Hons of the deposed classes and enjoy their privileges. Bakunin - 


atgued that the State was not only the product but, contrary to 


z: .Marx’s view, -also the creator and perpetuator of economic, `` 


political, and. social inequality. And his critique in this respect 2 


ona 


Freedom is the keystone of Bakunin’s thought. The ‘goal of 


. history. i is the realization of freedom, and its driving force is the t 


“instinct of revolt.” Freedom is implicit. in the social nature of © 


Cee Man and can be developed only in society, through the practice -. 
`- of mutual aid, which Bakunin calls “solidarity.” Freedom is ` 


indissolubly linked to equality and justice in a society based on | ; 


l reciprocal respect for individual rights. 


History consists in the- progressive negation of the primitive 


aust of Man by the development of his humanity. 


I am truly free only when all- human beings . . . are equally free. 


- The freedom of other men, far from negating or limiting my free- 


dom, is, on the contrary, its-necessary condition and confirmation.® 


et “<= Like Marx, Bakunin emphasized the importance of the 
economic factor in social evolution. But he. accepted Marx’s | 
.- materialist “laws of history” only insofar as they harmonized ` 


with man’s deepest aspirations; that is, for freedom. It is true 


_ . that some of Marx’s own earlier writings concerning freedom, 
-“. alienation, and the State—resurrected long after his death (his 
economic-philosophical manuscripts were first published in 1927) 

` —could well have been produced by an anarchist; and many 
Z- “Marxist humanists” have tried to use these writings to show | 
ice that Marx was really a libertarian. Typical in this regard is 
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Herba Marcuse’s assertion that “Once the humanistic idea is. 


seeri . . . as-the very substance of Marx’s theory, the deep-rooted 
, ibertsrian and anarchistic elements of Marxian theory come to 
life.” 

As Marx Jaboti his system, however,. the element r 


freedom dwindled in importance as against the inexorable laws... 
of historical evolution underlying the progressive development of 
society. Hence Marx, like Engels, thought that the Swiss fighting _ 


for their emancipation from the Habsburgs were reactionary, 
because the “Jaws of history” demanded centralization, and to 
take the side of freedom and federalism was therefore mere 
bourgeois idealism or sentimentality. 

While Marx was concentrating on the formulation of these 
“laws,” Bakunin was championing the primacy of Man’s life, 
the aspirations of the individual human being to ultimate fulfill- 
ment and development. For Bakunin, all systems are necessarily 
abstractions, and al! generalization violates the living reality of 
the individual. Bakunin was more interested in the nature of 
Man than in speculation about the “laws of history”: 


The lord of the Bible had more insight into the nature of man 
than Auguste Comte and his disciples, who counseled him to be’ 
“reasonable and not attempt the impossible.” To entice man to eat 
of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, God had but to 
command him: “Thou Shalt Not!” This immoderation, this dis- 


obedience, this rebellion of the human spirit against all imposed - 


limits, be it in the name of science, be it in the name of God, con- 
stitutes his glory, the source of his power and of his liberty. By 
reaching for the impossible, man discovers the possible, and those . 
who limit themselves to what seems possible will never advance a 
single step.® 


Bakunin’s concept of “natural society,” which he contrasts to 


the “artificial society of the State,” could be defined as a social 


organization governed by customs, mores, traditions, and moral — 


norms acquired and expanded through the ages in the course 
and in the practice of daily life. This idea was derived from 
Proudhon and, according to G. D. H. Cole, was later expanded 
and clarified by Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid. It must be stressed, 
however, that Bakunin did not think a society ney good 


a 
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because it was- “natural” —it said i either. good or bad; 


-| depending on the material, intellectual, and ethical level of its 
xi- members. If a society is bad, the enlightened individual: is. 
morally bound to revolt against it. When public opinion is.: 
tae ‘poisoned by ignorance and prejudice, it can be even more 
pene than the most despotic State. i 


os: It is: true that Marx, like Bakunin, looked upon the State as s : 
a ‘parasitic excrescence which battens on society and inhibits ..” 
its free movement.”® But Marx and most authoritarian socialists 


did not give much thought to the forms of organization that `. 
- might concretize or translate into reality the ideal of a. free, — 
-...tateless society. They naively assumed that the “Workers’ State” .. 


would in some natural, spontaneous fashion eventually evolve - 


_- into the ideal. But the revolutions of the twentieth century and : 
the rise of totalitarian and “welfare” states have demonstrated— `. 


as Bakunin foresaw—how central planning and centralized state . 


_ structures create new bureaucracies and a new “scientific-political 


class,” the modern commissarocracy. 3 
Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, -and their successors—the ` 


C> eollectivist, communist, and syndicalist anarchists—understood ; 


that freedom (paradoxical as this may seem) must be organized, 
must systematically permeate every cell of the social body. 
Freedom is inseparable. from local autonomy, workers’ control, >- 
éommunity control; but- such self-governing local units and 
groups can function, survive, and prosper only by coordinating ~ 


n their activities. A vast network of free associations, federated-at- | 
_ every level and preserving the maximum degree of local auton- 
omy, was therefore envisaged as the only feasible alternative 


to.the. suffocating centralized State. Bakunin, like his predecessor - 
Protidhon—and unlike some modern anarchists who tend to . 


-reject all forms of organization—saw in federalism the structure, . 
` „coordination, and implementation without which freedom would -` 
.. ¥emain only a subject for political oratory. He insisted that 
federalism would foster unity on a higher plane than would 
“-€ompulsion and regimentation. This approach, so long regarded _ 


as utopian, is now daily becoming more realistic. 
_For Bakunin, federalism without the right to secede would f 


sbe meaningless, this being inseparable from the basic right of 
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- groups and individuals to create their own forms of association. 

~ Anticipating the objection that the right to secede would para- 
lyze the functions of society, Bakunin reasoned that by a natural 
process people with strong common interests will cooperate, and 
those who stand to lose more than they gain by seceding will 
resolve their differences; while those who secede because they 
_ have little or nothing in common will not hurt the collectivity, 
but will, on the contrary, eliminate a source of friction. 


Bakunin maintained that the remedy for excessive centraliza- _ 


tion lies not in rejecting organization, but in the humanistic and 
libertarian perfection of the means of organization, in constant 
improvement both of its methods, and of the capacity of men 


- to apply them. This problem, like the problem of .power. in. 


general, will probably never be fully resolved. But it is the merit 
of Bakunin, and of the libertarian movement as a whole, that 
they endeavored to reduce-it to a minimum. 


Bakunin understood that the organic structures vital to social 


-life could easily take on an authoritarian character through the 
concentration of power in a minority of specialists, scientists, 
` officials, and administrators. In the age of Darwin, a time when 


science was becoming a new religion, Bakunin was already warn- - 


ing against the potential dictatorship of the scientists. And in 
the scientists who today actively oppose such perversions of 
science as State-subsidized research to perfect weapons of de- 
struction, we see men imbued with Bakunin’s spirit. = > =- 


But it was with regard to the:theory of revolution itself that 


Bakunin made some of his greatest contributions. 
Among the most vexing problems affecting all revolutionary 
organizations is the relationship between a mass movement and 


-the doctrinaire minorities that each strive to lead the revolution E 


in its particular direction. Authoritarians simplify matters for 
themselves by concentrating on the conquest of power—which, 
however, leads inevitably to the abortion: of the revolution. For 
anarchists, intent upon guiding the revolution in a libertarian 
direction by libertarian means, the question of how to stop 


authoritarians from seizing power without instituting a dictator- ~ 


ship of their own becomes increasingly complicated. 


Bakunin understood that the people tend to be gullible and 


oblivious to the early harbingers of dictatorship until the revolu- e 
tionary ‘storm subsides and they awake to find themselves in. > 
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shackles. He therefore set about forming a network of secret 
cadres whose members would prepare the masses. for revolution 


< by helping them to identify their enemies and by fostering their 


confidence in their own creative capacities, and who would fight. 
with them on the barricades. These militants would seek no 


power for themselves but insist unceasingly that all power must . ` 
derive and flow back to the grass-roots organizations spontane- ` 


ously created by the revolution itself. Such secret cadres could 
not be formed in the heat of revolution, when it would be too 
late to act effectively. They must be organized long in advance 
and the members must have a clear understanding of their aims 
and be organizationally prepared to exert maximum influence 


. over the masses. The creation of such vanguard associations, ani- - 
mated by libertarian principles, is indispensable to the success of ~- 


the Social Revolution. 
However, this concept of an anarchist vanguard to forestall 
the seizure of power by a minority raises, as already hinted, a 


- number of perplexing problems, problems debated to this day in 


the anarchist movement. Any vanguard movement constitutes an l 
elite; and every elite—particularly when organized as a secret 
society—tends to separate itself from the masses and willy-nilly - 


_. develop a kind of leadership complex. Would not this state of 


mind lead the vanguard to mistake its own will for the will of the 
people? Would it not thereby paralyze the spontaneity and - 

initiative of the popular movement? How could demagogues 
and would-be dictators be kept from infiltrating and corrupting 


- the vanguard? How could authoritarian groups (e.g., the Bolshe- 


viks) be prevented from coming to power by cleverly using the 
same language as the anarchists, echoing the same essentially 
libertarian demands of the workers and peasants only as a means 
of achieving control over them? (Lenin, for example, was. so 
adroit at speaking like an anarchist that he even deceived some - 
anarchists, while men of his own party accused him of “Baku- 
ninism”; but he subsequently “redeemed” himself by engineer- 
ing the establishment of a counterrevolutionary, totalitarian 
“workers and peasants’ state.” ) 
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‘Like most radicals.of his period, Bakunin believed that ‘the | 


`; ¥Yevolution was imminent, that it was urgently necessary to define 


clearly the - problems facing it, and that there were no perfect _ 
.. solutions. In his extensive writings, he seeks to outline a program ` ~“ 


of revolutionary transition, as a basis for building a realistic 


movement capable of coping with the immediate problems of. 


the social revolution. To have laid the rough foundations for 


-such a movement, to have asked the right questions and sug- ` 
'- gested a good many answers, is nó mean achievement. ae 
Bakunin’s views on the revolutionary role of anarchists, as 


repeatedly stressed in almost all his writings, are typically put 
__ forth in such passages as the following: 


Our aim is the creation of a powerful but always invisible 
revolutionary association which will prepare and direct the revo- 


lution. But never, even during open revolution, will the association | _ 
- as a whole, or any of its members, take any kind of public office, for =°- 
it has no aim other than to destroy all government and to make . 


government impossible everywhere. . . . It will keep watch so that- 
authorities, governments, and states can never be built again.*° 
I wonder how Marx fails to see that the establishment of a . 


dictatorship to perform, in one way or another, as chief engineer `` 


of the world revolution, regulating and directing a revolutionary 


. ’ movement of the masses in all couritries in a machinelike fashion— 

~. that the establishment of such a dictatorship would be enough of - 

itself to kill the revolution and distort all popular movements." _ 
. in the Social Revolution, individual action was to be almost. ~ 


nil, while the spontaneous action of the masses had to be every- 
thing. All that the individual can do is to formulate and propagate . 


>. . ideas expressing the instinctive desires of the people, and contribute 


their constant efforts to the revolutionary organization of the. 


natural power of the masses. This, and nothing more: all the. rest *. < $7 


+ can only be accomplished by the people. Otherwise we would 
end up baa a political a a reconstitution of the 
_ State. . 


_Disregarding these unequivocal denunciations of dictatorship, 


however, historians like Steklov, Nomad, Pyziur, and Cunow ` ic 
| . -still insist that Bakunin was at heart an authoritarian, a pre-. 
<- cursor of Lenin. They base this assertion not upon an overall 
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assessment of his writings or the basic tenets of his doctrine, bi 


primarily upon the internal rules that Bakunin wrote for th 


International Brotherhood in 1865, and upon his references"t 

“invisible collective dictatorship,” “well-conducted revolution 
and a few similar scattered remarks taken out of context and 
refuted by the very writings from which they are extracted; It 


` _is true that the internal Brotherhood rules constituted a viola- 


tion of Bakunin’s own anarchist principles, but to stress this coy 
tradiction as the essence of Bakunin’s doctrine is a gross dis- 
tortion. Even more irresponsible are charges of dictatorship 


: whose authors fail to specify that they are based on Bakunin’s 


early, nonanarchist writings (for example, the Confession . of 
1851). As Franco Venturi points out, this was the period. of 
“Bakunin’s temporary adherence...to the dictatorship of the 


~ Blanqui type, and when it came to an end... Bakunin found: 


himself an anarchist.”** Not Bakunin, but Robespierre, Blanqui, 
Tkachev, and Nechaev are Lenin’s forebears. Professor Isaiah: 
Berlin, for example, declares that “When Lenin organized the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, the technique he adopted, ‘prima : 


_ facie’ at least, resembled those commended by the Russian’ 


Jacobins, Tkachev and his followers, who had learnt from: 
Blanqui and Buonarrotti. . . .”"** 
Even with regard to the Brotherhood rules, what Bakunin’ 


.- Critics fail to realize is that in his time all revolutionary organiza- 


tions were forced to operate in secret—that the survival of such’ 
a group and the safety of its members depended on strict adher- 


-ence to certain rules of conduct which the members voluntarily: 


accepted. The elaborate style of the statutes that Bakunit 


oe hae worked out for the Brotherhood, in the manner of the Free- 
"masons and the Carbonari, is largely attributable to his: romantic 


temperament. and to the generally conspiratorial atmosphere. 
then prevailing in Italy. Nor is due consideration given to the 
fact that Bakunin was only beginning to formulate his ideas and- 
that these statutes represent only a passing phase in the matur- 


- ing of his thought. Such secret societies were actually informal, 


loosely organized groups of individuals connected by personal: 


*For further discussion’ on this point, see selection and postscript to “Letter 
to Albert Richard,” p. 177. 
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contact and correspondence. No account is taken, moreover, of 
-the frequently loose sense in which the term “dictatorship” was 
cused by nineteenth-century socialists—to mean simply the pre- 
` pònderant influence of a social class, as in Marx’s “dictatorship 
-of the proletariat.” Similarly, Bakunin refers, in his letter to 
` -Albert Richard (see selection), to an “invisible collective dicta- 
"| torship” of socialists which would act to forestall the reestablish- 


=: “ment of the State. (The term is still used in this way by certain 


`= “modern writers—G. D. H. Cole, for example.) 

_..» “Such historians as Joll, Eltzbacher, Cole, Woodcock, and 
~~. Nettlau have provided a more balanced view, and placed the 
<: whole question in its proper perspective. Thus, Cole writes: 


ag Bakunin agreed with Marx in advocating a dictatorship of the 
“proletariat over the exploiting classes; but he held that this dic- 
` tatorship' must be a spontancous dictatorship of the entire uprisen 


ees class and not by any body of leaders set in authority over -` 


Pes them. . 


Baluni hated formal organization. What he loved was the 

¿< ` sense of being bound together with friends and fellow workers in 

‘an association too intimate to need . . . any rules written down—or 
indeed, any clearly defined membership at all.*5 


$ Joll argues similarly: “While Bakunin admitted that disci- 
~ < pline would be necessary in a revolution—though it was not a 
`- -quality for which he had any natural respect—the discipline he 

-wanted in the revolutionary movement would not be the dicta- 
= ~ torial, dogmatic discipline of the communists,” and here he 
“”” quotes Bakunin’s own reflections on : | 


. . the voluntary and considered agreement of individual effort 

toward the common aim. . . . Hierarchical order and promotion do 

not exist, so that the commander of yesterday can become a sub- . 

© `> ordinate tomorrow. No one rises above the other, or if one does 

~~. rise, it is only to fall back again a moment later, like the waves of 
|>: - the sea returning to the salutary level of equality. 


: 


| Another major argument of. the critics rests on Bakunin’s 
_.. brief association with the unscrupulous Sergei Nechaev and their 
>: alleged coauthorship of the infamous Rules That Must Inspire 


Revolutionary). It is on this basis that Bakunin has been accused . 
‘of advocating a despotic Machiavellian approach, with the: 


_the strongest possible terms, warning all his friends to sever 


“however, was broader than Marx’s, since it included all the sub- 2 : 


This divergence in no way reflects on the high esteem in which the editor holds - 
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the Revolutionist (better known as The Catechism of the: 


“Jesuits” of the revolution required to be unprincipled, devoid of 
all moral feeling, and contemptuous of all ethical obligations.” ` 
Actually, however, recent research by Michael Confino has 
conclusively shown that Nechaev was the sole author of The - 
Catechism. The essential point, in any case, is that Bakunin. . 
shortly repudiated both Nechaev and his ruthless amoralism in. ` 


relations with him as well. Moreover, all reliable historians agree. - 
that the measures advocated in The Catechism are in flagrant- 
contradiction to everything else Bakunin ever wrote or did.* -` < 
Some historians give the impression that Bakunin advocated’ `: 
indiscriminate violence against persons. To the contrary, he e 
opposed regicide and repeatedly stressed that destruction must- ` 
be directed not against persons but against institutions: “. ~; Tt 
will then become unnecessary to destroy men and reap the 
inévitable reaction which massacres of human beings have never.’ | 
failed and never will fail to produce in every society.”2* - a 
Bakunin had no blanket formula covering all soho a 
Revolutions in underdeveloped countries with large peasant pop- =. 
ulations would take on a character different from those in rela- ` 
tively advanced industrial nations with well-organized labor -< 
movements, a substantial middle class, and great numbers of é 
affluent farmers. In contrast to Marx, Bakunin believed that the 
revolution would be sparked by people with “the ‘devil’ in- 
them”; by the “unchaining of the ‘evil’ passions” of those Marx: 
called the Lumpenproletariat. Bakunin’s Lumpenproletariat, 


merged classes: unskilled,. unemployed, and poor workers, poor. -° 
peasant proprietors, landless agricultural laborers, oppressed racial- 7 


*For more information about the relati ionship between Bakunin and Nechaev, = 
see Notes 13 and 14 to Guillaume’s “Biographical Sketch,” pp. 386-9. j 
*The reader will have noted a certain divergence, in the discussion of the- is 
preceding paragraphs, from the views expressed by Paul Avrich in his Preface.: > 


Professor Avrich, both professionally and personally. After discussing our differ- 
ences at some length, we decided, in the true anarchist spirit, simply to exercise- 
mutual tolerance. | 
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‘minorities, alienated and idealistic youth, déclassé intellectuals, 
-and “bandits” (by whom Bakunin meant insurrectionary “Robin 
“Hoods” like Pugachev, Stenka Razin, and the Italian Carbonari) : 


n ` Marx speaks disdainfully of this Lumpenproletariat . . . but in 
. them, and only in them—and not in the bourgeois-minded strata 


~~~ Lof the Social Revolution. In moments of crisis, the masses-will not 
<- hesitate to burn down their own homes and neighborhoods . . 
“they develop a passion for destruction ... . of itself this negative - 
<7- passion is not nearly enough to attain the revolutionary heights. 
~<... But without it, revolution would be impossible. Revolution 
requires extensive and widespread destruction, a fecund and. reno- 
. .yating destruction, since in this way, and only in this way, are 
` new worlds bom. a 


~ Bakunin had faith in the latent revolutionary “instincts” of 
‘the masses which could be brought to the surface by their 


activist initiative of conscious, dedicated revolutionists. (For 
Bakunin, “instinct” could denote spontaneity, impulse, or aspira- 
: tion, depending on the context.) Instinct and spontaneity, how- 
. -eyer are not enough: 


... For if instinct alone sufficed to liberate peoples, they would 


-them from accepting .-. . all the religious, political, and economic 
“absurdities of which they have been the eternal victims. They are 


- edge." . 

_.- ... poverty and degradation are not sufficient to generate the 
- Social Revolution. They may call forth sporadic local rebellions, 
~~but not great and widespread mass uprisings. . . . It is indispensable 


` A general idea of their rights, and a deep, passionate . . . belief in 
- the validity of these rights. When this idea and this popular faith 
“are joined to the kind of misery that leads to desperation then the 

Social Revolution is near and inevitable and no force on earth can 
at ; stop it? 


-. . Although Bakunin believed that only the great masses of the 
~ people could make a revolution, he envisaged an important role 


„~of the working class—is crystallized the whole power and intelligence - 


misery, by spontaneous outbursts, and by the propaganda and E 


“Jong since have freed themselves. These instincts did not prevent — 


ineffectual because they lack two things... organization and knowl-.. - 


“that the people be inspired by a universal ideal, . . . that they have 
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for those he described as “intelligent and noble youths who, E 


though- belonging by birth to the privileged classes, by their - 5 
generous convictions and ardent sympathies embrace the cause ` 


of the people.”” Here, Bakunin had in mind his own aristocratic © 


background and that of other revolutionaries who, in his time: 


as in our own, left comfortable: and even luxurious homes . À 
_ behind to fight for an all-embracing humanitarian ideal. Such 


educated youth, by learning from the common people, could 
in turn render invaluable service-to the people’s cause. 


Despite some impressions to the contrary, Bakunin was not 


a “‘putschist,” a promoter of phony revolutions. With his views 
about the revolutionary potential of the Lumpenproletariat, he 
saw revolutions as most likely to occur in “backward” countries, 
rather than in the relatively affluent industrial nations, with — 
their large elements of bourgeois-minded workers. In this respect, © 
history has proved Bakunin right and Marx wrong; for the most - 


notable revolutions of this century have been those that broke’ - y 


out in preindustrial Russia and China. And more recently, revo- ` 
lutionary ferment has proved to be greatest in African, Asian, 


~ and Central and South American lands. 


Bakunin also attached great importance to psychological 
factors in revolution, insisting that revolution was impossible for - 
people who had “lost the habit of freedom,” and thereby adding 


_ another dimension to revolutionary theory. As against Marx’s 


economic determinism, he left more room for Man’s will, his. 
aspiration to freedom and equality, and his “instinct of revolt,” 


‘which constitutes the “revolutionary consciousness” of oppressed 


peoples. On the other hand, he did overstress the importance of 


“temperament” in revolution, asserting, for example, that Latin — : 


and Slavic peoples were libertarian by nature—incapable of form- 
ing a strong state of their own, the Slavs’ statism was, so to speak, . 
imported from Germany. Yet we see that Russia and Spain are - 
today notably totalitarian states. And in Italy, where fascism. 


. first took hold, Mussolini was deposed only when he and his ally ` a 


Hitler faced certain defeat. 

Bakunin applied all that he had learned from his study of 
past upheavals such as the French Revolution and, above alle. «42 
from his direct participation in the Revolution of 1848, to the F 
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problems generated by the Franco-Prussian War of 1870: It was. 


during this period that Bakunin developed the idea of turning 


such a war between national states into a civil war for the Social. | 
‘Revolution. He believed that only a widespread guerrilla war ~ 


waged by the whole population could simultaneously repulse a 


‘tyrannical foreign army and defend the Social Revolution against | 


domestic enemies: “When a nation of thirty-eight million peo- 
ple rises to defend itself, determined to destroy everything, and 


ready to sacrifice their lives.and possessions rather than’ submit ~ 


‘to. slavery, no army in the world, however powerful, however 
‘well organized and equipped. with the most extraordinary weap- 
‘ons, will be able to conquer it.””? The recent history of Algeria 
and Vietnam certainly bears him out in this regard. . l 

Bakunin’s warnings to the Bolsheviks of his day, the Jacobins 
and the Blanquists, as to where their policies could lead, read 


>. almost like a preview of the general course of the Russian Revo- . 
~ lution from its inception to the final seizure of power and the 


5 ‘establishment of a totalitarian state: 


‘ . the construction of a powerfully centralized revolutionary 

Zoro “State ... would inevitably lead to the establishment of a military 
» ‘dictatorship . . . it would again condemn the masses, governed by - 

` edict, to immobility . . . to slavery and exploitation by a new, quasi- 

- revolutionary aristocracy . . . hence the triumph of the Jacobins or 

“the Blanquists would be the death of the revolution.” . 


To save the Revolution, Bakunin worked out a libertarian 
` _ strategy based on the principle that the forms of the new society 
“are generated by the. Revolution itself. Thus, a revolution di- 
‘rected from a single center, or even a number of urban centers, 
by means of commissars and with military expeditions to enforce 
decrees, must inevitably produce a new authoritarian regime: 


believed, therefore, in a general revolution embracing both the 
cities and. the countryside, and directed by the workers . and 


z peasants: in each locality. Properly coordinated at every level, 


libertarian and federalist character. 


today’s commissars will become tomorrow’s rulers. Bakunin - 


‘such a revolution would from the outset naturally assume a ~ 
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Among Bakunin’ s most senikan contributions to pie 


revolutionary theory was his confidence in the revolutionary 
- capacities of the peasantry. To be sure, he did not idealize them: 


he knew that they were ignorant, superstitious, and conserva 


tive. But he believed that if the radicals and progressive city - 


workers would abandon their snobbish attitudes and try to“ 


_ understand the peasants’ problems, the latter could be won over 


to the side of the Revolution. And, indeed, since poor peasants 
and landless laborers constituted the overwhelming mass of the 
tural population, -the very fate of the Revolution—as Bakunin 


well realized—hinged upon actively involving them in the strug. 


gle, not as second-class citizens, but in brotherly solidarity with : 
the urban workers. If the revolutionaries called instead. for the - 
immediate confiscation of their little parcels of land, and refused 


~to redistribute the estates of rich landowners and Church and 


t 


-after the Revolution. More generally, we may say that the Rus-: 


State properties among the millions of landless peasants, the 
latter would reinforce the armies of reaction, and the Revolution 
would be nipped in the bud. And over and above purely prac 
tical considerations, Bakunin feared the corrupting effect of- 
ruthless measures against the peasants on the revolutionaries. 
themselves. The erosion of moral and ethical principles would ` 
alone be sufficient to undermine the Social Revolution. . 

Bakunin repeatedly warned against the usurpation of the: 
Revolution by even a socialist government, which would insti- * 
tute collectivization (or any other measures) by decree. Its 
commissars and military expeditions would fan out over the 
countryside to expropriate the poorer peasants and institute a 
reign of terror like that which precipitated the collapse of the 


`. French Revolution. 


Within our own lifetimes, we have witnessed Stalin’s felon: 
of terror instituted as a means of forced collectivization. The ` 
Russian landworkers, unable to revolt by force of arms, resorted. : 
to an unrelenting, silent, but no less effective war of nonviolent = 
resistance. By acts of. sabotage, slowdowns, and other means, the. 


~~. peasants greatly cut agricultural production. This is one of the. 


main reasons why a regime capable of launching sputniks is still: 
unable to solve its agricultural problems, even half a century 
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a sian Revolution was doomed to fail when it lost its local and 
T ‘spontaneous character. The emerging creative forms of social 
| ~~ life, the soviets and other associations of the people, were 
"© aborted by the concentration of power in the State. 


Bakunin’s views on this subject are still relevant to the revo- 
_ lutionary struggles in the underdeveloped countries that com- 


Pe prise two-thirds of the world’s population.** He himself summed 
Zo up these views in the following words: “The constructive tasks 


__ of the Social Revolution, the new forms of social life, can emerge 
~~ only from the living experience of the grass-roots organizations 
which will themselves build the new society according to their 


=. manifold needs and desires.’’2° 


T Bakunin’s intense concern with the peasant problem has 
-v given rise to yet another false impression—namely, that he 
expounded a sort of primitive peasant anarchism and did not 


i pay enough attention to the problems of the industrial pro- 


~~ Jetariat in the comparatively advanced industrial nations of 

` Western Europe. To the contrary, he counted on the urban 
workers to play a leading role in radicalizing the peasants. 
_. Indeed, the First International (the International Working- 
- men’s Association, founded in September 1864) arose precisely 


ee out of the need for effective organization of the proletariat in 


increasingly industrialized countries. Perhaps the most fruitful 
_years of Bakunin’s life were those dedicated to promoting liber- 


tarian principles in the International. No revolutionary was 


-. more concerned than he with the problems of the labor move- 
ment, and his analysis, among other things, of the root causes 
of the evils afflicting the modern labor movement remains as 
timely as ever.” . 
It is impossible, in fact, to write a history of the international 
‘labor movement without taking into account the enormous 
influence of Bakunin’s ideas in Spain, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Central and South America, and even the United States. It was 
- Bakunin and the other libertarian members of the International 
who worked out the fundamental principles of the revolutionary 


es ‘syndicalist movements which flourished in these countries from 


the 1890's till the defeat of the Spanish Revolution in 1939. As 


Š = Professor Paul Brissenden long ago pointed out: 


ome htt 
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There is no doubt that all the main ideas of modern revolu- .  ” 4 


tionary unionism as exhibited in the I.W.W. may be found in the 
old International Workingmen’s Association. The I.W.W, organ 
Industrial Worker asserts that we: “. . . must trace the ideas of 

- Modern revolutionary unionism to the International. . . . Many- 
items in the program originally drafted by the famous anarchist, 
Michael Bakunin, for the International in 1868 were similar to 
the twentieth century slogans of the I.W.W.”2" 


The clash of personalities between Marx and Bakunin has been 
overemphasized, at least as an essential element in their running 
controversy during the congresses of the International. They 


_ should be seen, rather, as embodying two diametrically opposed 


tendencies in the theory and tactics of socialism—the authori- 
tarian and the. libertarian schools, respectively, the two main 


lines of thought that have helped shape the character of the 


modern labor movement. 

Many socialists of both camps, Bakunin included, then 
believed the collapse of capitalism and the social revolution to 
be imminent. Although this was an illusion, the debate they. 
conducted on fundamental principles has remained pertinent, 
and in various forms, still goes on. To many others at the time 
—as a French political scientist, Michel Collinet, has pointed 
out—the issues discussed by the authoritarian Marxists and the 


- libertarian Bakuninists seemed to be merely abstract speculation ~ 


about what might happen in the distant future: but the prob- . 
lems which then seemed so far-fetched, he says, “.. . are today 
crucial; they are being decisively posed not only in totalitarian’ 
regimes, which relate themselves to Marx, but also in the so- 


-< called capitalist nations which are being dominated by the . E 


growing power of the state.” 
Collinet lists the basic points in question: How can liberty 
and free development be assured in an increasingly industrialized 


society? How- can capitalist exploitation and oppression by the | a 


State be eliminated? Must power be centralized, or should it be 
diffused among multiple federated units? Must the capitalist 


State be supplanted by a workers’ State, or should the workers . - 


destroy all forms of State power? Should the International be 


the model of a new society or simply an instrument of the State 
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or of political parties? At the Congress of Lausanne in 1867, the 
Belgian delegate, Caesar de Paepe, raised just. such a question 


ae regarding “the efforts now being made by the International for 
the emancipation of the workers. Could this not,” he inquired, ~ 


“result in the creation of a new class of ex-workers who wield 


-. State power, and would not the situation of the workers be much 
. more miserable than it is now?””® 


Collinet remarks that “In this respect, the criticisms of 
` Bakunin and the Belgian collectivists were singularly cogent. Is 
‘it not in the name of ‘socialism’ that the people in the totali- 
tarian countries are so heavily oppressed?’’*° 

Bakunin was deeply concerned over the internal organization 


of the International, which he insisted must correspond to the: . 


` new society that it was struggling to bring about (a concern 
amply justified, if we consider the many autocratically organized 
unions of today, which constitute in themselves miniature 


States). He maintained that the workers, by constructing their g 


unions in accordance with libertarian principles, would “create 
‘within the old society the living seeds of the aew social order . 
they are creating not only the ideas, but the facts of the iik 
itself. .. 75 


‘Although a strong advocate of E padali prin- 


ciples, Bakunin did not see it as either practicable or desirable 
< - that society be controlled solely by unions or by any other single 
- agency: the abuse of power is a perpetual temptation. He main- 
tained that a free society must be a pluralistic society in. which 
the infinite neéds of Man will be reflected in an adequate variety 
_ of organizations. Geoffrey Osterrgard, in a significant article, 
“The Relevance of Syndicalism,” quotes the historian of social- 
ism G. D. H. Cole as saying toward the’end of his life: “I am 
neither a Communist nor a Social-Democrat because I regard 
_ both as creeds of totalitarianism, and... . society must rest. on 
-the widest possible diffusion of power and responsibility. . 
Osterrgard, who shares Cole’s view, concludes that: 


. ` the socialists of this generation’ will have to take a long 


step backwards if they are to move forward again in the right direc- . 


_-tion. They will have to reassess the whole libertarian tradition .. . 


eae : 
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and from ihis reassessment draw sustenance è for a new third camp 5 
movement, na l 


A such | a eramo: much can still be learned from. the 
failures as well as the achievements of Bakunin and the other. ~ 


pioneers who fought for freedom a century ago. 


Michael Bakunin 


A Biographical Sketch 
by James Guillaume 
1844—1916 


James Guillaume, Bakunins friend and comrade-in-arms, 


edited the last five volumes of the six-volume French edition of | 


“his collected works. Guillaume’s biographical sketch of Bakunin, 

here Englished in its entirety for the first time, originally ap- 
peared in his introduction to Volume II of that edition. 

This sketch is a primary source not only on the life of 
Bakunin, but also on the most significant events in the socialist 
movement of that period. It incidentally contributes valuable 
background information for many of the other selections in the 
present volume. Guillaume, who did not limit himself to record- 
ing events but also took part in shaping them, had been inclined 
toward anarchism even before he met Bakunin in 1869. Earlier, 
he had been one of the founders of the First International in 


Switzerland, where it held its first congress, in Geneva, in 1866. . 


He attended all its congresses, and eventually published a four- 
volume history of the International which has become an indis- 
pensable source on the socialist movement of the period as well 
as on the origins of the revolutionary syndicalist movement of 
the early 1900’s in France and elsewhere. Guillaume also wrote 
widely on libertarian theory and practice (see selection, P. 3 56) 
and edited a number of periodicals. His extensive writings on 
cultural subjects included substantial contributions to the theory 
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_ of libertarian progressive education as represented particularly . 


by the early-nineteenth-century Swiss educator Johann Pestalozzi. _ 


Mican ALEXANDROVicH Bakunin was born on May 18, | 
1814 on his family’s estate in the little village of Premukhino, 
in the province of Tver. His father was a career diplomat who, 
asa young attaché, had lived for years in Florence and Naples. 
Upon his return to Russia, he settled down on his paternal estate 
where, at the age of forty, he married an eighteen-year-old girl 
from the prominent Muraviev family. Given to liberal ideas, he 


-was for a while platonically involved with one of the Decembrist? - 


clubs. After Nicholas I became Tsar, however, Bakunin gave up 


politics and devoted himself to the care of his estate and the = 


education of his children, five girls and five boys, the oldest of 


whom was Michael. 


At fifteen, Michael entered the Artillery School in St. Peters- 
burg where, three years later, he was commissioned a junior 
officer and sent to garrison in the provinces of Minsk and of 
Grodno, in Poland. He arrived in the latter post shortly after.the 


Polish insurrection of 1832 had been crushed. The spectacle of © 


Poland terrorized shocked the gently bred young officer and 
deepened his hatred of despotism. Two years later, he resigned 
from the army and went to Moscow, where he lived for the next 
six years, spending some summer vacations on the family estate. 

In Moscow, Bakunin studied philosophy and began to read 


the French Encyclopedists. His enthusiasm for the philosophy of . 


Fichte, shared with his friends Stankevich and Belinsky,? led 
Bakunin to translate, in 1836, Fichte’s Vorlesungen iiber die 


l -Bestimmung des Gelehrten ( Lectures on the Vocation of the 


Scholar). From Fichte, Bakunin went on to immerse himself in 
the philosophy of Hegel, then the most influential thinker among 
German intellectuals. The young man wholeheartedly embraced 


_ Hegelianism, bedazzled by the famous maxim that “Everything 


that exists is rational”—even though it also served to justify the 
Prussian state. In 1839 he met Alexander Herzen and the latter’s 
friend. Nicholas Ogarev, who had returned from exile to Moscow; 
but their ideas and his were too divergent at the time for a - 


` meeting of minds. OO 
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In 1840, aged twenty-six, Bakunin went to St. Petersburg and 
thence to Germany, to study and prepare himself for a professor- 
ship in philosophy or history at the University of Moscow. 
When, in the same. year, Nicholas Stankevich died in Italy, 


: - Bakunin still believed in the immortality of the soul (letter to 
Herzen, October 23, 1840). In the course of his intellectual . 


evolution, however; he came to interpret the philosophy of Hegel 
as a revolutionary theory. As Ludwig Feuerbach, in his The 
Essence of Christianity, arrived at atheism by means of Hegelian 
doctrine, so Michael Bakunin applied Hegel to his own political 
and social ideas and arrived at social revolution. 

From Berlin, Bakunin moved in 1842 to Dresden. There he 


collaborated with Arnold Ruge* in publishing the Deutsche | 


Jahrbücher (“German Yearbooks”), in which he first began to 
formulate his revolutionary ideas. His article “Reaction in Ger- 
many: A Fragment by a Frenchman” concluded with the famous 
declaration: 


Let us put our trust in the eternal spirit which destroys and 
-annihilates only because it is the unfathomable and eternally 
creative source of all life. The desire for destruction is also a crea- 
tive desire. 


Herzen believed at first that the article had actually been 
written by a Frenchman, and wrote in his personal diary that 
“this is a powerful and firm appeal, a victory for the democratic 
` party. The article is from beginning to end bound to arouse wide 
interest.” l 

The illustrious German poet Georg Herwegh visited Bakunin 
in Dresden, and the two men formed a lasting friendship. A 
-resident of Dresden who also became Bakunin’s devoted friend 
was the musician Adolf Reichel. : 

Within a short time the Saxon government became overtly 
hostile toward Ruge and his collaborators, and Bakunin and 
Herwegh left Saxony for Switzerland. There Bakunin came into 
contact with the German communists grouped around Wilhelm 
Weitling. In Bern during the winter of 1843-44, a lifelong 
friendship developed with Adolf Vogt, who later became pro- 
fessor of medicine at the University of Bern. When the Russian 
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government demanded that the Swiss authorities deport Bakunin 
to Russia, he left Bern in February 1844, stopping first in 
Brussels and then in Paris, where he remained until 1847. 


II 


In Paris Bakunin again met Herwegh, the latter’s wife, Emma ` 


: Siegmund, and Kar] Marx, who had arrived there in 1843. Marx 


at first collaborated with Arnold Ruge, but he and Engels soon 
went their own way and began to formulate their own ideology.. 
Bakunin saw much of Proudhon, with whom he held night-long 
discussions, and was also on friendly terms with George Sand. 
The years in Paris were the most fruitful for Bakunin’s intellec- 
tual development—it' was then that the basic outlines of the 
ideas underlying his revolutionary program began to take shape, 


_ though it was not until much later that he freed himself entirely 


of metaphysical idealism. Bakunin himself informs us, in a 
manuscript written in 1871, of his intellectual relations with 


- Marx and Proudhon during this period. He recalls that: 


As far as learning was concerned, Marx was, and still is, incom- 
parably more advanced than I. I knew nothing at that time of 
political economy, I had not yet rid myself of my metaphysical 
abetrations, and my socialism was only instinctive. Although 
younger than I, he was already an atheist, a conscious materialist, 
and an informed socialist. It was precisely at this time that he was 
elaborating the foundations of his system as it stands today. We 
saw each other often. I greatly respected him for his learning and 
for his passionate devotion—though it was always mingled with 


vanity—to the cause of the proletariat. I eagerly sought his con- - ~ 


versation, which was always instructive and witty when it was not 
inspired by petty hate, which alas! was only too often the case. 
‘There was never any frank intimacy between us—our temperaments 
did not permit it. He called me a sentimental idealist, and he was 
right; I called him vain, perfidious, and cunning, and I also was 
tight. l 


Bakunin offers the following characterization of Engels in 
his book Statism and Anarchy: 
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In 1845 Marx was the leader of the German communists. 
_ While his devoted friend Engels was just as intelligent as he, he 
was not as erudite. Nevertheless, Engels was more practical, and 
no less adept at political calumny, lying, and intrigue. Together 
they founded a secret society of German communists or authori- 
tarian socialists. 


In a French manuscript of 1870, Bakunin evaluates Prou- 
dhon, comparing him to Marx: 


As I told him a few months before his death, . Proudhon, in 
spite of all his efforts to shake off the tradition of classical idealism, 
remained all his life an incorrigible idealist, immersed in the Bible, 
in Roman law and metaphysics. His great misfortune was that he 
had never studied the natural sciences or appropriated their method. 
He had the instincts of a genius and he glimpsed the right road, 
but hindered by his idealistic thinking patterns, he fell always into 
the old errors. Proudhon was a perpetual contradiction: a vigorous. 
genius, a revolutionary thinker arguing against idealistic phantoms, 
„and yet never able to surmount them himself. . . . Marx as a thinker 
is on the right path. He has established the principle that juridical 

evolution in history is not the cause but the effect of economic 
development, and this is a great and fruitful concept. Though he 
did not originate it—it was to a greater or lesser extent formulated 
before him by many others—to Marx belongs the credit for solidly 
‘establishing it as the basis for an economic system. On the other 
-hand, Proudhon understood and felt liberty much better than he. 
Proudhon, when not obsessed with metaphysical doctrine, was a 
revolutionary by instinct; he adored Satan and proclaimed Anarchy. 
Quite possibly Marx could construct a still more rational system of 
- liberty, but he lacks the instinct of liberty—he remains from head 
to foot an authoritarian. 


On November 29, 1847, at a banquet in Paris commemorat- 
ing the Polish insurrection of 1830, Bakunin delivered a speech 


in which he severely denounced the Russian government. At the. 


request of the Russian Ambassador, Kiselev, he was expelled 
from France. To counteract the widespread protests of those 
who sympathized with Bakunin, Kiselev circulated the rumor 
-that he had been employed by the Russian government to pose 


_ as a revolutionary, but that he had gone too far. (This is related | 
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by Bakinin in a letter to Fanelli, May 2ọ, , 1867. ) Bakunin then - 
went to Brussels, where he again met Marx. Of Marx and his : 
ċircle, Bakunin wrote to his friend Herwegh: l 


. The German workers, Bornstadt, Marx, Engels—especially -` 
Marx—poison the atmosphere. Vanity, malevolence, gossip, pre- _ 
tentiousness and boasting in theory and cowardice in practice. -` 
Dissertations about life, action, and feeling—and complete absence l 
of life, action, and feeling—and complete absence of life. Dis-. 
gusting flattery of the more advanced workers—and empty talk. . 
According to them, Feuerbach is a “bourgeois,” and the epithet’ 
BOURGEOIS! is shouted ad nauseam by people who are from head to ~ 
foot more bourgeois than anyone in a provincial city—in short, `. 
foolishness and lies, lies and foolishness. In such an atmosphere os 
no one can breathe freely. I stay away from them and I have openly `- 
declared that I will not go to their Kommunistischer Handwerker- -` 
verein [Communist Trade Union Society] and will have nothing to - : 
do with this organization. ` 


lll 


The revolution of February 24, 1848, opened the doors of | 
France once again to’ Bakunin. Just as he was about to return to ~~ 
Paris, however, events in Vienna and Berlin caused him to | 
change his plans, and he left for Germany in April. He was also ` 


then hoping to participate in the Polish insurrectionary move- 


ment. In Cologne, he again met Marx and Engels, who had | 
begun publication of their Neue Rheinische Zeitung. It was at ~ 
this time that the “Democratic Legion of Paris” organized an | 
expedition to Germany to stage an insurrection in.the Grand . 


~ . Duchy of Baden. The attempt was a disastrous failure. Marx and 


Engels violently attacked Bakunin’s friend Herwegh, who to- 

gether with other German exiles was one of the leaders of this — 
ill-fated expedition. Bakunin came to his defense. Much later— ` 
in 1871—Bakunin wrote that “I must openly admit that in this 
controversy Marx and Engels were in the right. With character- 


- istic insolence, they attacked Herwegh personally when he was- 


not there to defend himself. In a face-to-face confrontation with 
them, I needy defended Herwegh, and our mutual dislike 


_ began then.” 
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- Later, in June 1848, Bakunin went to Berlin and Breslau and 


l ae - then to Prague, where he tried to influence the Slav Congress in 


a revolutionary democratic direction. After participating in the 
week-long insurrection, which was brutally suppressed, he re- 


- turned to Breslau. He was still there when the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung—controlled by Marx—published in its July 6 issue a — 
‘letter from a Paris correspondent which read, in part: 


In regard to pro-Slav propaganda, we were told yesterday that 
George Sand possesses documents which greatly compromise the 
Russian exile Michael Bakunin and reveal him as an instrument or 
newly enrolled acent oF russia, who played a key part in the arrest 
of the unfortunate Poles. George Sand has shown these documents — 
to some of her friends. 


Bakunin immediately protested this infamous slander in a 
letter published in the Allgemeine Oder Zeitung of Breslau, and 


reprinted in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung on July 16. He also 
wrote to George Sand asking for an explanation. She replied in 


an open letter to the editor of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung: 


The allegations of your correspondent are entirely false. There 
are no documents, I do not have the slightest proof of the insinua- 
tions that you make against M. Bakunin. I have never had, nor 
have I ever authorized any one else to cast, the slightest doubt on 
his personal integrity and devotion to his principles. I appeal to 
your sense of honor and to your conscience to print this letter. 
immediately in your paper. - 


Marx printed her letter together with the comment: “We 
have fulfilled the obligation of the press to exercise strict vigi- 
lance over prominent public individuals and at the same time 


given M. Bakunin the opportunity to dispel suspicions which 


have been current in certain Paris circles.” 


It is useless to elaborate on the sitigular theory that it is the 


duty of the press to publish false and libelous accusations with- 
out attempting to verify the facts! 

The next month Bakunin and Marx met again in Berlin, aid 
a reluctant reconciliation was effected. Bakunin recalled the 
incident in 1871: “Mutual friends induced us to embrace, and 


„during our conversation Marx remarked, half-smilingly, “Do you | 
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know that I am now the chief of a secret communist society, so 

well disciplined that had I said to any member, “Kill Bakunin,” 

you would be dead?’ ” l 
Expelled from Prussia and Saxony, Bakunin sient the rest of 


the year 1848 in the principality of Anhalt. There he published, - a 


in German, the pamphlet Appeal to the Slavs: By a Russian 
Patriot, Michael Bakunin, Member of the Slay Congress. In this 


work he proposed that revolutionary Slavs unite with the revolu-. ~ > 


tionaries of other nations—Hungarians, Germans, Italians—to 
overthrow the three major autocracies of the time: the Russian 
Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the Kingdom of 


Prussia; this would be followed by the free federation of the o 


emancipated Slavic peoples. Marx criticized these ideas in the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung of February 14, 1849: 


Bakunin is our friend, but this does not prevent us from 
ctiticizing his pamphlet. Apart from the Russians, the Poles, and’ 
perhaps the Turkish Slavs, no Slavic people has a future, for the 
simple reason that they lack the indispensable historical, geo- 
graphical, political, and industrial conditions for independence and 
vitality. 


Regarding the difference between Marx’s and his own views e 


on the Slavic question, Bakunin wrote, in 1871: 


In 1848 we disagreed, and I must admit that his reasoning was 
more correct than mine. Carried away, enraptured by the atmos- . 
phere of the revolutionary movement, I was much more interested 
in the negative than in the positive aspect of the revolution. Never-- 
theless, there is one point on which Marx was wrong, and I was 
right. As a Slav, I wanted the emancipation of the Slavic race from 
the German yoke, and as a German patriot he did not admit then, 
‘nor will he admit now, the right of the Slavs to free themselves 
from German domination. He thought then, as he does now, that . 
the mission of the Germans is to civilize—that is to say, Germanize 
—the Slavs, for better or for worse.® 


In January 1849 Bakunin secretly arrived in Leipzig. There, - 
together with a group of young Czechs from Prague, he occupied 
himself with preparations for an uprising in Bohemia. In spite =~ 
of the growing reaction in Germany and France, hope still lived, = 
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' tion. had not yet been crushed. Pope Pius IX, expelled from 
Rome, had been replaced by the Roman Republic, headed by 


in command of the army. Venice, its freedom regained, hero- 
ically repulsed the siege of the Austtians; the Hungarians, rebel- 
: ling against Austria under the leadership of Kossuth, proclaimed 
the defeat of the Habsburgs. And on May 3, 1849, a popular 
-= rebellion broke out in Dresden, provoked by the refusal of. the 
~ “King of Saxony to accept the constitution of the German Empire 
“approved by the Frankfurt Parliament. The King fled, and a 
provisional government was proclaimed. For five days the rebels 
‘controlled the city. Bakunin, who had left Leipzig for Dresden 
in the middle of April, became one of the leaders of the rebellion 
-and inspired the highest measure of heroism in the men defend- 
~ ing the barricades against the Prussian troops. A gigantic figure 
---of a man, already renowned as a revolutionary, Bakunin became 
-the focus of all eyes. An aura of legend soon enveloped him. To 
chim alone weré attributed the fires set by the rebels; about him 
“it was written that he was “the very soul of the Revolution,” 
that he initiated widespread terrorism, that to stop the Prussians 
-= from shooting into the barricades he advised the defenders to 
take the art treasures from the museums and galleries and display 
‘them from the barricades—the stories were endless. 


3 Stephen Born (organizer of the Arbeiter Verbrüderung, the first 
>, organization, of German workers) to take his remaining troops 
: to Bohemia and spark a new uprising. Born refused, and dis- 
-banded his forces. Seeing that there was nothing more to be 
done, Bakunin, the composer Richard Wagner, and Heubner—a 
democrat, very loyal to Bakunin—went to Chemnitz. There, dur- 
- ing the night, armed bourgeois arrested Heubner and Bakunin 


= house and escaped. 

3 The role of Bakunin in this rebellion had — that of a 
-. ‘determined fighter as well as a leading strategist. Even the hostile 
Marx felt obliged to acknowledge his outstanding contribution 


“for there was more than one place in Europe where the revolu- - 


-the-triumvirate of Mazzini, Saff, and Armellini, with Garibaldi -. 


-where he was sentenced to hang. Once again his sentence was 


On May 9 the rebels—greatly outnumbered and outgunned— | 
<. retreated to Freiberg. There Bakunin pleaded in vain with 


3 and turned them over to the Prussians. Wagner hid in his sister’s- 
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in one of his letters, some years later, to the New York Daily. - 
‘Tribune (October 2, 1852), entitled “Revolution and Counter- 
revolution in Germany”: E 


In Dresden, the battle in the streets went on for four days. — 
The shopkeepers of Dresden, organized into “community guards,” 
not only refused to fight, but many of them supported the troops 
against the insurrectionists. Almost all of the rebels were workers 
from the surrounding factories. In the Russian refugee Michael 
Bakunin they found a capable and cool-headed leader. | 


IV 


Conducted to the Königstein fortress, Bakunin spent many `` i 


_ months in detention, and eventually was condemned to death; 


on January 14, 1850. In June his sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, and the prisoner was then extradited to Austria, 
at the request of the Austrian authorities. Bakunin was first jailed 
in Prague and then, in March 1851, transferred to Olmütz, 


commuted to life imprisonment. He was brutally treated in the 
Austrian prisons: his hands and feet were chained, and in 
Olmütz he was chained to the prison wall. 

Shortly thereafter, the Austrians handed Bakunin over to 
Russia, where he was imprisoned in the dreadful dungeons of the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul. At the beginning of his captivity, 
Count Orlov, an emissary of the Tsar, visited Bakunin and told 
him that the Tsar requested a written confession, hoping that. 
the confession would place Bakunin spiritually as well as phys- 
ically in the power of the Russian Bear. Since all his acts were 
known, he had no secrets to reveal, and so he decided to write _ 
tothe Tsar: 


You want my confession; but you must know that a penitent 
sinner is not obliged to implicate or reveal the misdeeds of others. 
I have only the honor and the conscience that I have never be- — >; 
trayed anyone who has confided in me, and this is why I will not a 
give you any names. 


When the Tsar, Nicholas I, read Bakunin’s letter, he re- 
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marked, “He is a good lad, full of spirit, but he is a dangerous 
-man and we must never cease watching him.”” 
~ . With the outbreak of the Crimean War in TA the Fortress 
".. of Peter and Paul was exposed to bombardment by the English, 
- ‘and Bakunin was transferred to Schliisselberg prison. There he 
~ was attacked by scurvy, and all his teeth fell out. Let me now 
- interject what I myself wrote the day after Bakunin died, stating 
only what he personally told me about the last period of his 
imprisonment: 


me The atrocious prison diet had completely ruined his stomach 
-> (scurvy) so that anything he ate caused nausea and vomiting, and“ 
-> he could digest only finely chopped sour cabbage. But if his body 

-= was debilitated, his spirit was indomitable. It was this above all he 

feared, that prison life would break his spirit; that he would no 
` longer hate injustice and feel in his heart the passion for rebellion 
- that sustained him; that the day would come when he would par- 

don his tormentors and accept his fate. But he need not have 
. feared: not for a single moment did his spirit waver, and he emerged 
5- from the aa of his conanement as he entered, undaunted 
` and defiant. . 


~ Jong, loathsome solitude, he found pleasure in mentally reenacting 

_ the legend of Prometheus the Titan, benefactor of mankind, who 

while chained to the Caucasian Rock by order of Olympus, heard 

_ the sweet plaintive melody of the ocean nymphs bringing con- 
`- solation and joy to the victim of Jupiter’s vengeance.® 


It was hoped that with the death of Nicholas I Bakunin’s 
‘situation would be to some extent alleviated. However, the new 
<. . Tsar, Alexander II, personally crossed Bakunin’s name off the 
~ amnesty list. Much later, Bakunin’s mother went before the Tsar 


- answered, “Madame, while your son remains alive, he will not 
be freed.” One day Alexander, while reading the letter that 
= - Bakunin had written his predecessor in 1851, remarked to his 
~~ aide, Prince Goncharov, “But I don’t see the. least sign of 
ec. - repentance.” 

-’ In 1857 Alexander was at last induced to relent, and Bakunin 
< was released from prison and sentenced to perpetual exile in 


He recounted to us, also, that to distract his mind from his 


‘: and begged him to have mercy on her son; but the autocrat - 
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Siberia. He was given permission to reside in the Tomsk region. . 
In the latter part of 1858 he married a young Polish girl, Antonia - 
Kwiatkowski. Somewhat later—through the intervention of. a- 
relative on his mother’s side, Nicholas Muraviev, Governor 
General of Eastern Siberia—Bakunin was permitted to move to- 
Irkutsk. There he was at first employed by a government agency, _ 
the Amur Development Authority, and later in a mining enter- 
prise, k 
Bakunin had expected to be freed quickly and allowed to : 
return to Russia. But Muraviev, who was trying to help him, lost - 
his post because he opposed the bureaucracy, and Bakunin real- - 
ized that he could regain his liberty in only one way: escape. 


Leaving Irkutsk in mid-June 1861 on the pretext of business— - 


alleged commercial negotiations and a government-authorized 


study—Bakunin arrived in Nikolaevsk in July. From there he» 


sailed on the government vessel Strelok to Kastri, a southern. 
port, where he managed to. board the American merchant ship. 
Vickery, which took him to Hakodate, Japan. He went next to` 
Yokohama, then in October to San Francisco, and in November - 
to New York. On December 27, 1861, Bakunin arrived in | 
London, where he was welcomed like a long-lost brother by ` 
Herzen and Ogarev. 7 


V 

I will briefly summarize Bakunin’s activity during the six.: 
years after his return to Western Europe. He soon realized that ~ 
despite his personal friendship with Herzen and Ogarev, he could — 
not associate himself with the political line of their journal, 
Kolokol -(“The Bell’). During the year 1862, Bakunin ex- 

pounded his current ideas in two pamphlets: To My Russian, - 
Polish, and Other Slav Friends and Romanov, Pugachev, or 


_ Pestel?® 


The ‘outbreak of the Polish insurrection of 1863 bond: 
Bakunin trying to unite all men of action to render effective aid ` 
and deepen the revolution. But attempts to organize a Russian | 
legion failed, and the expedition -of Colonel Lapinski came to | 
naught. Bakunin then went to Stockholm—where he was re- 
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~~ united with his wife—hoping to get help from Sweden. His plans 
all failed, however, and he returned to London. He next went to 
Italy, and in the middle of 1864 returned to Sweden. Thence he 


: T -: went back once more to London, where he again saw Marx, and 
"then to Paris, where he was reunited with Proudhon. Finally he 
-27 went back to Italy. | 


As a consequence of the war of 1859 and Garibaldi’s heroic 


ss i expedition of 1860, Italy then stood on the threshold of a new 


era. Bakunin remained there until 1867, living first in Florence 
- and then in and around Naples. It was during this period that 
he conceived the plan of forming a secret organization of revolu- 
_ tionaries to carry on propaganda‘ work and prepare for direct 
action at a suitable time. From 1864 onward he steadily recruited 
Italians, Frenchmen, Scandinavians, and Slavs into a secret 
society known as the International Brotherhood, also called the 
Alliance of Revolutionary Socialists. He and his friends also 
combated the devoutly religious followers of the republican 
Mazzini, whose watchword was “God and Country.” In Naples, 
Bakunin established the journal Libertà e Giustizia (“Liberty 
and Justice”), in which he developed his revolutionary program.”° 
In July 1866 he informed his friends Herzen and. Ogarev 
-about the secret society and its program, on which he-had been 
concentrating all his efforts for two years. According to Bakunin, 
the society then had members in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, England, France, Spain, and Italy, as well as Polish 
and Russian members. 
In 1867 bourgeois democratic pacifists of many lands (though 
_. preponderantly French and German) founded The League for 
- Peace and Freedom and convened a congress in Geneva which 
aroused wide interest. Although Bakunin had few illusions about 
the new organization, he hoped to propagandize its members in 


na favor of revolutionary socialism. He attended the congress, © 


addressed the delegates, and became a member of the Central 
“Committee of the League. For a whole year he tried to induce 
the Committee to adopt a social revolutionary program. At the 
second congress of the League, in Bern in 1868, Bakunin and 
- his colleagues in the Alliance of Revolutionary Socialists tried to 
. persuade the congress to adopt unambiguously revolutionary 


_ resolutions. After several days of heated debate, however, thi 
resolutions were voted down. The minority faction of revolu 


_ organization, called the International Alliance of Socialist: 


< by Bakunin; a summary of -his ideas, it was the product: and : 


_ affirms that all the existing politica] and authoritarian States, which 


©., replaced by a worldwide union of free associations, agricultural 


Riissian Janguage journal, Narodnoye Dyelo (“Public Affairs”), . 


oe of the Alliance. With the second issue, however, the editorship“: 
changed hands: the paper fell under the control of Nicholas 
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tionary socialists then resigned from the League, on Septembe 
25, 1868, and that same day founded a new, open—not secre 


Democracy. The Alliance’s Declaration of Principles was written. 


culmination of the long period of ideological development he. 
had begun in Germany in 1842. Among other things, it stated: 
that:- 


The alliance dečlares itself atheist; it seeks the EE sia 
definitive abolition of classes and the political, economic, -and 
social equality of both sexes. It wants the land and the instruments -< 
of labor (production), like all other property, to be converted into 

. the collective property of the whole society for utilization by the: 
workers; that is, by agricultural and industrial associations. - It 


are to be reduced to simple administrative functions dealing with 
public utilities in. their respective countries, must eventually -be 


and industrial. 


The New Alliance affirmed its desire to become a branch. of 
the International, whose statutes it accepted. z 
Just a few weeks earlier (September.1) the’ first issue oe a... 


had appeared, under the editorship of Bakunin and Nicholas: 
Zhukovsky, and had published a “Program of Russian Socialist: 
Democracy”—a program that coincided, in the main, with that: 


Utin, who gave it an entirely different orientation.” 


VI 

The International Workingmen’s Association was founded © 
in--London on September 23, 1864, but its structure. and “its: 
constitution were not formally adopted until the first congress . 
convened in Geneva, B 3—8, 1866. In’ October 186i 
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Bakunin again met Marx, whom he had not seen since 1848. 


ieee Ye requested this meeting to reestablish friendly relations with 


` Bakunin who had been estranged when, in 1853, Marx’s Neue 


bet Rheinische Zeitung repeated the old libel that Bakunin was a- 


‘Russian agent. Mazzini and Herzen defended Bakunin, who was 
* at that time in a Russian prison. Later in 1853 Marx had 
declared in the English paper Morning Advertiser that he was 
Bakunin’s friend and had personally assured Bakunin that this 
was still the case. At their reunion in 1864, Marx invited 
Bakunin to join the International, but Bakunin preferred to 
return to Italy to devote himself to his secret organization. 
Bakunin’s decision was understandable. At that time the Inter- 
‘national, outside of the General Council in London and a few 
Mutualist workers from Paris, could hardly be considered an 
international organization, and no one could foresee the impor- 
tance it later assumed. It was only after the second congress at 
Lausanne in September 1867, the two strikes in Paris, and the 
great strike at Geneva (1868) that it drew serious attention and 
its revolutionary capabilities could no longer be ignored. In its 
third congress, in Brussels in 1868, the theories of cooperativism 


and Proudhonist Mutualism were seriously challenged by those 


of revolution and collective ownership: 
In July 1868 Bakunin became a member of the Geneva 


i section of the International, and after resigning from the 
“League for Peace and Freedom” at its Bern Congress, he settled | 


in Geneva in order to participate actively in the labor movement 
of the city. Intensive propaganda sparked the growth of the 
International. A trip to Spain by Fanelli (an Italian revolu- 


_-tionary socialist and coworker of Bakunin) resulted in the estab- - 
- . lishment of the International in Madrid and Barcelona. The . 


~ French sections of French-speaking Switzerland united into a 


d _ federation under the name “Romance Federation of the Inter- 


national” and in January 1869 launched their official organ, the 
magazine L’figalité. L’ Égalité attacked the false socialists of the 
Swiss Jura (mountains) and won the enthusiastic support of a 


majority of the region’s workers for revolutionary socialism. On 


various occasions, Bakunin came to the Jura to denounce what 
he called “collaboration between workers and employers, alli- 
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~ ances—masked as sacl oan pclae bourgeois political parties’ ` 


and reactionary groups,” gradually forming a lasting friendship 
with the militant-workers. In Geneva itself, a conflict took place 
between construction workers, who were instinctively revolu- ~ 


tionary, and the better-paid and highly skilled watch and jewelry ee 


workers, who called themselves “Fabrica” and who wanted to 


participate in election campaigns with the bourgeois radicals. : 
Those of a revolutionary tendency had the powerful encourage- 


ment of Bakunin, who, in addition to his public addresses, re 


formulated his program and exposed the opportunists in a series — = 


of notable articles such as “The Policy of the International” 


[see selection in present volume], printed in L’Fgalité. As a - = 
result, the Bakuninists won out—although this victory proved, = ` 


regrettably, temporary. Nonetheless, since the Belgian, Spanish, 


French, and French-Swiss sections of the International all ` 
favored collectivism, its adoption by a large majority at the next. © 


congress was assured. = 

The General Council of London refused to admit the Alli- ` 
ance as a branch of the International because the Alliance would 
constitute what amounted to a second international body in the 
International, thereby causing confusion and disorganization. 
Unquestionably one of the motives for this decision was Marx’s 
ill will toward Bakunin, whom the German regarded as a 
schemer aiming to “break up the International and convert it 


into his own tool.” But in any case, irrespective of Marx’s ~ 
personal sentiments, Bakunin’s idea of forming a dual organiza- . = 
tion was unfortunate. When this was explained to him by his > = 
-Belgian and Swiss comrades, he recognized the justice of the 


General Council’s decision. The Central Bureau of the Alliance, 
after consulting the members, dissolved the Alliance, and the 
local group in Geneva became a simple section of the Inter- _ 
national which was then admitted to membership by the General ` 
Council in July 1860. . 


The fourth general congress of the International (Basel, oe | $ 
September 6-12, 1869) almost unanimously endorsed the prin- 
ciple of collective property, but it soon became evident that the ~ < 


delegates were divided into two distinct ideological groups. The; 
Germans, Swiss-Germans, and English were state communists. 
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iards—were antiauthoritarian communists, federalists, or anar- 
chists who took the name “Collectivists.”” Bakunin, naturally, 
-belonged to this faction, which included the Belgian De Paepe 
and the Parisian Varlin.” 

-> ‘The secret organization founded by Bakunin in 1864 -was 
` dissolved in January 1869 because of an internal crisis, but many 
-of its members kept in touch with each other. ‘The intimate 
circle attracted new friends, Swiss, Spaniards, and Frenchmen, 
 Varlin among them. This free contact of men united for collec- 
-> tive action in an informal revolutionary fraternity was continued 
- in order to strengthen and give more cohesion to the great 
revolutionary movement which the International represented. 

~- In the summer of 1869, Borkheim, a friend of Marx, repeated 
` in the Berlin journal Zukunft (“The Future”) the old libel that 


_continued to spread ‘this falsehood.: When Bakunin met Lieb- 
-knecht at the Basel Congress, he challenged him to prove his 
-. charges -before an impartial “court of honor.” Liebknecht 


“had only repeated what he read in the papers, primarily the 
“Zukunft. The court of honor unanimously found Liebknecht 
- guilty and signed a statement to that effect. Liebknecht admitted 
' that he was wrong and shook hands with Bakunin, who then set 
fire to the statement, using it to light his cigarette. . 

_. +: After the Basel Congress, Bakunin moved to Locarno, where 
- ` he could live cheaply and where he would not be distracted while 
‘making a number of Russian translations for a St. Petersburg 
-publisher (the first was of volume one of Marx’s Das Kapital) .*° 
Unfortunately, Bakunin’s departure from Geneva left the field 
-< open for the political machinations of a group headed by the 


> rupted the Russian section of the International, occupied the key 
posts, and seized control of its organ, L’ Égalité. Marx entered 
„into an alliance with Utin and his camarilla of pseudosocialists of 


place for the Geneva International. Meanwhile, on March 28, 


` The opposing group—Belgians, Swiss-French, French, and Span- 


~ Bakunin was a Russian agent, and Wilhelm -Liebknecht; a 
founder of the German Social Democratic party, at various times — 


~ explained that he had never personally slandered Bakunin, but `- 


= Russian immigrant Nicholas Utin. In a few months they dis- 


the “Temple Unico,” the old Masonic hall used asa meeting . 
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Marx addressed his notorious “Confidential Communication” to .~ =. 


his German friends in order to stir up hatred among the German — 


‘Democratic Socialists against Bakunin. He represented him as‘an 


agent of the pan-Slavist party, from which, Marx declared, 

Bakunin received twenty-five thousand francs per year. : 
In April 1870, Utin and his Geneva conspirators engineered ` 

a split of the Romance Federation into two factions. The first 


faction, which took the name “Jura Federation,” was in agree- `- 2 


ment with the Internationalists of France, Belgium, and Spain. 
They adopted a revolutionary antiauthoritarian position, declar- 
ing that “all participation of the working class in the politics of 


bourgeois governments can result only in the consolidation and - . ~ 
. perpetuation of the existing order.” The other, the Temple Unico __ 
faction, backed by the London General Council as well as by - 
the Germans and Swiss-Germans, believed in “electoral action Se z 


and workers’ candidates for political posts.” 
Bakunin was at that time preoccupied with Russian events. 


In the spring of 1869 he became friendly with the fiery young: E 


revolutionist Sergei Nechaev. Bakunin still believed at that time 


in the possibility of a vast peasant uprising in Russia, much like > ~ 
that of Stenka Razin. The second centennial of this great revolt «= 


of 1669 seemed almost like a prophetic coincidence. It was then — 


l that Bakunin wrote in Russian the manifesto Some Words to. ~ 
My Young Brothers in Russia and the pamphlet Science and 
the Present Revolutionary Cause. Nechaev soon returned to ` 


Russia, but was forced to flee again after the arrest of almost all 


his friends and the destruction of his organization. He reached - = 


Switzerland in January 1870. Nechaev then prevailed upon 
Bakunin to abandon the translation of Marx’s Das Kapital which 


he had already begun, and to concentrate entirely upon Russian ' - 
revolutionary propaganda. Nechaev also succeeded in obtaining | - 
money for his alleged “Russian Committee” from the remainder ~. 


of the Bakhmetiev Fund for Russian revolutionary propaganda, 
which was administered by Ogarev. 


Bakunin also wrote, in Russian, the pamphlet To the Officers s : 


of the Russian Army, and, in French, The Bears of Bern and . 
the Bear of St. Petersburg. He edited a few i issues of the new 5 
series of Kolokol and. engaged in feverish activity for EME 
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‘months. In July 1870, when. Bakunin realized that. Nechaev was 
using him to attain a personal dictatorship by Jesuitical methods, 
the broke off all relations with the young revolutionist.-He had 
‘been the victim of excessive trustfulness and of his admiration 
x for Nechaev’s savage energy. Bakunin wrote to Ogarev on August 
- 2x, 1870: 
We have been pretty fine fools. How Herzen would have 
> laughed at us if he were still alive, and how right he would have 
<. ‘been!! Well, all we can do is to swallow this bitter pill, which will 
_ make us more cautious in the future. 


VII 


` When the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 broke out, 


- Bakunin passionately followed the course of battle. To his friend 
` -Ogarev he wrote in a letter dated August 11, 1870, “You are 
- only a Russian, but I am an Internationalist.” To Bakunin, the | 


- crushing of France by feudal, militarist Germany would mean 
~~ the triumph of the counterrevolution; and this defeat could only 
- -be avoided by calling upon the French people to rise en masse 
_’ and throw out both the foreign invader ‘and their own domestic 
_. tyrants who were holding them in economic and political bond- 
~ age. To his socialist friends 1 in Lyons, Bakunin wrote: 


The patriotic movement is nothing in comparison with what | 


-` you must now do if you want to save France. Therefore, arise my 
“- comrades to the strains of the Marseillaise which today is once 
again the true anthem of France palpitating with life, the song of 
~ liberty, the song of the people, the song of humanity. In acting 
patriotically we are (also) saving universal liberty. Ab! if I were 
“young again, I would not be writing letters. I would be among 
` you! , 


. .- A correspondent of the Volksstaat ( Wilhelm Liebknecht’s 
s paper) had reported that the Parisian workers were “indifferent 


© toward the war.” Bakunin felt that it was perverse to accuse the 
workers of an apathy which, if actually present, would be - 


, criminal on their. part. He wrote to the workers that they could 
‘not remain indifferent.to the German invasion, that they must 
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sian militarism. te 


_ If France were invaded by an army of German, English; Bel 
gian, Spanish, or Italian proletarians, holding high the banner of 
revolutionary socialism and proclaiming to the world the final 
emancipation of labor, I would have been the first to cry to” the: 
workers of France: “Open your arms, embrace them, they are your: 
brothers, and unite with them to sweep away the rotten remains of 
the bourgeois world!” . . . But the invasion that today dishonors. 
France is an aristocratic, monarchic, military invasion. . . If they. 
remain passive before this invasion, the French workers will betray- 
not only. their own liberty, they will also betray the cause of the. 
workers of the world, the sacred cause of revolutionary socialism, 


Bakunin’s. ideas about the’ situation facing French worker : 


and the means that should be employed to save France and the:-; 


cause of liberty were expressed by him in a small pamphlet: 
which appeared anonymously, in September 1870, under- the 
title Letters to a Frenchman on the Present Crisis. [See R 
in this volume. |] _ 

Bakunin left Locarno on September 9, 1870, and arrived 1 in 
Lyons on the fifteenth. On his arrival, a Committee for the- 
Salvation of France, whose most active and determined member ` 
was Bakunin, was immediately organized to mount a revolu 
tionary insurrection. The program of the movement was printed i 
on a huge red poster and was signed by the delegates of Lyons, - 
St.-Etienne, Tarare, and Marseilles. Although Bakunin was a: 
foreigner and. his position therefore more precarious, he did’ not ` 
hesitate to add his signature to those of his friends, thus sharing + 
their perils and their responsibilities. The poster proclamation~: 
first declares that “The administrative and governmental ma 


chinery of the State having bgcome impotent is abolished,” and: 


that “The people of France [have] regained full control over 
their own affairs. . . .” It then immediately proposes the forma: . 
tion in all the federated communes of Committees for- the: 
Salvation of France, and-the immediate dispatch to Lyons: of. - 
two delegates from each committee: in the capital. of each... 
department of France, to form the: Revolutionary Convention ` 


_. for the Salvation of France. 
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= in possession of the Lyons City Hall; but the treason of General 
~~ Cluseret, in helping to suppress an uprising he had endorsed, 


— and the cowardice of some of those who had betrayed the trust 


: . of the people caused the defeat of the revolutionists. Bakunin, 
-against whom the prosecutor of the Republic, Andrieux, had 


' in hiding for some time, trying to prepare a new uprising. In the 


.. -méantime, the French authorities spread the rumor that Bakunin. 


-was a paid agent of Prussia and that the Government of 


i _ National Defense could prove it. On its part, Liebknecht’s 
Volksstaat, commenting on the twenty-eighth of September and 


the red poster proclamation, declared that “Not even the Berlin 


=e [government’s] press could have better served Bismarck’s plans.” 


On October 24, Bakunin, in despair over events in France, 


~~ sailed from Marseilles on a ship returning to Locarno by way of 


ai Genoa and Milan. The day before his departure he had written 
i --the-following to the Spanish Socialist Sentinon, who had come 
~- to. France hoping to participate in the revolutionary movement: 


The French people are no longer revolutionary at all... . 


i- Militarism and Bureaucracy, the arrogance of the nobility and the 


-Protestant Jesuitry of the Prussians, in affectionate alliance with 


=. the knout of my dear sovereign and master, the Emperor of all 


the Russias, are going to command all Europe, God knows for how 
many years. Goodbye to all our dreams of impending Revolution! 


The uprising that broke out in Marseilles on October 31, 


vee only seven days after Bakunin’s departure, confirmed his pessi- 


C mistic prediction: the Revolutionary Commune which had been 


< established when news of the capitulation of Bazaine reached 
:: Marseilles held out for only five days before surrendering to 


~~~. Alfonso Gent, who had been sent by Gambetta. 
) In Locarno, where he spent the winter in seclusion, battling 


“against poverty and despair, Bakunin wrote the continuation of 
©- his Letters to a Frenchman, an analysis of the new situation in 
“= Europe. It was published in the spring of 1871 with the char- 
< acteristic title, The Knouto-Germanic Empire and the Social 

~ Revolution. News of the Parisian insurrection of March 18, 1871 


ae _(the Paris Commune) lightened his pessimism. ‘The Paris pro- 


~-<- On September 28, a popular uprising put the revolutionists: 


`=. issued an order of arrest, fled to Marseilles where he remained —— 
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letariat, at least, had lost neither their energy nor their spirit -~ 
of revolt. But France, exhausted and defeated, could not be. . 
galvanized by the heroism of the people of Paris. The attempts: ~~ 
in various provinces to spread the communalist movement (self- 
governing communes) failed, and the Parisian insurrectionists. . 
were finally crushed by their innumerable enemies. Bakunin, who 


- had gone to stay with friends in the Jura to be nearer the French - 


frontier, was unable to help and was compelled to return to 
Locarno. 
But this time Bakunin did not give way to discouragement... ~ 
The Commune of Paris, upon which all the reactionary forces ` 
concentrated their furious, venomous hatred, kindled a spark of 


hope in the hearts of all the exploited. The proletariat of the -` 


world saluted the heroic people whose blood-ran in torrents for `- 
the emancipation of humanity. “The modern Satan, the great - 
rebellion, suppressed, but not pacified!” exclaimed Bakunin. The | 
Italian patriot Mazzini added his voice to those who cursed the: 
Commune and the International. Bakunin wrote the Response’ - 
of an Internationalist to Mazzini which appeared in August 1871 ~. 
in both Italian and French. This work made a deep impression - 
in Italy, and produced among the youth and the workers of Italy 


a climate of opinion which gave birth, toward the end of 1871, - 4 
to many new sections of the International. A second pamphlet, 


The- Political Theology of Mazzini and the International, even 
further consolidated and extended the International. Bakunin, 
who by sending Fanelli to Spain had created the International ` 
there, was by his polemic with Mazzini also the creator of the 
International in Italy. Now he threw himself passionately into 
the struggle not only against the domination of the bourgeoisie = 
over the proletariat, but against the men who were trying tò = 
install the principle of authority in the International Working- -= 
men’s Association. 


VII 


The split in the Romance Federation (French-speaking 
Switzerland), which could have been healed if the London. 
General Council had so desired and if the agents of that Council — 
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sibility. In August 1870 Bakunin and three of his friends were 
-expelled from the Geneva section because they had declared 
their sympathy for the Jura Federationists. Soon after the end 
of the Franco-Prussian War Marx’s agents came to Geneva to 


‘section of the Alliance believed that they had given sufficient 
proof of their friendly intentions. by dissolving their section. But 
the party of Marx and Utin did not cease its harassments: a new 
‘section, called “Propaganda and Revolutionary Socialist Action,” 

formed by refugees from the Paris Commune and including old 
members of the ‘Alliance section, was promptly refused admis- 
- sion to the International by the General Council. Instead of a 
: general congress of the International, the General Council, con- 
trolled by Marx and his friend Engels, in September 1871 con- 
~ vened a secret conference in London, attended. almost éntirely 
~ by partisans of Marx. The .conference adopted resolutions de- 
- stroying the autonomy of the sections and federations of the 
' International and giving the General Council powers that vio- 
` Jated the fundamental statutes of the International and the con- 


- political [parliamentary] action of the working class.” 
~~ Immediate action was necessary. The International, a vast 
© federation of groups organized to fight the economic exploitation 


~ derailed by alittle band of Marxist arid Blanquist sectarians.** 
“:The sections of the Jura, together with the “Propaganda and 
~ Revolutionary” section of Geneva, met in Sonvilier (November 
_ 12, 1871) and established the Jurassian Federation of the Inter- 
national. This association sent a circular to all the federations 


-òf the General Council and to energetically reconquer their 
. autonomy. The circular, among other things, declared:%° 


If there is an undeniable fact, attested to a thousand times by 
“experience, it is the corrupting effect produced by authority on 
: -those who manipulate it. It is waka Epone for a man who 
i wields pogr to remain a moral man. 


had beer less perfidious, was aggravated to the point of irrever-- 


‘tevive the discords. The members of the now-dissolved Geneva ` 


ference. At the same time’ it tried to promote and organize, _ 
under the direction of the General Council, what it called “the — 


: of the capitalist system, was in imminent danger of being - 


` -of the International urging them to jointly resist the usurpations - 


the Italian sections of the International. Spain, Belgium, most 
of the French sections (secretly reorganized in spite of. the 
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The General Council could not escape this inevitable law 
- These men, accustomed: to march at our head and to speak in otir. 
name, have been led by the very demands of their situation - to: 
desire that their particular program, their particular doctrine 
‘should prevail in the International. Having become in their own 
eyes a sort of government, it was natural that their own particula 

-ideas should appear to them as official theory, as they had the 
sole “freedom of the city” [unlimited power] in the Association. s 
whilst divergent views expressed by other groups appeared no > 
longer the legitimate expression of opinions with. rights equal to. is 
their own, but.as veritable heresies. . 

We do not impugn the eons of the General Council. Th 
‘persons who compose it found themselves the victims of an inevi- 
table necessity. They wanted in good faith, and for the triumph of 
their particular. doctrine, to introduce into the International -the 
principle of authority. Circumstances appeared to favor their doc- 
trine, and it appears to us quite natural that this school, whose 
ideal is THE CONQUEST OF POLITICAL POWER BY THE WORKING. CLASS, = 
should have believed that the International was going to alter its 
original structure and transform itself into a hierarchical’ organiza- 4 
tion directed and governed by the General Council. . 

But while we understand these tendencies. we feel odi to 
fight them in the name of that Social Revolution whose program. 
is “Emancipation of the workers by the workers themselves.” 

The ‘future society must be nothing else than the universaliza- 
tion of the organization that the International has formed for itself: 
We must therefore strive to make this organization as close as 
possible to our ideal. How could one expect an egalitarian society: 
to emerge out of an authoritarian organization? It is impossible. 

_ The International, embryo of the future society, must from now on 
faithfully. reflect our principles of federation and liberty, and must: 

reject any principle tending toward authority and scetonip: 


- Bakunin enthusiastically Helene’ the Sonvilier circular and | 
devoted all his energies to actively propagating its principles in-. 


Versailles reaction. following the defeat of the Paris Commune), 
and most of the United States sections declared’ themselves in. 
agreement with the Swiss-Jura Federation. It was soon certain : 
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i - that the attempts of Marx and his allies to capture the Inter- 
-<:\ national would be repulsed. The first half of 1872 was marked 
=. by a “confidential circular” issued by the General Council, 
- written by Karl Marx and printed as a pamphlet entitled Les 
z- prétendues scissions dans l'Internationale (“The Alleged Splits 
= in the International” ). Prominent Federalist militants and others 
seeking independence from the General Council were personally 
slandered, and the widespread protests against certain acts of the 
~ General Council were depicted as sordid intrigues by members 
+- of the old International Alliance of the Social Democracy (the 
os Alliance) who, directed by “the Pope of Locarno” (Bakunin), 
= ` were working for the destruction of the International. Bakunin 
za gave his reaction to this circular in a letter: “The sword of 
` Damocles that hung over us so long has at last fallen over our 
~. heads. It is not really a sword, but the habitual Weapon of Marx, 
-a heap of flth.” 
Bakunin passed the summer and autumn of 1872 in 1 Zurich, 
_- where on his initiative a Slavic section was founded, composed 
almost entirely of Serbian and Russian students, which joined 
the Jura Federation of the International. Since April Bakunin 
had been in contact with Russian émigré youths in Locarno who 
“organized themselves into a secret action and propaganda group. 
©» The most militant member of this group was Armand Ross 
“> (Michael Sazhin). In intimate contact with Bakunin from the 


= . summer of 1870 to the spring of 1876, Ross was the principal. . 


-> intermediary between the prear EVO ONOA, agitator and Rus- 

+- sian youth. 

i Bakunin’s propaganda during this period was an inspiration 

_ - to the young Russians in the following years. Bakunin’s dictum 

» ~ that the youth must “co TO THE PEOPLE” had become an axiom 

within the populist movement. In Zurich, Ross established a 
© Russian-language printing plant which in 1873 published Istori- 


cheskoye Razvitiye Internatsionala (“The Historical Develop- - 


“** ment of the International”), a collection of articles translated 
"from Swiss and Belgian socialist papers, with explanatory notes 
a ¿by different writers, and a chapter on the Alliance written by 
> | Bakunin. In 1874 Ross’s press printed Gosudarstvennost i 
<i Anarkhiya (“Statism and Anarchy”). [See selection in this 


- the English Federation five. These twenty-two delegates, ‘the 


‘clique headed by Marx and Engels. The only decision of the 


-after one-third -of the delegates had already gone home, ‘bya 
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volume.] A conflict with Peter Lavrov and personal dissensions 
among some of its members led to the dissolution of the Zurich 
Slav section of the International in 1873.” ; 

In the meantime the General Council decided to’ convene:a 
general congress for September 2, 1872. It chose to meet at The 
Hague for two main reasons: it was a location close to London’ 
and thus allowed many delegates who agreed with Marx’s 
policies or held fictitious credentials to get to the congress easily; 
at the same time, the location made it more difficult for delegates 
‘representing remote or legally banned federations to attend; 
there was no possibility, for example, of Bakunin’s attending. 
The newly constituted Italian Federation refused to send dele- 
gates. The Spanish Federation. sent four, the Jura Federation 
two, the Belgian Federation seven, the Dutch Federation four, 


only ones truly répresenting constituents of the Internationa’ 
made up the core of the minority. The majority of forty who; 
in reality, represented only themselves had already. pledged 
themselves in advance to faithfully carry out the orders of the 


congress with which we deal here is the expulsion of Bakunin 
[Guillaume was also expelled] from the International. This 
action was taken on the last day of the congress, September Ti 


vote of twenty-seven for and seven against, with eight absten: 
tions. A mock inquiry by a five-member commission, held behind 
closed doors, found Bakunin guilty of the charges made by the 
Marxist clique, and he was expelled on two grounds: 


1. That a-draft of principles and letters signed “Bakunin” proves = 
that said citizen has tried to establish, and perhaps has suc- 
ceeded in establishing, a society in Europe named “The ` 
Alliance” with rules-on social and political matters entirely - 
different from those of the International. 

2. That Citizen Bakunin has made- use of deceptive tricks int 
order to appropriate some portion of another person’s fortune, . 
which constitutes fraud; that further he or his agents oid. 
to PARS lest he be compelled to meet his obligations. pate 
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-The second Marxist accusation refers to the three hundred 


i - rubles advanced to Bakunin for the translation of Marx’s Das 
>77 Kapital and the letter written by Nechaev to the publisher 


Poliakov. 
A protest against this infamy, immediately published by 


= : a group of Russian immigrants, made these points: 


Geneva and Zurich, October 4, 1872. They have dared to accuse 
“our friend Michael Bakunin of fraud and blackmail. We do not 
~ deem it necessary or opportune to discuss the alleged facts on which 
these strange accusations against our friend and compatriot are 
- based; The facts are well known in all details and we will make it 
our duty to establish the truth as soon as possible. Now we are 

- prevented from so doing by the unfortunate situation of another 
compatriot who is not our friend, but whose persecution at this 
very moment by the Russian government renders him sacred to us. 
_[This refers to Nechaev, who was arrested in Zurich on August 
14, 1872, and extradited to Russia via Switzerland on October 27, 

_ 1872.] Mr. Marx, whose cleverness we do not, like others, question, 
„has this time at least shown very bad judgment. Honest hearts in 


¿~ . all lands will doubtless beat with indignation and disgust at so 
... shameful a conspiracy and so flagrant a violation of the most ele- 


‘mentary principles of justice. As to Russia, we can assure Mr. Marx 
that all his maneuvers will inevitably end in failure.-Bakunin is too 

_ well esteemed and known there for calumny to touch him. Signed: 
Nicholas Ogarev, Bartholomy Zaitsev, Vladimir Ozerov, Armand 
Ross, Vladimir Holstein, Zemphiri Rali, Alexander Oelsnitz, 
Valerian Smirnov. 


The day after the Hague Congress of September 5, 1872, 
another congress of the International—comprising delegations 


-from the Italian, Spanish, Swiss-Jura federations, as well as ` 


> representatives from American and French sections—convened 
- in. St.-Imier, Switzerland. The congress stated that it unani- 
mously: . . 
- Rejects absolutely all resolutions of the Hague Congress and 
. does not recognize to any extent the powers of the new General 
Council named by it. [The General Council had been transferred 
to New York.|?° 


. The Italian Federation had already affirmed, on August 4, 
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1872, the resolutions of the St.-Imier Congress, which the Jura n 
Federation also adopted at a special meeting held the same day 


-as that of the congress. Most of the French sections hastened to--_ `: 
express their complete approval.. The Spanish and Belgian feder- `- 
ations endorsed the resolutions at their congresses held respec- ~ 
tively in Cordoba and Brussels during Christmas week of 1872. - ce 
The American Federation did likewise at its meeting in New > = 


York City on January 12, 1873. The English Federation, which ~ : 


included Marx’s old friends Eccarius and Jung, refused to recog- ` 


nize the decisions of the Hague Congress and the new General a : 
Council.”° Wake: 


On June 5, 1873, the General Council in New York, exercis- -~= 
ing the powers vested in it by the Hague Congress, barai T 
the Jura Federation, declaring it subversive. As a result, the ~- 
Dutch Federation, which had been neutral, joined the other -= 


seven federations of the International, declaring on February 14, 
1873, that it refused to recognize the “suspension” of the Jura - 
Federation. 


The publication by Marx and the ‘little group that still- eae 


remained faithful to him of a pamphlet filled with gross lies, 
entitled The Alliance of the Social Democracy and the Inter- 
national [written in French in the second half of 1873], only 


provoked the disgust of all those who- read this product of. A 3 


blind hatred.” 


On September 1, 1873, the sixth congress- of the International - ~ : 


opened in Geneva. The Belgian, Dutch, Italian, French, English, . 


and Swiss-Jura federations. were represented and the Lasallian _ 3 


socialists of Berlin sent a telegram of greetings. The congress — 


concerned itself with the revision of the statutes of the Inter- ` 


national, pronounced the dissolution of the General Council, 


and made the International a free federation without any direct- ~ É 


ing authority over it: ' 


The federations and sections comprising the International each 
reclaims its complete autonomy, the right to organize itself as it 
sees fit, to administer its own affairs without any outside interfer- 
ence, and`to determine the best and most efficient means for the 
emancipation of labor. [Article 3 of the new statutes] 
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' . His lifelong battles had left Bakunin exhausted. Prison fad 
ace him before his time, his health had seriously deteriorated, 


-and he now craved repose and retirement. When. he saw the 
International reorganized in a way that fulfilled the principle of 
-free federation, he felt that the time had come to take leave of 


- his comrades. On October 12, 1873, he addressed a letter to the . 


: members of the Jura Federation: - 


_ - -I beg you to accept my resignation as a member of the Jura 
“Federation and the International. I no longer feel that I have the 
strength needed for the struggle: I would be a hindrance in the- 

-camp of the Proletariat, not a help . . . I retire then, dear com- 

_ rades, full of gratitude to you and sympathy for your great cause 

 —the cause of humanity. I will continue to follow, with brotherly 

. anxiety, all your steps and I will greet with joy each of your new 

victories. Till death I will be yours. [For full text, see p. 351.] - ` 


He had but three years to live. 

His friend, the Italian revolutionist Carlo Cafiero,” invited 
him to stay in his villa near Locarno. There Bakunin lived until 
-the middle of 1874, apparently absorbed by his new life, one in 
-which he had at last found tranquillity, security, and relative 
- well-being. But he still regarded himself as a-soldier of the revo- 
- lution. When his Italian friends launched an insurrectionary 
: movement, Bakunin went to Bologna in July 1874 to participate. 


| But the insurrection, poorly planned, collapsed and Bakunin 


= returned i in disguise to Switzerland. 
- At this-time Bakunin and Cafiero became’ ner Cafiero, 
having sacrificed his entire fortune for the cause of the revolu- 
tion, found himself ruined and was forced to sell the villa. 
_ Bakunin, unable to stay in Locarno, settled in Lugano where, 
- thanks to his paternal inheritance sent to him by his brothers, 
` he was able to support himself and his family. ‘The temporary 
- coolness between Bakunin and Cafiero did not last long, and 
- friendly relations were soon reestablished. But Bukanin’s illness 
. progressed, ravaging both spirit and body, so that by 1875 he was 
- only a shadow of his former self. Hoping to find relief, Bakunin 
‘left Locarno for Bern to consult his old friend, Vogt, to whom 
he said, “I have come to be restored to health or to die.” He was 
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taken to a enei Shee he was E agda by Dr.. 
X ogt and another close friend, the musician Reichel. a 

. In one of his last conversations, recalled by Reichel, Bakunin 
in speaking of Schopenhauer remarked: 


` All our philosophy starts from_a false base; it begins always by ` 

considering man as an individual, and not as he should be con--~ 
‘sidered—that is, as a being belonging to a collectivity; most of the-- 
philosophical (and mistaken) views stemming from this false-` 
premise either are led to the conception of a happiness in the 
clouds, or to a pessimism like that of Schopenhauer and Hart- i 
mann. 


In another conversation, Reichel expressed. his regret’ that | . 
Bakunin could never find time to write his memoirs. Bakunin i 
replied: 


And why should you want me to write them? It is not worth. _ 
the effort. Today the people in all lands have lost the instinct of | E 
revolution. No, if I get a bit of strength back again, I would rather ~. : 
write an ethic based on the principles of collectivism, making. no -` 
use of philosophical or religious phrases. 


He died at noon on July 1, 1876... . 3 : 
On July 3, socialists from all parts of Switzerland arrived in = 


.. Bern to pay their last respects to Michael Bakunin. At his grave- - 


side, eulogies were offered by sorne of his friends from the Jura 


Federation: Adhemar Schwitzguebel, James Guillaume, Élisée- ` 


Reclus; by Nicholas Zhukovsky, representing the Russians; by - | 
Paul Brouse for the French Revolutionary Youth; by Betsien for. 
the German proletariat. At a meeting after the funeral all were. : 


moved by one sentiment: to forget, upon the grave of Bakunin, 


all personal bickering, and to unite on the basis of liberty and -- 


_ mutual tolerance all the socialist factions in both camps. The : : 


following resolution received unanimous approval: 


' The workers gathered in Bern on the occasion of the death of - ` 
Michael Bakunin belong to five different nations. Some are — 
partisans of a Workers State, while others advocate the free `- 

- federation of groups of producers. But all feel that a reconciliation. ~ 
is not only very essential and very desirable, but also easy to estab- -° ` 
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lish on the basis of the principles of the International, as formulated 
-in Article 3 of the revised statutes adopted at the Geneva Congress 
of 1873. 


Therefore this assembly, meeting in’ Bern, calls upon all work- 
ers to forget the vain and unfortunate dissensions of the past and 
‘to unite on the basis of strict adherence to the principles enunci- 
ated in Article 3 of the above-mentioned statutes [autonomy of the 
sections]. l 


Do you want to know how this moving appeal to forget past 
hatreds and to unite in liberty was answered? The Marxist Tag- 
wacht of Zurich on July 8 printed the following: 


Bakunin was regarded by many fair-minded men and good 
socialists as a Russian agent. This suspicion, doubtless erroneous, 
was aroused by the fact that Bakunin greatly harmed the revolu- 

_ tionary movement; it was the reaction which benefited most from 
his activity. : | 


Similar malevolent accusations vented by the Volksstaat of 
Leipzig and the Russian-language Vpered of London compelled 
the friends of Bakunin to conclude that his enemies did not 
intend to desist from their campaign of hatred. Hence ` the 
_. Bulletin of the Jura Federation on September 10, 1876, faced 

`~- with hostile manifestations, declared: 


© We desire, as our conduct has always established, the most 
complete -reconciliation possible of all socialist groups: we are 
ready to extend our hand in friendship to all those who sincerely 
ee wish to struggle for the emancipation of labor. But we are at the 
3, same time determined not to allow anyone to insult our dead. 


Will the time come when posterity will assess the personality 

and achievements of Bakunin with the impartiality that we have 

- a right to expect? Further, can one hope that the wishes 

_ `>, expressed by his friends on his freshly covered grave will someday 
-~ > be realized? 


The 


Pre-Anarchist 


Period 
Revolutionary 


Pan-Slavism 


1842 


The Reaction in Germany 


The first of the following four selections is an extract from 


Bakunin’s pivotal essay The Reaction in Germany: From the - 5 


Notebooks of a Frenchman wzitten in October 1842 under the 
pseudonym Jules Elysard.* It marks his emergence from purely 


philosophical studies to active participation in revolutionary -~ 


sociopolitical movements. Criticized by his friends as being too” ` 
abstract, the essay employs Hegelian philosophic language to 
justify a concept of permanent social and political revolution 


tailored to Bakunin’s temperament. Its polemics are aimed at | +. 
the “compromisers,” those who, like the stereotype of today’s - :: 


liberal, would take an intermediate position between the con- 
servatives—whom Bakunin called “positivists” as opposed to the 


radical “negativists” with regard, of course, to the status quo or + 


establishment—and the radicals. The religious tone of some. 
passages mark the essay as belonging to the period before his- 
study of socialist ideas, a study which led to his public advocacy 
of atheism in 1860. Despite its vagueness and philosophic phras- 
ing, the essay is a call for social revolution, for the realization of . - 
human freedom as the supreme end of history, and an assertion 


of faith in the revolutionary capabilities of the lowest classes in ae 


society, the poor. Too many people are fond of repeating 


Bakunin’s celebrated phrase “The passion for destruction isa `>- 
creative passion, too!” without regard for the social and political `>- 


meaning he attached to it. 
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i Eo the realization of Redon: who can deny that 
this is what today heads the agenda of history? . . . Revolutionary 
.. propaganda is in its deepest sense the NEGATION of the existing 
-conditions of the State; for, with respect to its innermost nature, 
it has no other program than the destruction of whatever order 


prevails at the time... . We must not only act politically, but 


in our politics act religiously, religiously in the sense of freedom, 
of which the one true expression is justice and love. Indeed, for 
us alone, who are called the enemies of the Christian religion, 


_ - for us alone it is reserved, and even made the highest duty . . . 


really to exercise love, this highest commandment of Christ and 


2z _ this only way to true Christianity. 


_ To the compromisers we can apply what was said in a French 
- journal: “The Left says, two times two are four; the Right, two 


‘times two are six; and the middle-of-the-road compromisers say. 
- - two times two are five.” They never answer yes or no; they say: 


“To a certain extent you are right, but on the other hand. .. .” 
And if they haye hares left-to say, they say: “Yes, it is a 


curious thing.” . . . And as it is said of the Polish Jews that in 


the last Polish 4 war they wanted to serve both warring parties 


simultaneously, the Poles as well as the Russians, and conse- 


quently were hanged by both sides impartially, so these poor 
souls vex themselves with the impossible business of the outward 
reconciliation of opposites, and are despised by both parties for 
their pains. No, the spirit of revolution is not subdued, it has 
only sunk into itself in order soon to reveal itself again as an 


- affirmative, creative principle, and right now it is burrowing—if 


I may avail myself of this expression of Hegel’s—like a mole 
under the earth. | 
Nevertheless, visible manifestations are stirring -around us, 
_- hinting that the spirit, that old mole, has brought its under- 
-ground work to completion and that it will soon come again to 
pass judgment. Everywhere, especially in France and England, 


social and religious societies are being formed which are wholly 


_ alien to the world of present-day politics, societies that derive 
their life from new sources quite unknown to us and that grow 
and diffuse themselves without fanfare. The people, the poor 


e a 


class, whiċh without doubt constitutes the greatest part of 
humanity; the class whose rights have already been recognized . 


‘in theory but which is nevertheless still despised for its birth, for. 


its ties with poverty and ignorance, as well as indeed with actual = 


slavery—this class, which constitutes the true people, is every- ..- 


where assuming a threatening attitude and is beginning to count +. 
the ranks of its enemy, far weaker in numbers than itself, and“ 
to demand the actualization of the right already conceded to it 
by everyone. All people and all men are filled with a kind of.. 


premonition, and everyone whose vital organs are not paralyzed © = 


faces with shuddering expectation the approaching future which -.. l 


will utter the redeeming word. Even in Russia, the boundless -` 
snow-covered kingdom so little known, and which perhaps:also -` 
has a great future in store; even in Russia dark clouds are gather- ~ 
- ing, heralding storm. Oh, the air is say and pregnant ae - 


lightning. 7 

And therefore we call to our deluded brothers: Repent, ~: 
repent, the Kingdom of the Lord is at hand! A 

To the Positivists we say: “Open the eyes of your mind; let =` 
the dead bury the dead, and convince yourselves at last that the 
Spirit, ever young, ever newborn, is not to be sought in fallen 
ruins!” And we exhort the compromisers to open their hearts to 
truth, to free themselves of their wretched and blind circum- __ 
spection, of their intellectual arrogance, and of the servile fear. 
which dries up their souls'and paralyzes their movements. os 

Let us therefore trust the eternal Spirit which destroys and ` 


annihilates only because it is the unfathomable and eternal- > 


source of all life. The passion ‘for destruction is a creative pas- 
sion, too! i 


1847 


On the 17th Anniversary 
of the Polish Insurrection 


of 1830 


It is a long step forward from “The Reaction in Germany” to 
Bakunin’s speech on the seventeenth anniversary of the Polish 
insurrection of 1830,’ given on November 29, 1847, at a great 
banquet in Paris to commemorate that first Polish uprising—the 
step from philosophy to political action. Indeed, for givirig that 
speech Bakunin was expelled from France at the request of the 
Russian ambassador—definite proof that he had begun to be 
taken seriously. Its importance for his ideological career is 
suggested by what he wrote, much later, to Herzen and Ogarev: 


> “Since 1846 the Slavo-Polish cause has become my idée fixe.” 


Here he himself locates the beginning of his revolutionary pan- 
Slavism, his particular blend of nationalism for the sake of 
revolution, of which the third extract in this section, the “Appeal 
to the Slavs,” is a full-blown expression. And of course Bakunin’s 
pan-Slavism was meant to trigger a general European revolution, 
the final objective and leitmotif behind all his activities on the 
_ Slavic front. 

The speech appeared in full on December 14, 1847, i in the 
` journal La Réforme, and was also summarized in the follow- 
ing introduction. 


ct cn ire 


Az a meeting held in Paris on November 29 last, for the | 
purpose of celebrating the seventeenth anniversary of the Polish: 
revolution, a Russian refugee, M. Bakunin, delivered an address 
couched in the most generous terms, which contained the latest 
and boldest views on the Russian situation. | 

We quote the most striking passages of this sensational 

statement: 


Gentlemen: This is indeed a solemn moment for me. I ama | 
Russian, and I come to this great assembly, gathered here to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the Polish revolution. Your very presence 
here is a sort of defiance, a threat and a curse thrown into the face 
of all the oppressors of Poland. I have come here, gentlemen, 
inspired by a profound love and unshakable respect for my country. 

I am not unaware of how unpopular Russia is in Europe. The 
Poles consider her, not without reason, as perhaps one of the 
principal causes of all their misfortunes. Men of independent opin- 

_ion from other countries view the very rapid development of her | 
power as an ever-growing danger to the liberty of peoples. . . 

Russia figures as the synonym for brutal oppression;. thanks to 
the execrable policies of our sovereigns, the name “Russian,” in 
the official sense of the word, stands for “slave and executioner.” (It 
is on this theme that Bakunin enlarges in the first part of his - 
address, not without referring, in this tragic period for the Poles,* 
to the martyrdom of Postel, of Ryleev, of Muraviev-Apostol, of. . 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin, of Dohovsky, who had been hanged in St. 
Petersburg ee years before for having been “the first citizens 


' of Russia.” ) 


Almost a year ago (continued Bakunin)—I believe it was 
after the massacre of Galicia, a Polish nobleman made you an- 
extraordinary proposition, in a highly eloquent letter addressed to 
Prince Metternich, which has since. become famous. No doubt 
carried away by his hatred for the Austrians which, by the way, was 
quite justified, he suggested nothing less than that you should sub- 
mit to the Tsar, surrender yourselves, body and soul, to him, with- 
out drawback and without reservation. He advised you to do 
voluntarily what you had so far done under. duress, and he promised 
you, in compensation, that as soon as you ceased to pose as slaves, 
your master would, in spite of himself, become your brother. Your 
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brother, gentlemen, do you hear this? Emperor Nicholas- your 
brother! (No! No! Great commotion in the hall) 

The oppressor, your bitterest enemy, the personal enemy of 
Poland, the executioner of so many victims (Bravo! Bravo!), the 
man who ravished your liberty, the man who is pursuing you with 
. relentless perseverance, as much through hate and by instinct as 
through political strategy—would you accept him as your brother? 

(Cries from all directions, No! No! No!) Each one of you would 
rather see Poland perish than consent to such a monstrous alliance. 
(Prolonged bravos) an 


And the speaker went on to draw the following argument 
from his earlier remarks: i 


Yes, it is just because you are the enemies of Emperòr Nicholas, 
the enemies of official Russia, that you are, in the nature of things, 
even without wishing it, the friends of the Russian people. (Ap- 
plause) There is a general belief in Europe, I. know, that we Rus- 


sians form an indivisible -unit with our government, that we are | 


quite happy under the regime of Nicholas; that he and his system, 
- oppressor within the country and invader beyond its frontiers, are 
the perfect expression of our national genius. Nothing of the kind. 
_ No, gentlemen, the Russian people are not happy! I say this joy- 
fully and proudly. For if happiness were possible for the Russians 
in their present abject state, ours would be the basest, vilest people 
in the world. 


As he developed the idea of a revolutionary alliance between 
Poland and Russia, Mr. Bakunin came to the following con- 
clusion: 


To the extent that we have remained disunited, we have 
mutually paralyzed ourselves. Together we shall be all-powerful 


for the good. Nothing could resist our common and united action. . 


-The reconciliation of Russia and Poland is a tremendous task, well 
worth our total devotion. This will be the emancipation of sixty 
million mien, the deliverance of all the Slav peoples who are groan- 
ing under a foreign yoke. It will be, in the end, the fall, the defini- 
. tive collapse of despotism in Russia. (Applause) | 


“The -Appeal to the Slavs,” together with its preparatory —~ 


drafts, forms a comprehensive statement of Bakunin’s opinions ` 


as they emerged froni the shock and disappointment of the 1848- 
revolution. His ideas may be briefly summarized in three sen- 
tences. First, he believed the bourgeoisie had revealed itself as- 
a specifically counterrevolutionary force, and that the future ` 
hopes of revolution lay with the working class. Secondly, he- - 
believed that an essential condition of the revolution was the _ 
breakup of the Austrian Empire, and the establishment in ` 
Central and Eastern Europe of a federation of free Slav republics. 
Thirdly, he believed that the peasantry, and in particular the 
Russian peasantry, would prove a decisive force in bringing about 
the final and successful revolution.’ Referring to Bakunin’s call ~~ 
for the dissolution of the Habsburg and Russian Empires, E. H. 


Carr adds: “For this, if for no other reason, the Appeal to the ~ 


Slavs is a landmark in European history. It was the first occasion 


on which, exactly seventy years before November 1918, the 


destruction of the Austrian Empire and the building of new- Slav 
states on its ruins. was publicly advocated.’”® 

The bourgeois democrats did not like Bakunin’s call for the 
social revolution that would enfranchise the lower classes, and all 
such “subversive” sections were eliminated from the official ver- - 
sion of the “Appeal to. the Slavs.” The most “objectionable” 
section has. been included at the end of the selection. Today the 
“Appeal to the Slavs” might seem curiously contemporary to the 


‘oppressed Slavic peoples of Eastern Europe once again under _ 


Kremlin domination. 
Arrested and jailed in Austria for his pusneeion in the | 


_unsuccesstul revolution of March 1848, Bakunin was eventually 
handed over to the Russian authorities. In the Peter and Paul: © 


fortress that had once held Dostoyevsky, among others, Bakunin 
was invited, as a Russian nobleman, to write a confession for the 
Tsar, Nicholas I, not as a criminal to his judge but as a-son. to 
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- his spiritual father. The paragraphs here included already pre- 
figure Bakunin’s later recommendations for anarchist strategy.’ 

_ Taken together, the extracts from these four works dating 
from, respectively, 1842, 1847, 1848, and 1851, of which the first 
two were written before Bakunin entered upon a total of twelve 
years of ‘imprisonment both in Austria and Russia, and the last 
in prison, mark Bakunin’s development during the stormy mid- 
century years of revolutions and their setbacks. They foreshadow 
many of his later anarchist ideas on the necessity for revolution, 
on the peasants as a revolutionary force, on the destruction of 
the bourgeois social order, on antiparliamentarianism and fed- 
eralism. However, what he wrote when “confessing” under 
pressure to the enemy in person, the most autocratic of all the 
Tsars, especially the plans for dictatorship, may be attributed 
partly to his being still under the influence of Blanquist ideas, 


partly to his seeking formulations that might be comprehensible | 


and even possibly impressive to the Tsar. As Venturi has pointed 
out, such passages need not be taken too literally. Bakunin’s 
letters from prison to his family prove that he remained faithful 
_ to his anarchist principles throughout: “When Bakunin’s tem- 

porary adherence . . . to the dictatorship of the Blanqui type, 
came to an end... [he] found himself an anarchist.” 


_ we grant some little accommodations to each of the great antag- a 


| Appeal to-the Slavs 


Besa This is the hour of decision. It is for you to take ~~ 
a stand, openly either for the old world, in rùins, which you _ 
would prop up for yet another little while, or for the new world. ` ` 
whose radiance has reached you and which belongs to the gen- — 
erations and centuries to come. It is up to you, too, to determine ` l 
whether the future is to be in your hands or, if you want, oncè 
more to sink into impotence, into the night of hopes abandoned, 
into the inferno of slavery. On the choice you will make hangs ` 
the fate of other peoples who long for emancipation. Your deci- ~ 
sion will inspire them to advance toward their goal with quick- ` 
ened steps, and without drawbacks, or this goal—which will 
never disappear—will again retreat into a shadowy distance. 
The eyes of all are fixed upon you with breathless anxiety: < 
What you decide will determine the realization of the hopes and ~ 
destinies of the world—to arrive soon or to drift away to a remote | 
and uncertain future. It is to be your welfare or your loss, the ~ 
blessings of the peoples upon you or their condemnation of you; 
make your choice! | | oe 
The world is split into two camps; on one side the revolution, 
on the other the counterrevolution. And the clear alternatives . 
are before you. Each of us must choose his camp, you as well as. - 
ourselves. There is no middle road. Those who point to a middle | 
toad and recommend it to you are either self-deceived or 
deceivers. E 
They are self-deceived if they place their credence in this lie 
that we can glide smoothly and surely along toward our goal if - 
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onists in the struggle, so as to appease both of them and thereby 
avert the explosion of the conflict which is both inevitable and 
“necessary. l 

They are deceivers if they seek to persuade you that, in ac- 
cordance with the tactics of diplomacy, you should remain neu- 
tral for a time, and then choose the stronger side, making sure 

of your personal advantage with the help of those pee have 
- assisted. 
Brothers, do not put your trust in the art of diplomacy. It is 
this which has brought about the ruin of Poland. The same fate 
- will be reserved for you. What does diplomatic chicanery tell 
you? That you can make use of it in order to overcome your 
enemies. But do you not see that, rather than being able to make 
use of this means, you are yourselves but a tool in the hands of 
the diplomats, a tool they use to crush their own enemies? Once 
they have got rid of them they will turn upon you, now that you 
stand weak and alone, and will thrust your own heads under the 
yoke. Do you not see that there it is, the shameful tactic, the 
ruse employed by the counterrevolution? Do you not know the 
old maxim of all oppressors: Divide and rule? 

What could you expect from diplomacy, anyway? Can it 
_ deny its origin, which-is none other than despotism? Can it have 
other interests to fight for than those to which it owes its origin? 
Can it work for the creation of a new world, which will be its 
condemnation and its death? Never. Look it plainly in the face; 
before this visage, the prototype of evil, of duplicity, of treason, 
you will be seized with the most profound disgust. 

You will reject it, for truth is never born of a lie. Nothing 
truly great has ever been accomplished by eunuchs, and freedom 
can only be won by freedom. 

You have good reason for cursing the old German politics, 
which deserved your rightful hatred, for it never desired anything 
but your ruin. It-held you shackled for centuries and, even before 
Frankfurt, responded with irony to your well-justified hopes and 
your appeals . . . and rejoiced, in Vienna, at the dissolution of 
the Prague Congress. But do not be deceived and listen care- 
fully. This old politics which we condemn, which we curse as you 
_do, against which we vow terrible vengeance, this politics will 


1848 ns eo 


never be part of the future German people. It is not the German . > 


revolution, not a part of German democracy. It is merely the pol- 
itics of the old state chancellorships, of the rights of monarchs, 


of aristocrats and privileged persons of all kinds. It is the politics ~ p 


of the camarillas and the generals directed by them as though 
they were war machines. It is the politics whose fall we are pre- 
paring—all of us who are animated by the spirit of youth and of 
the future, all those who will joyfully grasp the hands of the 
democrats of all countries, so that we may together, closely 
united, fight for the common good, for the future of all peoples. 

All the reactionaries work united for an evil cause; should we 
not do likewise for our good cause? When reaction conspires 
throughout Europe, when it works without stint, with the help 
of an organization slowly and carefully prepared, stretching all 


over the land, the revolution should create for itself a power o 


capable of fighting it. 

It is a sacred duty for all of us, soldiers of the eukan 
democrats of all countries, to unite our forces, to come to an 
understanding and to organize. 

-At the first.sign of life. of the revolution, as you know, there 
was a long outburst of hatred against the old politics of the _ 
oppressors, a long cry of sympathy and of love for all oppressed 
nationalities. 


The peoples that had so long been et by the ie of = E 


diplomacy finally became aware of their shameful condition. 
They realized that the welfare of nations could not be assured 
so long as there still existed, anywhere in Europe, a single people 
bowed under the yoke; that the liberty of peoples, in order to be 
won anywhere, had to be won everywhere. And, for the first 
time, the peoples demanded in one united voice a liberty that 
was true and complete, liberty without reservations, without 
exceptions, without limitations. 

Away with the oppressors! was the universal cry. Liberty for 
the oppressed, for the Poles, the Italians, for all! No more wars — 


-of conquest, nothing but the last supreme war, the war of the 


revolution for the emancipation of all the peoples! Away with 
the narrow frontiers forcibly imposed by the congress of despots, 
in accordance with the so-called historic, geographic, commer- 
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- cial, strategic necessities! There should be no other frontiers but 
-those which respond simultaneously to nature and to justice, in 
-. accordance with the spirit of democracy—frontiers which the peo- 
- ples themselves in their sovereign will shall trace, founded upon 
- their national sympathies. Such was the unanimous cry oF the 
=. peoples. 
. Brothers! did you hear it fien, that sublime cry? Right there 
_in Vienna, do you remember? You heard it and understood it on 
- that day when, still fighting with the others for the welfare of all, 
you erected, in the midst of the. German. barricades, that great 
- Slay barricade over which floated your national banner, with the 
‘device: TO OUR FUTURE LIBERTY! 
How great, how beautiful was that movement which swept 
over all-of Europe and made it tremble! Animated by the revo- 


ees ‘lutionary spirit, Italians, Poles, Slavs, Germans, Magyars, Wala- 


- chians from Austria and Walachians from Turkey—all those 
who suffered under the yoke of foreign powers—arose, - thrilled 
with joy and hope. The most audacious dreams were to be ful- 
filled. The peoples saw the boulder. which for centuries had cov- 


| _ ered their independence finally rolling away into the distance, 


as though pushed by an invisible hand. ‘The enchanted seal-was 


broken, and the dragon that had been standing guard over the 


_ melancholy torpor of so many living dead peoples lay mortally 
_ wounded, writhing in its death throes. The old politics of the 


__ kings had vanished; a new one, , the politics of the peoples, was - 
~ coming into life. - i 


The Reyolution, in its- Gientiotonce: declared the diselition 


23 -of the States of the despots; the dissolution of the Prussian 


Empire, which abandoned one of the fragments of Poland; the 
dissolution of the Empire of Austria, that monster composed of 
various nations which had been allechained together by ruse, by 
crime: the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, within which 
seven million Osmanlis® had packed and trampled upon a popu- 
lation of twelve million Slavs, Walachians and Greeks; and 
- finally, the dissolution of the last stronghold of despotism, the 
last private domain of Machiavellism and of diplomacy, struck 
at its very heart, the Russian Empire, so that the three great 


- nations so long enslaved within its borders, Great Russia, Little 


Russia, and Poland, liberated at last and rendered to themselves, 
might stretch their free hands to all their brothers of the Slav 
race. ee 

Thus, dissolution, overturn, a régeneration in the entire 
North and East of Europe, a free Italy, and as the last eae the . 
Universal Federation. of European Republics. A 

We then met in Prague, like brothers who, after a jones sep- 
aration, came together to say to each other that their paths - 
would never again lead them apart. Strongly animated by the - 
common bonds of history and of blood, we vowed never to let 
our destinies divide us. We forswore the politics of the despots - 
whose victims we had been for’so long and ourselves established - 


our right to absolute independence. We promised ourselves that: < 
this independence would be shared by all the Slav peoples. We . ` 


recognized Bohemia and Moravia as nations. We rejected the; 
absurd claims of the Frankfurt [parliament], which has now | 


become the laughingstock of Europe, which had wanted to-make ~ 
Germans of us all, while we stretched our fraternal hands-out to « 


the German people, to democratic Germany. In the name of the _ 
Slavs who lived in Hungary, we offered a fraternal alliance to the _ 
Magyars, those fiery enemies of our race, who with a total popu--- 


lation of some four million wanted to enslave eight million-Slavs: : - 
Nor did we forget, in our pact for liberation, those of our broth-..- : 
-ers who are groaning under Turkish domination. We solemnly _ 


condemned that criminal politics which thrice tore Poland ~ 
asunder and now wants once more to rend its sad remainder. We - 
expressed an ardent wish soon to see the resurrection of that ` 
noble and saintly martyred people as a sign of deliverance of all. 
of us. Finally, we made a strong appeal to that great Russian 


people which, alone of all the Slavs, has been able to preserve: .- 
its national existence. We entreated the Russians to give serious `- 


thought to what they know only too well—that their nationality 


- and their greatness mean nothing so long as they themselves-are ` : 


not free, so long as they permit their power to be used as a _ 
scourge against unhappy Poland and as a pepon threat to 
European civilization. è 
This is what we have done and what, jointly -with the demo- 3 
crats of all countries, we have demanded: LIBERTY, EQUALITY, 
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' - FRATERNITY OF NATIONS, within which the Slav peoples, free like 
these and in fraternal contact with all, but united in a closer alli- 
ance among themselves, may soon be transformed into a: vast 
_democratic State. 

Two great questions have noel: to athe forefront, as though 
_ arising spontaneously, from the very first days of the spring! ‘The 
=- social question, on the one hand, and the question of independ- 
ence of all the nations, the emancipation of the peoples, on the 
other hand, signifying emancipation within and outside. ‘These 
= were not just some few individuals, nor was it a party. It was the 
`- admirable instinct of the masses, which had raised these two 
questions above all the others and demanded their prompt solu- 
tion. Everybody had come to the realization that liberty was 
merely a lie where the great majority of the population is reduced 
- to a miserable existence, where, deprived of education, of leisure, 
and of bread, it is fated to serve as an underprop for the powerful 
and the rich. The social revolution, therefore, appears as a nat- 
ural, necessary corollary of the political revolution. It has like- 
_ wise been felt that, so long as there may be a single persecuted 
nation in Europe, the decisive and complete triumph of democ- 
racy will not ‘be possible anywhere.. The oppression of one is 
the oppression ofall, and we cannot violate the liberty of one 
being without violating the freedom of all of us. The social ques- 
tion, a very difficult question, bristling with dangers and heavy 
with portents of storms, cannot be resolved either bya precon- 
© ceived theory or by any isolated system. Its-solution calls for 
-goodwill and unanimous cooperation. It calls for the faith of all 
the people in the right of all to equal liberty. We need to 


ae - transform the material and moral conditions of our present-day 
_ ~ existence, to overturn, from top to bottom, this decrepit social 


world which has grown impotent and sterile and incapable of 
~ containing or supporting so great a mass of liberty. We must, 
first, purify our atmosphere and make a complete transformation 
of our environment, for it corrupts our instincts and our. will by 
constricting our hearts and our minds. The social question thus 
appears to be first and foremost the question of the complete 
overturn of society. 
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From the Confession 
to Isar Nicholas I 


I, Bohemia I wanted a decisive radical revolution which ` 
would overthrow everything and turn everything upside down, so - 
that after our victory the Austrian government would not find -. 
anything in its old place. . . . I wanted to expel the whole nobil- 


ity, the whole of the hostile clergy, after confiscating without `.. 


exception all landed estates. I wanted to distribute part of these 
among the landless peasants in order to incite them to revolution, 


and to use the rest as a source of additional financing for the ` `` 
revolution. I wanted to destroy all castles, to burn all files of _.. 
documents in all of Bohemia without exception, including all . 


administrative, legal, and governmental papers, and to proclaim . 
all mortgages paid, as well as all other debts not exceeding a ~ 
certain sum, e.g., one or two thousand gulden. In ‘short, the revo- - - 
lution I planned was terrible and unprecedented, although. 
directed more against things than against people. 7 
But my plans did not stop there. I wanted to transform all | 


Bohemia into a revolutionary camp, to create a force there capa- _ i 
- ble not only of defending the revolution within the country, but ~ 


also of taking the offensive outside Bohemia. . . 
All clubs, newspapers, and all manifestations of an anarchy _ 
of mere talk were to be abolished, all submitted to one dictato- -` 
tial power; the young people and all able-bodied men divided _ 
into categories according to their character, ability, and inclina- 
tion were to be sent throughout the country to provide a provi- > 
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‘sional revolutionary and military organization. The secret society 
directing the revolution was to consist of three groups, inde- 
~~ pendent of and unknown to each other: one for the townspeo- 
“Ble, another for the youth, and a third for the peasants. — 


e donde of the locality to which it was assigned. Each was to 


= þe organized on strict hierarchical lines, and under absolute disci- 


~, pline. These three societies were to be directed by a secret cen- 
--tral committee composed of three or, at the most, five persons. 
=. In case the revolution was successful, the secret societies were 
“not to be liquidated; on the contrary, they were to be strength- 
~~. ened and expanded, to take their place in the ranks of the revo- 
~ -Jutionary hierarchy. 
Sn Such a revolution, not limited to one nationality, would by 
-its example and its fiery propaganda, attract not only Moravia, 
but... in general all adjacent German territory. - 
l In Russia I wanted a republic, but what kind -of republic? 
~ . Not a parliamentary one!! I believe that in Russia, more than 
~~ „anywhere else, a strong dictatorial power will be indispensable, 
=` but one which would concern itself solely with raising the stan- 
~~. dard of living and education of the peasant masses; a power free 
~:~ in direction and spirit but without parliamentary privileges; free 
~~ to print books expressing the ideas of the people, hallowed by 
~~ their Soviets, strengthened by their free activity, and uncon- 
:» stricted by anything or anyone. 


- Each of these societies was to adapt its action to the social- 


i 


The 
Anarchism of 


Michael Bakunin 


While there are many niian of the libertarian direction ` 
of Bakunin’s thought before and after his escape from Siberia in” 
1861, it was not until the period between 1864 and 1867, when® 
he lived in Italy, that his anarchist ideas took final shape. This - 
period marks the last step in Bakunin’s transition from tev-. 
olutionary nationalism to the mature revolutionary anarchism: 
expounded by him toward the end of his eventful life. cos 

In 1864 Bakunin founded -the secret International Revolu- 
tionary Association (better known as the International Fi ra- 
ternity) which published its program and statutes in 1865-66 in - 
three related documents: The International Family, the Revolu-. 
tionary Catechism,? and the National Catechism,? in which : 
Bakunin outlined the basic tenets of his doctrine. They-are, as. 
H. E. Kaminski writes, “the spiritual foundation of the entire 
anarchist movement. . . .”* As Bakunin’s ideas evolved, he modi- - 
fied some and elaborated others, but never departed from the 
fundamental principles defined in these documents. They were: 
reproduced in the original French in Dr. Max Nettlau’s definitive . 
biography of Bakunin. Nettlau made fifty copies of them which. 
he deposited in the principal libraries of the world. They were. 
then included in the excellent anthology.of the anarchist move-. 
ment, Ni Dieu, Ni Maître, edited by the noted libertarian: 
socialist historian and sociologist Daniel Guérin.* In his intro- 
duction-Guérin remarks that these texts are “. . . the least known. 
and the most important of Bakunin’s writings . : . they should. 
not be confused with the Rules That Should Inspire'a Revolu-.. 
tionist, written much Jater in 1869, during Bakunin’s brief aSso- ` 
ciation with the young Russian nihilist Sergei Nechaev whose 
credo was ‘the end justifies the means.’ . . : The men who, in 
Italy, founded the Fraternity with Bakunin were former disciples 
of the republican nationalist Giuseppe Mazzini, from whom they ` 
acquired their fondness for secret societies. They left their 
mentor because they rejected his Deism and his purely ‘political’ 
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` content. . 
It is necessary to point out that when dissent is outlawed, 
`= revolutionaries are forced to organize secret societies. Bakunin 
`. Was not alone; everybody conspired—the Poles, the Italians, the 
Russians, the Blanquists, and the nascent unions camouflaged as 
“social clubs.” 
~., Like all radicals at that time, Bakunin believed that the fall 
-, ° or-death of Napoleon UI would. precipitate a new revolution, a 
. new 1848. He directed all his energy toward safeguarding the 
: > _ expected revolution from the. mistakes which had led to the 
=> collapse of the revolution of 1848. Despite the encouraging 
_. revival of the socialist and labor movements, Bakunin saw that 
. the workers were still very far from attaining the necessary revolu- 
- tionary consciousness. To imbue the masses with this conscious- 
=: -ness and to prevent the deformation of the revolution, Bakunin 
a felt that the only alternative was to organize the secret Inter- 
s national Fraternity. Bakunin was convinced that this kind of 
a vanguard movement was indispensable to the success of the 
. Social Revolution; that the Revolution must simultaneously 


© ; direction. 
_ - The Revolutionary Catechism is primarily sancemed with 
the immediate practical problems of the revolution. It was meant 


to sketch out for new and prospective members of the Inter- 


E ` national Fraternity both the fundamental libertarian principles 
:>- and a program of action. The Revolutionary Catechism does not 
~. attempt to picture the perfect anarchist society—the anarchist 
¿© heaven. Bakunin had in mind a society in transition toward 
-` - anarchism. The building of a full-fledged anarchist society is the 
_ work of future generations. 

The Revolutionary Catechism indicates that Bakunin did not 
.. at first favor the direct expropriation of those sectors of private 
>- industry which did not employ hired labor. He expected that 
-. with the abolition of the right of inheritance, private ownership 
3° would disappear within a generation, to be gradually superseded 
‘by workers’ productive associations. He feared that an immediate 
“=. massive expropriation might find the workers unprepared to take 


+- conception of the revolution as bourgeois and devoid of social 


ose destroy the old order and take on a federalist and anarchistic 
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control. This would leave the way open fora bureaucratic admin- `“ 


_ istrative apparatus. It would lead to a worse evil, namely, the © 


restoration of authoritarian institutions. The fact that Bakunin . 
called for the destruction of all oppressive institutions does not- - 
mean that he favored premature changes in certain areas. How- ` 
ever, some years later he included expropriation in his program" 
when the workers demanded it. . 

In touching on the constructive potentialities of cooperative’! 
workers’ associations, Bakunin speculated that in the future man- - 
kind would not be politically organized into nations. National. - 


frontiers would be abolished. Human society would be organized ` 


industrially according to the needs of production. In view of the 
existing situation, it was not a matter of immediate concern and ;: 
he merely mentioned it in passing. Later on, this idea occupied: ` 
a key place in Bakunin’s anarcho-syndicalist program for the.. 
International. E 
To avoid misunderstanding, the reader should know that. 
before anarchism became an organized movement, Bakunin and 
the anarchists in general used the term “State” and allied expres“ 
sions in a twofold sense: with reference to the social collectivity - 
or social order, and as designating the complex of repressive — 
institutions exercising intrusive political authority over society 
and the individual. To avoid this confusion, anarchists today use ` 
the word “State” only in the second, negative sense. 
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Revolutionary Catechism 


i Kepak the cult of God by respect. and love of 


humanity, we proclaim human reason as the only criterion 


of truth; human conscience as the basis of justice; indi- 


vidual and collective freedom as the only source of ones 
in society. 

_ Freedom is the absolute right of every adult man and 
woman to seek no other sanction for their acts than their 
own conscience and their own reason, being responsible 
"first to themselves and then to the society which they 
have voluntarily accepted. 

_ It is not true that the freedom of one man is limited by 


` that of other men. Man is really free to the extent that his- 


freedom, -fully acknowledged and mirrored by the free 
consent of his fellowmen, finds confirmation and expan- 


sion in their liberty. Man is truly free only among equally - 


free men; the slavery of even one human being violates 
humanity and negates the freedom of all. 

The freedom of each is therefore realizable only in the 
equality of all. The realization of freedom through equal- 
ity, in principle and in fact, is justice. 


. If there is one fundamental principle of human morality, 


it is freedom. To respect the freedom of your fellowman 
is duty; to love, help, and serve him is virtue. : 
. Absolute rejection of every authority including that which 


_ sacrifices freedom for the convenience of the state. Primi- - 


tive society had no conception a freedom; and as societ 
evolved, before the full awakening of human rationalit 
and freedom, it passed through a stage controlled b 


human and divine authority. ‘The political and economi 
_ structure of society must now be reorganized on the basi 
of freedom. Henceforth, order in society must result from 


the greatest possible realization of individual liberty, as: 
well as of liberty on all levels of social organization. 


. The political and economic organization of social life mus 
-not, as at present, be directed from the summit to the base: 


—the center to the circumference—imposing unity throug 
forced centralization. On the contrary, it must be reor 
ganized to issue from the base to the summit—from the 
circumference to the center—according to the principle 
of free association and federation. Tr 


. Political organization. It is impossible to determine a con- 
crete, universal, and obligatory norm for the internal: 


development and political organization of every nation: 
The life of each nation is subordinated to a plethora’ of 
different historical, geographical, and economic cond: 

tions, making it impossible to establish a model of organ- 
ization equally valid for all; Any such attempt would be 
absolutely impractical. It would smother the richness and’ 


spontaneity of life which flourishes only in ‘infinite divet 


sity and, what is more, contradict the most fundamental: 
principles of freedom. However, without certain absolutely 
essential conditions the practical realization of freedon 
will be forever impossible. - 
These. conditions are: g 
A. The abolition of all- state safes and all privileged 
churches, including those partially maintained or sup- 
:: ported by state subsidies. Absolute liberty of every 
religion to build temples to their gods, and to pay and. 
_ support their priests. z 
. The churches considered as. feign corporations 
_ must never enjoy the same political rights accorded to 
the productive associations; nor can they be entrusted. 
with the education of children; for they exist metel; 
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to negate morality and liberty and to profit from the 
lucrative practice of witchcraft. 

C. Abolition of monarchy; establishment of a common- 
wealth. 

D. Abolition of classes, ranks, and privileges; abit 

- equality of political rights for all men and women; 
universal suffrage. [Not in the state, but in the units 
of the new society. Note by Max Nettlau] 

E. Abolition, dissolution, and moral, political, and eco- 
nomic dismantling of the all-pervasive, regimented, 
centralized State, the alter ego of the Church, and as 
such, the permanent cause of the impoverishment, 
brutalization, and enslavement of the multitude. ‘This 
naturally entails the following: Abolition of all state 

- universities: public education must be administered 
only by the communes and free associations. Abolition 
of the state judiciary: all judges must be elected by the 
people. Abolition of all criminal, civil, and legal codes 
now administered in Europe: because the code of lib- 
erty can be created only by liberty itself. Abolition of 
banks and all other institutions of state credit. Aboli- 
tion of all centralized adininistration, of the bureauc- 
racy, of all permanent armies and state police. 

F. Immediate direct election of all judicial and civil 
functionaries as well as representatives (national, pro- 
vincial, and communal delegates) by the universal 
suffrage of both sexes. . 

G. The internal reorganization of each country on the 
basis of the absolute freedom of individuals, of the 

- productive associations, and of the communes. Neces- 


sity of recognizing the right of secession: every indi- 


vidual, every association, every commune, every region, 
every nation has the absolute right to self-determina- 


tion, to associate or not to associate, to ally themselves: 


with whomever they wish and repudiate their alliances 
without regard to so-called historic rights [rights con- 
secrated by legal precedent] or the convenience of 
their neighbors. Once the right to secede is estab- 


_Inunes, provinces, regions, and nations will then be > 


H. Individual rights. 
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lished, secession will no longer be necessary, With 
the dissolution of a “unity” imposed by. violence, the 
units of society will be drawn to unite by their power- ” 
ful mutual attraction and by inherent necessities. = 
Consecrated by liberty, these new federations of com-: - 


truly strong, productive, and indissoluble.* 


1. ‘The right of every man and woman, from birth io a 
adulthood, to complete upkeep, clothes, food,- 
shelter, care, guidance, education (public schools, 
primary, secondary, higher education, artistic, - 
- industrial, and scientific); all at the expense of ~- 
society. 

2. The equal right of aea while freely choos- ` 
ing their careers, to be helped and to the greatest _ - 
possible extent supported by society. After this, — 
society will exercise no authority or supervision: ` 
over them except to respect, and if necessary. - 
‘defend, their freedom and their rights. ? 

3. The freedom of adults of both sexes must be abso- 

lute and complete, freedom to come and go, to ` 
voice all opinions, to be. lazy or active, moral: `. 
or immoral, in short, to dispose of one’s person or ee 
possessions as one pleases, being accountable to. - 
no one. Freedom to live, be it honestly, by one’s. `- 
own labor, even at the expense of individuals who 
voluntarily tolerate one’s exploitation. 

4. Unlimited freedom of propaganda, speech, press; ; 
public or private assembly, with no other restraint. -` 
than the natural salutary power of public opinion. 

- Absolute freedom to organize associations even `“ 
for allegedly immoral purposes including even - 
_ those associations which advocate the undermin- ~ 
ing (or destruction) of- individual and public `- 
freedom. | 
5. Freedom can and must be defended only by 7 
peedom: to advocate the restriction of freedom “i 
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on the pretext that it is being defended is a 
dangerous delusion. As morality has no other 
source, no other object, no other stimulant than 
freedom, all restrictions of liberty in order to pro- 
tect morality have always been to the detriment 
of the latter. Psychology, statistics, and all history 
prove that individual and social immorality are 
the inevitable consequences of a false private and 
public education, of the degeneration of public 
morality and the corruption of public opinion, 
and above all, of.the vicious organization of 
society. An eminent Belgian statistician [Quételet] 
points out that society opens the way for the 
_crimes later committed by malefactors. It follows 
that all attempts to combat social immorality by 
rigorous legislation which violates individual 
freedom must fail. Experience, on the contrary, 
demonstrates that a repressive and authoritarian 
system, far from preventing, only increases crime; 
that public and private morality falls or rises to 
the extent that individual liberty is restricted or 
enlarged. It follows that in order to regenerate 
society, we must first completely uproot this politi- 
cal and social system founded on inequality, priv- 
ilege, and contempt for humanity. After having 


‘reconstructed society on the basis of. the most. 


complete liberty, equality, and justice—not to 
mention work for all and an enlightened educa- 
tion inspired by respect for man—public opinion 
will then reflect the new humanity and become 
a natural guardian of the ‘most absolute ‘liberty 
[and public order. Ed.]. - 

. Society cannot, however, leave itself completely 
defenseless against vicious and parasitic individ- 
uals. Work must be the basis of all political rights. 
The units of society, each within its own jurisdic- 
tion, can deprive all such antisocial adults of polit- 
ical rights (except the old, the sick, and those 
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dependent on private or public subsidy) and will > 
be obliged to restore their political rights as soon. 
as they begin to live by their own labor.. 


. The liberty of every human being is inalienable 


and society will never require any individual to 


= surrender his liberty or to sign contracts with 


10. 


other individuals except on the basis of the most - E 


complete equality and reciprocity. Society cannot 


forcibly prevent. any man or woman so devoid .. - 


of personal dignity as to place him- or herself in 
voluntary servitude to another individual; but it 
can justly treat such persons as parasites, not 


entitled to the enjoyment of political liberty, — = 
though only for the duration of their servitude. — 
. Persons losing their political rights will also lose. 


custody of their children. Persons who violate 


voluntary agreements, steal, inflict bodily harm, or _ T 


above all, violate the freedom of any individual, 
native or foreigner, will be penalized according to 
the laws of society. l 


. . . 


Individuals condemned by the laws of any and 
every association (commune, province, region, Or 
nation) reserve the right to escape punishment 
by declaring that they wish to resign from that — 
association. But in this case, the association will 
have the equal right to expel him and declare him 
outside its guarantee and protection. 


. Rights of association [federalism]. The cooperative ~~ 


workers’ associations, are a new fact in history. At this - 
time we can only speculate about, but not determine, 
the immense development that they will doubtlessly 
exhibit in the new political and social conditions of 
the future. It is possible and even very likely that they 
will someday transcend the limits of towns, provinces, 
and even states. They rnay entirely reconstitute soci- 
ety, dividing it not into nations but into different | 
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industrial- groups, organized not according to the 


needs of politics but to those of production. But this. 


is for the future. Be that as it. may, we can already 


- proclaim this fundamental principle: irrespective of 


their functions or aims, all associations, like all indi- 
viduals, must enjoy absolute freedom. Neither society, 


nor any part of society—commune, province, or nation 


—has the right to prevent free individuals from asso- 
ciating freely for any purpose whatsoever: political, 
religious, scientific, artistic, or even for the exploita- 


_ tion or corruption of the naive or alcoholics, provided 


that they are not minors. To combat charlatans and 
pernicious associations is the special affair of public 


‘opinion. But society is obliged to refuse to guarantee 
civic rights of any association or collective body whose . 
aims or rules violate the fundamental principles of - 
= human justice. Individuals shall not be penalized or 
deprived of their full political and social rights solely. 


for belonging to such unrecognized societies. The dif- 
ference between the recognized ‘and unrecognized 
associations will be the following: the juridically 
recognized associations will have the right to the 


__ protection of the community against individuals or 


recognized groups who refuse to fulfill their voluntary 
obligations.° The juridically unrecognized associations 


will not be entitled to such protection, by -the com- 


munity and none of their agreements will be regarded 
as binding. 


. The division of a country into regions, provinces, 


districts, and communes, as in France, will naturally 
depend on the traditions, the specific circumstances, 
and the particular nature of each country. We can 
only point out here the two fundamental and indis- 


“pensable principles which must be put into effect by 


any country seriously trying to organize a free society. 


- First: all organizations must proceed by way. of fed- 


eration from the base to the summit, from the com- 


mune to the coordinating association of the country 
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‘or nation. Second: there must be at least one auton- _ . 
omous intermediate’ body between the commune. `- 
and the country, the department, the region, or the -~ 


province. Without such an autonomous intermediate E 
body, the commune (in the strict sense of the term) 
would be too isolated and too weak to be able to résist -- 
the despotic centralistic pressure of the State, which 
will inevitably (as. happened twice in France) restore 

to power a despotic monarchical regime. Despotism - - 


has its source much more in the centralized organiza- `. 


tion of the State, than in the despotic nature of kings. 


. The basic unit of all political organization in each _ .- 
country must be the completely autonomous com-  : 
mune, constituted by the majority vote of all adults of =~ 


both sexes. No one-shall have either the power or the - 
right to interfere in the internal life of the commune. 


The commune elects all-functionaries, lawmakers, and - : 


judges. It administers the communal property and - 
finances. Every commune should have the incontesta- 
ble right to create, without superior sanction, its own . 
constitution and legislation. But in order to join and 
become an integral part of the provincial federation, 
the- commune must conform its own particular char- 


ter to the fundamental principles of the provincial `- i 


constitution and be accepted by the parliament of the - 
province. The commune must also accept the judg- 
ments of. the provincial tribunal and any measures 
ordered by the government of the province. (All 
measures: of the provincial government must be rati- ` 
fied by the provincial parliament.) Communes refus- 
ing to accept the provincial laws will-not be entitled 
to its benefits. 


. The province must be nothing but a ee federation me 
of autonomous communes. The provincial. parliament `- 


could be composed either of a single chamber with 


representatives of each of the communes or of two 


chambers, the other representing the population of 
the province, independent of the communes. The pro-. ~ 
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vincial parliament, without interfering in any manner 
whatsoever in the internal decisions of the communes 
will formulate the provincial constitution (based on 


the principles of this catechism). This constitution 


must be accepted by all communes wishing to par- 
ticipate in the provincial parliament. The provincial 
parliament will enact legislation defining the rights 
and obligations of individuals, communes, and asso- 
ciations in relation to the provincial federation, and 
the penalties for violations of its laws. It will reserve, 
however, the right of the communes to diverge on 
secondary points, though not on fundamentals. 

The provincial parliament, in strict accordance 


with the Charter of the Federation of Communes, 


will define the rights and obligations existing between 
the communes, the parliament, the judicial tribunal, 
and the provincial administration. It will enact all 
laws affecting the whole province, pass on resolutions 
or measures of the national parliament, without, how- 
ever, violating the autonomy of the communes and 
the province. Without interfering in the internal 
administration of the communes, it will allot to each 
commune its share of the provincial or national in- 
come, which will be used by the commune as its 
members decide. The provincial parliament will ratify 
‘or reject all policies and measures of the provincial 
administration which will, of course, be elected by 
universal suffrage. The provincial tribunal (also 
elected by universal suffrage) will adjudicate, without 
appeal, all disputes between communes and individ- 
uals, communes and communes, and communes and 
the provincial administration or parliament. [These 
arrangements. will thus] lead not to dull, lifeless uni- 
formity, but to a real living unity, to the enrichment 
of communal life. A unity will be created which 
reflects the needs and aspirations of the communes; 
in short, we will have individual -and collective 


freedom. This unity cannot be achieved by the com- 


Be e te 


pulsion or violence of provincial power, for even truth 
and justice when coercively imposed must lead to: 
falsehood and iniquity. 


. The nation must be nothing but a federation of ~~‘ 
autonomous provinces. [The organizational relations ` 


between the provinces and the nation will, in general, 


be the same as those between the communes and the . 
_ province—Nettlau] 

. Principles of the International Federation. The union | 
of nations comprising the International Federation ~ 


will be based on the.principles outlined above. It is 
probable, and strongly desired as well, that when the 
hour of the People’s Revolution strikes again, every. 


. nation will unite in brotherly solidarity and forge 


an unbreakable alliance against the coalition of reac- 
tionary nations. This alliance will be the germ of the 
future Universal Federation of Peoples which will 


; eventually embrace the entire world. The Interna- 


tional Federation of revolutionary peoples, with a 


' parliament, a tribunal, and an international executive 


committee, will naturally be based on the principles of ~ 


the revolution. Applied to international polity these _ A 


principles are: 

1. Every land, every nation, every people, large or 
small, weak or strong, every region, province, and 
commune has the absolute right to self-determina- ` 
tion, to make alliances, unite or secede as it 
pleases, regardless of so-called historic rights and 
the political, commercial, or strategic ambitions 
of States. The unity of the elements of society, in 
order to be genuine, fruitful, and durable, must 
be absolutely free: it can emerge only from the _ 
internal needs and mutual attractions of the 
respective units of society. . 

2. Abolition of alleged historic ight and the horrible 
right of conquest. 

3. Absolute rejection of the politics se appendices -- 
ment, of the power and the glory of the State. For - 
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this is a form: se politics which lous each suid) 
into a self-made fortress, shutting out the rest of 
humanity, organizing itself into. a closed world, 
independent ofall human solidarity, finding its 


glory and prosperity in the evil it can do to other . 


countries. A country bent on conquest is neces- 
sarily a country internally enslaved. 


. The glory and grandeur of a nation lie only in the 


development of its humanity. Its strength and 
inner vitality are measured by the degree of its 
liberty. 


- The well-being and the freedom of nations as well 


as individuals are inextricably interwoven. ‘There- 
fore, there must be free commerce, exchange, and 


communication among all federated countries, 


and abolition of frontiers, passports, and customs 
duties [tariffs]. Every citizen of a federated coun- 
try must enjoy the same civic rights and it must 
be easy for him to- acquire citizenship and enjoy 
political rights in all other countries adhering to 
the same federation. If liberty is the starting point, 
it will necessarily lead to unity. But to go from 
unity to liberty is difficult, if not impossible; 
even if it were possible, it could be done only 
by destroying a spurious “unity” imposed by 
fOICEL ys: I 


. No federated country shall maintain a permanent 


standing army or any institution separating the 


soldier from the civilian. Not only do permanent | 


armies and professional soldiers breed internal] 
disruption, brutalization, and financial ruin, they 
also menace the independence and well-being of 
other nations. All able-bodied citizens should, if 
necessary, take up arms to defend their homes 
and their freedom. Each country’s military defense 
and equipment should be organized locally by the 
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commune, or provincially, somewhat like the - 
militias in Switzerland or the United States of ; 
America [circa 1860-7]. . 
8. The International Tribunal shall have no other 
function than to settle, without appeal, all dis- 
putes between nations and their respective prov- 


„inces. Differences between two federated countries . -. 


shall be adjudicated, without appeal, only by the 
International Parliament, which, in the name of 
the entire revolutionary federation, will also for- 
mulate common policy and make war, if unavoid- 
able, against the reactionary coalition. 

_g. No federated nation shall make war against an- 
other federated country.. If there is war and the 
International Tribunal has pronounced its deci- 


sion, the aggressor must submit. If this doesn’t © ~ 


_ occur, the other federated nations will sever 
relations with it and, in case of attack by the 
aggressor, unite to repel invasion. 


10. All members of the revolutionary federation must ` 
actively take part in approved wars against a non- `` 


federated state. If a federated nation declares 

unjust war on an outside State against the advice 
of the International Tribunal, it will be notified- 
in advance that it will have to do so alone. 

11. It is hoped that the federated states will even- - 
tually give up the expensive luxury of separate 
diplomatic representatives to foreign states and 
arrange for representatives to speak in the name 
of all the federated States. 

12. Only nations or peoples accepting the principles 
outlined in this catechism will be admitted to the 
federation. . 

X. Social Organization. Without political equality there can 


be no real political liberty, but political equality will be - - Be 


possible only when there is social and economic equality. . 
A. Equality does not imply the leveling of individual - 
differences, nor that individuals should be made phys- 
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ically, morally, or mentally identical. Diversity in 
capacities and powers—those differences between 
races, nations, sexes, ages, and persons—far from 
being a social evil, constitutes, on the contrary, the 
abundance of humanity. Economic and social equality 
means the equalization of personal wealth, but not by 


restricting what a man may acquire by his own skill, 


productive energy, and thrift. 


. Equality and justice demand only a‘society so organ- 


ized that every single human being will—from birth 
through adolescence and maturity—find therein equal 
means, first for maintenance dnd education, and later, 


` for the exercise of all his natural capacities and apti- 


tudes. This equality from birth that justice demands 
for everyone will be impossible as long as the right of 
inheritance continues to exist. - 


. Abolition of the right of inheritance. Social inequality 


—inequality of classes, privileges, and wealth—not by 
right but in fact, will continue to exist until such time 
as the right of inheritance is abolished. It is an inher- 
ent social law that de facto inequality inexorably pro- 
‘duces inequality of rights; social inequality leads to 
political inequality. And without political equality—in 
the true, universal, and libertarian sense in which we 
understand it—society will always remain divided into 


two unequal parts. The first, which comprises the 


great majority of mankind, the masses of the people, 
will be oppressed by the privileged, exploiting minor- 


ity. The. right of inheritance violates the principle of 


freedom and must be abolished. 


` 


.- When inequality resulting from the right of inher- 


itance is abolished, there will still remain inequalities 


[of wealth] due to the diverse amounts of energy and — 


skill possessed by individuals. ‘These inequalities will 


never entirely disappear, but will become more and 


ES 


more minimized under the influence of education 
and of an egalitarian social organization, and, above 
all, when the right of inheritance no longer burdens -: 
the coming generations. E a 


- Labor being the sole source of wealth, everyone is free .- 


to die-of hunger, or to live in the deserts or the forests 
among savage beasts, but whoever wants to live in 
society must earn his living by his own labor, or be 
treated as a parasite who is living on the labor of- i 
others, 


. Labor is the foundation of human - dignity and 


morality. For it was only by free and intelligent labor ~- 
that man, overcoming his own bestiality, attained his `` 


humanity and sense of justice, changed his environ- =` 


ment, and created the civilized world. The stigma ; 
which, in the ancient as well as the feudal world, was ... . 
attached to labor, and which to a great extent still 
exists today, despite all the hypocritical phrases about 
the “dignity of labor”’—this stupid prejudice against ` 

labor has two sources: the first is the conviction, so ->° 
characteristic of the ancient world, that in order to : 
give one part of society the opportunity and the means 
to humanize itself through science, the arts, philoso- . 

phy, and the enjoyment of human tights, another _ : 
part of society, naturally the most numerous, must be 
condemned to work as slaves. This fundamental insti- 


tution of ancient civilization was the cause of Its 


downfall. = i nS 

The city, corrupted and disorganized on the one. ` 
hand by the idleness of the privileged citizens, and 
undermined on the other by the imperceptible but 
relentless activity of the disinherited world of slaves 
who, despite. their- slavery, through common labor ` 


developed a sense of mutual:aid and solidarity against 


peoples. - T l 
Christianity, the religion of the slaves, much later 


oppression, collapsed under the blows of the barbarian - : 
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destroyed ancient forms of slavery only to create a new 
slavery. Privilege, based on inequality and the right of 
conquest and sanctified by divine grace, again sepa- 


. rated society into two opposing camps: the “rabble” 


and the nobility, the serfs and the masters. To the 
latter was assigned the noble profession of arms and 
government; to the serfs, the curse of forced labor. 
The same causes are bound to produce the same 
effects; the nobility, weakened and demoralized by 
depraved idleness, fell in 1789 under the blows of the 
revolutionary serfs and workers. The [French] Revolu- 
tion proclaimed the dignity of labor and enacted the 


. tights of labor into law. But only in law, for in fact 


labor remained enslaved. The first source of the 
degradation of labor, namely, the dogma of the politi- 
cal inequality of men, was destroyed by the Great 
Revolution. The degradation must therefore be attrib- 
uted to a second source, which is nothing but the 
separation which still exists between manual and 
intellectual labor, which reproduces in a new form the 
ancient inequality and divides the world into two 
camps: the privileged minority, privileged not by law 
but by capital, and the majority of workers, no longer 
captives of the law but of hunger. 

The dignity of labor is today theoretically recog- 
nized, and public opinion considers it disgraceful to 
live without working. But this does not go to the 
heart of the question. Human labor, in general, is 
still divided into two exclusive categories: the first 


` —solely intellectual and managerial—includes the 


scientists, artists, engineers, inventors, accountants, 
educators, governmental officials, and their subordi- 


“nate elites who enforce labor discipline. The second 


group consists of the great mass of workers, people 
prevented from applying creative ideas or intelligence, 
who blindly and mechanically carry out the orders of 
the intellectual-managerial elite. This economic and 


- social division of labor has disastrous consequences for 
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members of the privileged classes, the masses of the - 
people, and for the prosperity, as well as the moral. 


and intellectual development, of society as a whole. | 
For the privileged classes a life of luxurious idle- 


ness gradually leads to moral and intellectual degen- 574 = 
eration. It is perfectly true that a certain amount of 


leisure is absolutely necessary for the artistic, scien- 
tific, and mental development of man; creative leisure 
followed by the healthy exercise of daily labor, one 
that is well earned and is socially provided for all 
according to individual capacities and preferences. ` 
Human nature is so constituted that the propensity 
for evil is always intensified by external circumstances, 
and the morality of the individual depends much 
more on the conditions of his existence and the 
environment in which he lives than on his own will. 
In this respect, as in all others, the law of social soli- 
darity is essential: there can beno other moralizer for 
society or the individual than freedom in absolute 
equality. Take the most sincere democrat and put him 
on the throne; if he does not step down promptly, he - 
will surely become a scoundrel. A born aristocrat (if 
he should, by some happy chance, be ashamed of his 
aristocratic lineage and renounce privileges of birth) 
will yearn for past glories, be useless in the present, 
and passionately oppose future progress. The same_ 
goes for the bourgeois: this’ dear child of capital and 
idleness will waste his leisure in dishonesty, corrup-- 
tion, and debauchery, or serve as a brutal force to 
enslave the working class, who will eventually unleash 
against him a retribution even more horrible than that 


of 1793. 
The evils. that the worker is subjected to = the 


division of labor are much easier to determine: forced 


to work for others because he is born to poverty and 


-misery, deprived of all rational upbringing and educa- - 


tion, morally enslaved by religious influence. He is 
catapulted into life, defenseless, without initiative and 
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without his own will. Driven to despair by misery, he 


sometimes revolts, but lacking that unity with his 
fellow workers and that.enlightened thought upon 
which power depends, he is often betrayed and sold 
out by his leaders, and almost never realizes who or 
what is responsible for his sufferings. Exhausted by 
futile struggles, he falls back again into the old slavery. 
_. This slavery will last until capitalism is overthrown 
by the collective action of the workers. They will be 
exploited as long as:education (which in a free society 
will be equally available to all) is the exclusive birth- 
tight of the privileged class; as long as this minority 
monopolizes scientific and managerial work and the 
people—reduced to the-status of machines or beasts 
of burden—are forced to perform the menial tasks 
assigned to them by their exploiters. This degradation 
of human labor is an immense evil, polluting the 
moral, intellectual, and political institutions of society. 
History shows that an uneducated multitude whose 
natural intelligence is suppressed and who are bru- 
talized by the mechanical monotony of daily toil, who 
grope in vain for any enlightenment, constitutes a 
mindless mob whose blind turbulence threatens the 
very existence of society itself. 

The artificial separation between manual and intel- 
lectual labor must give way to a new social synthesis. 
When the man of science performs manual labor and 
the man-of work performs intellectual labor, free 
intelligent work will become the glory of mankind, the 
source of its dignity and its rights. 

. Intelligent and free labor will ‘necessarily be collective 


labor. Each person will, of. course, be free to work - 


- alone or collectively. But there‘is no doubt that (out- 
side of work best performed individually) in indus- 
trial and even scientific or artistic enterprises, collective 


labor will be preferred by everyone. For association. 


_ marvelously multiplies the productive capacity of each 
© worker; hence, a. cooperating member of a productive 


L. The land, and all natural resources, are the common oe 
property of everyone, but will be used only by. those as 
who cultivate it by their own labor: Without expro- ` 


M. 


N. Abolition not of the natural family but of the legal on 
family. founded on law and property. Religious and . 
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association will earn much more in much less time. 
When the free productive associations (which will... 
include members of cooperatives and labor organiza- -` 
tions) voluntarily organize according to their needs. -- 
and special skills, they will then transcend all national - 
boundaries and form an immense worldwide economic. 

- federation. This will include an industrial parliament, a 
supplied by the associations with precise and detailed ` 
global-scale statistics; by -harmonizing supply and — 

demand the parliament will distribute and allocate `- 


world industrial production to the various nations. 


Commercial and industrial crises, stagnation (unem- _ 
ployment), waste of capital, etc., will no longer plague- ~ 
mankind; the emancipation of human labor will” 


regenerate the world. 


priation, only through the powerful pressure of the 


worker's associations, capital and the tools of produc- 
tion will fall to those who produce wealth by their. - 
own labor. {Bakunin means that private ownership of.’ 
- production will be permitted only if the owners do the ~ 
actual work and do not employ anyone. He believed ~ 
that collective ownership would gradually oes mae 


private ownership. | 


Equal political, social, and economic ‘debs: as well as _ 


equal obligations for women. 


civil marriage to be replaced by free marriage. Adult 
men and women have the right to unite and separate 


as they please, nor has society the right to hinder their eS 
union or to force them to maintain it. With the aboli- 
tion of the right of inheritance and the education of. 
children assured by society, all the legal reasons for. 
the irrevocability of marriage will disappear. The: 
union of a man and a woman must be free, for a free ~ 
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choice is the indispensable condition for moral sin- 
cerity. In marriage, man and woman must enjoy abso- 
lute liberty. Neither violence nor passion nor rights 
surrendered in the past can justify an invasion by one 
of the liberty of another; and every such invasion 
shall be considered a crime. 


. From the moment of pregnancy to birth, a woman 


and her children shall be subsidized by the communal 
organization. Women who wish to nurse and wean 
their children shall also be subsidized. 


. Parents shall have the right to care for and guide the 


education of their children, under the ultimate -con- 
trol of the commune which retains the right and the 
obligation to take children away from parents who, 
by example or by cruel and inhuman treatment, 
demoralize or otherwise hinder- the physical and 
mental development of their children. 


. Children belong neither to their parents nor to society. 


They belong to themselves and to their own future 
liberty. Until old enough to take care of themselves, 
children must be brought up under the guidance of 
their elders. It is true that parents are their natural 
tutors, but since the very future of the commune 


itself depends upon the intellectual and moral train- | 


ing it gives to children, the commune must be the 
tutor. The freedom of adults is possible only when 
the free society looks after the education of minors. 


. The secular school must replace the Church, with 


the difference that while religious indoctrination per- 
petuates superstition and divine authority, the sole 
purpose of secular public education is. the gradual, 
progressive initiation of children into liberty by the 


triple development of their physical strength, their — 


minds, and their will. Reason, truth, justice, respect 
for fellowmen, the sense of personal dignity which 1s 
inseparable from the dignity of others, love of per- 


- sonal freedom and the freedom of all others, the con- 


viction that work is the base and condition for rights 
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—these must be the fundamental principles of all> ~ 
public education: Above all, education must make 
men and inculcate human values first, and then train - 
specialized workers. As the child grows older, authority ` 
-will give way to more and more liberty, so- that by ` 
adolescence he will be completely free and will forget 
_ how in childhood he had to submit unavoidably to 
authority. Respect for human worth, the germ of free- 
dom, must be present even while children are being. | 
severely disciplined. The essence of all moral educa- 
„tion is this: inculcate children with respect for human- ~_ 
ity and you will make good men. . . . . pa 
S. Having reached the age of adulthood, the adolescent 
will be proclaimed autonomous and free to act as he 
deems best. In exchange, society will expect him to: 
fulfill only these three obligations: that he remain 
free, that he live by his own labor, and that he © 
respect the freedom of others. And, as-the crimes and - 
vices infecting present society are due to the evil. 
organization of society, it is certain that in a society 
based on reason, justice, and freedom, on respect for 
humanity and on complete equality, the good will” 
_ prevail and the evil will be a morbid exception, which - - 
will diminish more and more under the pervasive 
influence of an enlightened and humanized public 
opinion. ) 
T. The old, sick, and infirm will enjoy all litical and 
social rights and be bountifully supported at the 
expense of society. 

XI. Revolutionary policy. It is our deep-seated conviction that 
since the freedom of all nations is indivisible, national ~ 
revolutions must become international in scope. Just as’ 
the European and world reaction is unified, there should 
no longer be isolated revolutions, but a universal, world- ` 
wide revolution. Therefore, all the particular interests, the 
vanities, pretensions, jealousies, and hostilities between - 
and among nations must now be transformed into the -. 
unified, common, and universal interest of the revolution, — 
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which alone can assure the freedom and independence of 
each nation by the solidarity of all. We believe also that 
the holy alliance of the world counterrevolution and the 
conspiracy of kings, clergy, nobility, and the bourgeoisie, 
based on enormous budgets; on permanent armies, on 
formidable bureaucracies, and equipped with all the mon- 
strous apparatus-of modern centralized states, constitutes 
an overwhelming force; indeed, that this formidable reac- 
tionary coalition can be destroyed only ‘by the greater 
power of the simultaneous revolutionary alliance. and 
action of all the people of the civilized world, that against 
this reaction the isolated revolution of a single people will 
never succeed. Such a revolution would be folly, a catas- 
trophe for the isolated country and would, in effect, con- 
stitute a crime against all the other nations. It follows 
that the uprising of a single people must have in view not 


only itself, but the whole world. This demands a world- 


wide program, as latge, as profound, as true, as human, in 
short, as-all-embracing as the interests of the whole world. 
And in order to energize the passions of all the popular 
masses of Europe, regardless of nationality, this program 
can only be the program of the sociál and democratic 
revolution. 

Briefly stated, the objectives of the social and demo- 


cratic revolution are: Politically: the abolition of the 


historic rights of states, the rights of conquest, and dip- 
lomatic rights [statist international law. Tr.]. It aims at 
the full emancipation of individuals and associations from 
divine and human bondage; it seeks the absolute destruc- 
tion of all compulsory unions, and all agglomerations of 
communes into provinces and conquered countries into 
the State. Finally, it requires the radical dissolution of the 
centralized, aggressive, authoritarian State, including its 
military, bureaucratic, governmental, administrative, judi- 
cial, and legislative institutions. The revolution, in short, 
has this aim: freedom for all, for individuals as well 
as collective bodies, associations, communes, provinces, 


i. ere. 


regions, and nations, and the mutual guarantee of this 
freedom by federation. te 
Socially: it seeks the confirmation of political equality > 
by economic equality. This is not the removal of natural : 
individual differences, but equality in the social rights of. - 
every individual from birth; in particular, equal means of -` 
subsistence, support, education, and opportunity for every ` 
child, boy or girl, until maturity, and equal resources and 


facilities in adulthood to create his own well-being by his `: 


own labor. 
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National Catechism 


: Te national catechisms of different countries may differ 
on -secondary points, but there are certain fundamental points 


~: which must be accepted by the national organizations of all 


-countries as the basis of their respective catechisms. These points 


: - are: 


1, That it is absolutely necessary for any country wishing to join 
`, the free federations of peoples to replace its centralized, 
bureaucratic, and military organizations by a federalist organ- 
ization based only on the absolute liberty and autonomy of 
regions, provinces, Communes, associations, and individuals. 
This federation will operate with elected functionaries directly 
responsible to the people; it will not be a nation organized 
from the top down, or from the center to the circumference. 


-. Rejecting the principle of imposed and regimented unity, it ` 


will be directed from.the bottom up, from the circumference 
to the center, according to the principles of free federation. 
Its free individuals will form voluntary associations, its asso- 
ciations will form autonomous communes, its communes will 

. form autonomous provinces, its provinces will form the 

` regions, and the regions will freely federate ‘into countries 

‘which, in turn, will sooner or later create the universal world 
federation. 

. Recognition of the absolute right of every individual, com- 
mune, association, province, and nation to secede from any 
body with which it is affiliated. [Bakunin believed that volun- 

-tary association, impelled by common needs, will be more 
durable than compulsory unity imposed from above. Volun- 
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tary unity, says. Bakunin, “will then be truly strong, fecund, cs 


and indissoluble.”—TR. | 


3. The impossibility of political liberty without political equality. .- 


Political freedom and equality are aap: without social 
and economic equality. 


The Necessity of the Social Revolution 


The spread and depth of this revolution will, more or less 
differ in each country, according to the political and social situa- 
tion and the level of revolutionary development. Nevertheless, 
there are CERTAIN PRINCIPLES which can today attract and inspire - 


the masses to action, regardless. of their nationality or the condi- — - l 


tion of their civilization. These principles are: 

1. The land is the common property of society. But its fruits 
and use shall be open only to those who cultivate it by their 
labor; accordingly, ground rents must be abolished. 

2. Since all social wealth is produced by labor, he who con- 
sumes without working, if able to work, is a thief. 

3. Only honest people should be entitled to political rights. 
Such rights shall belong only to the workers. . 

4. Today no revolution can succeed in any country if it is not 
at the same time both a political and a social revolution. 
Every exclusively political revolution—be it in defense of 
national independence or for internal change, or even for 
the establishment of a republic—that does not aim at the 
immediate and real political and economic emancipation of 
people will be a false revolution. Its objectives will be unat- 
tainable and its consequences reactionary. 

5. The Revolution must be made not for but by the people 
and can never succeed if it does not enthusiastically involve — 
all the masses of the people, that i is, in the rural countryside 
as well as in the cities. 

6. Organized by the idea and the identity of a common pro- 
gram for all countries; coordinated by a secret organization 
which will rally not a few, but all, countries into a single 
plan of action; unified, furthermore, by simultaneous revolu- 
tionary uprisings in most of the rural areas and in the cities, 
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the Revolution will from the beginning assume and retain a 
LOCAL Character. And this in the sense that it will not 
originate with a preponderance of the revolutionary forces 
of a country:spreading out, or focused from; a single point 
or center, or ever take on the character of a bourgeois quasi- 


revolutionary expedition in Roman imperial style fi.e., send- ~ 
ing dictatorial commissars to impose the “party line”]. On | 


the contrary, the Revolution will burst out from all parts of 
a country. It will thus be a true people’s revolution involving 
everybody—men, women, and children—and it is this that 
will make the Revolution invincible. 


.7. At the outset (when the. people, for just reasons, sponta- 


“neously turn against their tormentors) the Revolution will 
very likely be bloody and vindictive. But this phase will not 
last long and will never [degenerate into] cold, systematic 


terrorism. ... It will be a war, not against particular men, 


but primarily against the antisocial institutions upon which 
their power and privileges depend. | 

. The Revolution will therefore begin. by destroying, above 
all, all the institutions and all the organizations, churches, 
parliaments, tribunals, administrations, banks, - universities, 
etc., which constitute the lifeblood of the State. The State 
must be entirely demolished and declared bankrupt, not 
only financially, but even more politically, bureaucratically, 
militarily (including its police force). At the same time, the 
people in the rural communes as well as in the cities will 
confiscate for the benefit of the Revolution all state prop- 
erty. They will also confiscate all property belonging to the 
reactionaries and will burn all deeds of property and debts, 
_ declaring null and void every civil, criminal, judicial, and 
_ official document and record, leaving each in the status quo 
possession (of property). This is the manner in which the 
Social Revolution will be made, and once the enemies of 
the Revolution are deprived of all their resources it will no 
longer be necessary to invoke bloody measures against them. 
Further, the unnecessary employment of such unfortunate 
. measures must inevitably lead to the most ‘horrible and 
‘formidable reaction. 


Q; 
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The Revolution being localized, it will necessarily assume a — 


FEDERALIST CHARACTER. Thus, upon overthrowing the estab- - .. 
lished government, the communes must reorganize them-` ` 
selves in a revolutionary manner, electing the administrators. |: 


and revolutionary tribunals on the basis of universal suffrage ` 
and on the principle that all officials must be made eae z 
and effectively responsible to the people. A 
In order to prepare for this revolution it will be necessary 3 


to conspire and to organize a strong secret association ~ 
coordinated by an international nucleus. [See the “Program ~ 


of the International Brotherhood.” | 
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Federalism, Socialism, 


Anti- Theologism 


“Federalism, Socialism, Anti-Theologism”” was presented as a 
“Reasoned Proposal to the Central Committee of the League for 
Peace and Freedom, by M. Bakunin, Geneva.” The League was 
an international bourgeois-pacifist organization founded in Sep- 
tember 1867 to head off a war between Prussia and France over 
Luxembourg which threatened to engulf all Europe. Among the 
sponsors of the League were Victor Hugo, Garibaldi, John Stuart 
Mill, and other prominent individuals. At the first congress held 
in Geneva, Bakunin.delivered a long address. The text was either 
lost or destroyed and Bakunin wrote this work in the form of a 
speech, never finished, like most of his works. It was divided into 
three parts. The first and second parts, which follow, deal with 
federalism and socialism, respectively; the third part, on “anti- 
theologism,” is omitted here, except for the diatribe against 
Rousseau’s theory of the state. Bakunin analyzes Rousseau’s 
doctrine of the social contract, makes distinctions between state 
and society, and discusses the relationship between the individual 
and the community, and the nature of man in general. 


As noted in the “Biographical Sketch,” Bakunin had no illu- 


sions about the revolutionary potentialities of the League, but 
he hoped to influence as many members as possible and propa- 
gandize his principles. In order not to alienate the members 
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Bakunin purposely moderated his language, but not his ideas. 


While the Central Committee of the League accepted Bakunin’s 
thesis, the congress rejected it and Bakunin and his supporters 
resigned in 1868. l 


“Federalism, Socialism, Anti-Theologism” differs from the. -> : 


Catechism in some important ways. While the Catechism is 


primarily a program of action based on Bakunin’s main ideas, 


“Federalism” is a major theoretical work in which these and 
other concepts barely mentioned in the Catechism are analyzed. 
Bakunin introduces the idea of a transitional stage in which the ` 
full realization of socialism “will no doubt be the work of 
centuries” which history has placed on the agenda and which 
“we cannot afford to ignore.” He also registers his “protest 


against anything that may in any way resemble communism or ` E 


state socialism.” Bakunin’s conception of a United States of 
Europe (the objective of the League and the name of its official — 
publication), far from constituting an endorsement of the State, 
renders the existence of any state, in the accepted sense of the 
word, impossible. He rejects the idea of state sovereignty as an 
“attempt at a social organization devoid of the most complete 
liberty for individuals as well as associations.” Bakunin also 
formulated ideas about the nature of man and the relationship 
of the individual to society which are only hinted at in the 
Catechism but are further developed in his subsequent writings. 
Bakunin’s occasionally extravagant praise of American democracy 
in the Northern States can be ascribed partly to ignorance, but 
mostly to his passionate sympathy for the North in the Civil War. 


Federalism 


We are happy to be able to report that the principle of 
federalism has been unanimously acclaimed by the Congress 
of Geneva. ... Unfortunately, this principle has been poorly for- ~ 
mulated in the resolutions of the congress. It has not even been 
mentioned except indirectly... while in our opinion, it should - 
have taken first place in our declaration of principles. 

- This is a most regrettable gap which we should hasten to 
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‘communes, of communes into provinces,? of the provincès | 
into nations, and, finally, of the nations into the United - 
States of Europe first, and of the entire world: eventually. - 


fill. In accordance with the unanimous sense of the Congress 
of Geneva, we should proclaim: 
1. That there is but one way to bring about the triumph of 


liberty, of justice, and of peace in Europe’s international 
relations, to make civil war. impossible between the different 
peoples who make up the European family; and that is the 
formation of the United States of Europe. 

_ That the United States of Europe can never be formed from 
the states as they are now constituted, considering the mon- 
strous inequality which exists between their respective forces. 
_ That the example of the now defunct Germanic Confedera- 
tion has proved once and for all that a confederation of 
monarchies is a mockery, powerless to guarantee either the 
peace or the liberty of populations. . 

. That no centralized state, being of necessity bureaucratic 
and militarist, even if it were to call itself republican, will 
be able to enter an international confederation with a firm 
resolve and in good faith. Its very constitution, which must 
always be an overt or covert negation of enduring liberty, 
‘would necessarily remain a declaration of permanent war- 
fare, a threat to the existence of its neighbors. Since the 
State is essentially founded upon an act of violence, of con- 
quest, what in private life goes under the name of house- 
breaking—an act blessed by all institutionalized religions 
whatsoever, eventually consecrated by time until it is even 
regarded as an historic right—and supported by such divine 
consecration of triumphant violence as. an exclusive and 
supreme right, every centralized State therefore stands as an 
absolute negation of the rights of all other States, though 
recognizing them in the treaties it may conclude with them 
for its own political interest. . . . 

. That all members of the League should therefore bend all 
their efforts toward reconstituting their respective countries, 
in order to replace their old constitution—founded from top 
to bottom on violence and the principle of authority—with 
a new organization based solely upon the interests, the needs, 
and the natural preferences of their populations—having no 
other principle but the free federation of individuals into 


10. 


. Consequently, the absolute abandonment of everything 


which is called the historic right of the State; all questions 
relating to natural, political, strategic, and commercial fron- 
tiers shall henceforth be considered as belonging to ancient 
history and energetically rejected by all the members of th 
League. 


. Recognition of the absolute right of each nation, great or_- i 


small, of each people, weak or strong, of each province, of 
each commune, to complete autonomy, provided its internal 
constitution is not a threat or a danger to the autonomy and 
liberty of neighboring countries. 


. The fact that a country has been part of a State, even if it 


has joined that State freely and of its own will, does not 
create an obligation for that country to remain forever so 


attached. No perpetual obligation could be accepted by . ag 


human justice, the only kind of justice that. may have- 
authority amongst us, and we shall never recognize other 
rights or duties than those founded upon liberty. The right: 
of free union and of equally free secession is the first, the 
most important, of all political rights, the one right without 
which the federation would never be more than a centraliza- 
tion in disguise. 


. From all that has been said, it follows that the League must `. _ 


openly prohibit any alliance of any national faction what- 
soever of the European democracy with the monarchical . 
State, even if the aim of such an alliance were to regain the 
independence or liberty of an oppressed country. Such an 
alliance could only lead to disappointment and would at the 
same time be a betrayal of the revolution. 
On the other hand, the League, precisely because it is the 
League for Peace and Freedom, and because it is convinced 
that peace can only be won by and founded upon the closest 
and fullest solidarity of peoples in justice and in liberty, ~ 
should openly proclaim its sympathy with any national insur- 


rection, either foreign or native, provided this insurrection . 


© il. 
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is. made in the name of our principles and in the political 


` as well as the economic interests of the masses, but not with 


the ambitious intent of founding a powerful State. 
The League will wage a relentless war against all that is 


-called the glory, the grandeur, and the power of States. It 


- will be opposed to all these false and malevolent idols 


12. 
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to which millions of human victims have been sacrificed; the 
glories of human intelligence, manifested in science, and 
universal prosperity founded upon labor, justice, and liberty. 
The League will recognize nationality as a natural fact which 
has an incontestable right to a free existence and develop- 
ment, but not as a principle, since every principle should 
have the power of universality, while nationality, a fact of 
exclusionist tendency, separates. The so-called principle of 


nationality, such as has been declared in our time by the 


governments of France, Russia, Prussia, and even by many 
German, Polish, Italian, and Hungarian patriots, is a mere 


derivative notion born of the reaction against the spirit of ` 


revolution. It is aristocratic to the point of despising the folk 
dialects spoken by illiterate peoples. It implicitly denies the 
liberty of provinces-and the true autonomy of communes. 
Its support, in all countries, does not come from the masses, 


_ whose real interests it sacrifices to the so-called public good, 


which is always the good of the privileged classes. It expresses 


nothing but the alleged historic rights and ambitions of 
‘States. The right of nationality can therefore never be. con- 


sidered by the League except as a natural consequence of the 
supreme principle of liberty; it ceases to be a right as soon as 


it takes a stand either against liberty or even outside liberty. 


Unity is the great goal toward which humanity moves 
irresistibly. But it becomes fatal, destructive of the intelli- 
gence, the dignity, the well-being of individuals and peoples 
whenever it is formed without regard to liberty, either by 
violent means or under the authority of any theological, 
metaphysical, political, or even economic idea, That patri- 
otism which tends toward unity without regard to liberty is 
an evil patriotism, always disastrous to the popular and real 


interests of the country it claims to exalt and serve. Often, 
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without vaki to be so, ee is a friend of reaction—an enemy > 
of the revolution, i.e., the emancipation of nations and men. 


The League can recognize only one unity, that which is. ~ 
freely constituted by the federation of autonomous parts -~ 
within the whole, so that the whole, ceasing to be the nega- ~~." 
tion of private rights and interests, ceasing to be the graveyard. ~ < 
where all local prosperities are buried, becomes the coni 


firmation and the source of all these autonomies and all 


these prosperities. The League will therefore vigorously at- ` ~ 
tack any religious, political, or economic organization which `- 
is not thoroughly penetrated by this great principle of- 


freedom; lacking that, there is no intelligence, no a 3 
no prosperity, no humanity. 


_ Such, gentlemen of the League for Peace and Freedom, as - = 
we see it and as you no doubt see it, are the developments and. . = 


the natural consequences of that great principle of federalism- *: 
which the Congress of Geneva has proclaimed. Such are Hue E 
absolute conditions for peace and for freedom. P 

Absolute, yes—but are they the only. conditions? We do not E 
think so. 

The Southern states in the great republican confederation of 
North America have been, since the Declaration of Indepen- ` 


‘dence of the republican states, democratic par excellence? and > 
federalist to the point of wanting secession. Nevertheless, they . `; 
have drawn upon themselves the condemnation of all friends of ° 8 
freedom and humanity in the world, and with the iniquitous and . “2 
dishonorable war they fomented against the republican states `. y 
of the North [the Civil War], they nearly overthrew and © 


destroyed the finest political organization that ever existed in ` 
history. What could have been the cause of so strange an event? 


Was it a political cause? No, it was entirely social. The internal ---- 


political organization of the Southern states was, in certain ~ 
respects, even freer than that of the Northern states. It was only. __ 


that in this magnificent organization of the Southern states a 


there was a black spot, just as there was a black spot in the - 
republics of antiquity; the freedom of their citizens was founded __ 
upon the forced labor of slaves. This sufficed to overthrow the 

entire existence of these states. E 
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Citizens and slaves—such was the antagonism in the ancient 
_world, as in the slave states of the new world. Citizens and 
slaves, that is, forced laborers, slaves not de jure but de facto 
-{not in law but in fact], such is the antagonism in the modern 
_-world. And just as the ancient states perished through slavery, 


~~. the modern states will likewise perish through the proletariat. 


It is in vain that we try to console ourselves with the idea 
that this is a fictitious rather than a real antagonism, or that 
. itis impossible to establish a line of demarcation between the 
owning and the disowned classes, since these two classes merge 


yd through many intermediate imperceptible degrees. In the world 
- of nature such lines of demarcation do not exist either; in the 


- ascending scale of life, for instance, it is impossible to indicate 
- the point at which the vegetable kingdom ends and the animal 
kingdom starts, where bestiality ceases and Man begins. Never- 
theless, there is a very real difference between plant and animal, 


between animal and Man. In human society likewise, in spite. 


of the intermediate stages which form imperceptible transitions 
between one type of political and social life and another, the 
difference between classes is nonetheless strongly marked. Anyone 
can distinguish the aristocracy of noble birth from the aristocracy 
of finance, the upper bourgeoisie from the petty bourgeoisie, the 
latter from the proletariat of factories and cities, just as one can 
distinguish the great landowner, the man who lives on his 
income, from the peasant landowner who himself tills the soil, 


=. or the farmer from the landless agricultural laborer. 
All these varying types of political and social life may now-’ 


adays be reduced to two main. categories, diametrically opposed, 
and natural enemies to each. other: the political classes, Le. 
- privileged classes constituting all those whose privilege stems 


from land and capital or only from bourgeois education,” and the ~ 


disinherited working classes, deprived of capital and land and 


~ even elemegtary scliooling. 


- One would have to be a sophist to deny the existence of the 
abyss which separates these two classes today. As in the ancient 
© world, our modern civilization, which contains a comparatively 
limited minority of privileged citizens, is based upon the forced 
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labor (forced by hunger) of the immense majority of the popula- 

tion who are fatally doomed to ignorance and to brutality. l 
It is in vain, too, that we would try to persuade ourselves that 

the abyss could be bridged by the simple diffusion of light among ` 


the masses. It is well enough to set up schools among the ` 


masses. It is well enough to set up schools for the people. But . 


we should also question whether the man of the people, feeding . f 


his family by the day-to-day labor of his hands, -himself deprived . 
of the most elementary schooling and of leisure, dulled and 
brutalized by his toil—we should question whether this man has 
the idea, the desire, or even the possibility of sending his chil- 

dren to school and supporting them during the period of their ` 
education. Would he not need the help of their feeble hands, 


‘their child labor, to provide for all the needs of his family? It 


would be sacrifice enough for him to send to school one or two 
of them, and give them hardly enough time to learn a little 
reading and writing and arithmetic, and allow their hearts and 
minds to be tainted with the Christian catechism which is being 
deliberately and profusely distributed in the official public 
schools of all countries—would this piddling bit of schooling ever 
succeed in lifting the working masses to the level of bourgeois 
intelligence? Would it bridge the gap? 

Obviously this vital question of primary schooling and higher 
education for the people depends upon the solution of the 


problem, difficult in other ways, of radical reform in the present. - 


economic condition of the working classes. Improve working 
conditions, render to labor what is justly due to labor, and 
thereby give the people security, comfort, and leisure. Then, 
believe me, they will educate themselves; they will create a larger, . 
saner, higher civilization than this. l 

It is also in vain that we might say, with the economists, that 
an improvement in the economic situation of the working classes 
depends upon the general progress of industry and commerce in 
each country, and their complete emancipation from the supervi- 
sion and protection of the State. The freedom of industry and of 
commerce is certainly a great thing, and one of the essential foun- 
dations of the future international alliance of all the peoples of 
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= the world. As we loye freedom, all types of freedom, we should - 
. equally love this. On the other hand, however, we must “recog- 
~.. nize that so long as the present states exist, and so long as labor 


continues to'be the slave of property and of capital, this particu- 


Jar freedom, while it enriches a minimum portion of the 


©- bourgeoisie to the detriment of the immense majority, would 
= "produce one. benefit alone; it would further enfeeble and demor- 
=. alize the small number of the privileged while increasing the 
= misery, the grievances, and the just indignation of the working 


i masses, and thereby hasten the hour of destruction for states. 


England, Belgium, France, and Germany are those European 
countries where commerce and industry enjoy comparatively the 
greatest liberty and have attained the highest degree of develop- 


a ment. And it is precisely in these countries where poverty is felt 


| most cruelly, where the abyss between the capitalist and the 


proprietor on the one hand and working classes on the other 
- seems to have deepened to a degree unknown elsewhere. In 


- Russia, in the Scandinavian countries, in Italy, in Spain, where 


>- commerce and industry have had but slight development, people 


` seldom die of hunger, except in cases of extraordinary catastro- 
phe. In England, death from starvation is a daily occurrence. Nor 
are those isolated cases; there are thousands, and tens and 


~~ ‘hundreds of thousands, who perish. Is it not evident that in the 


economic conditions now prevailing in the entire civilized world 


the free development of commerce and industry, the marvelous 
applications of science to production, even the machines. 


intended to emancipate the worker by facilitating his toil—all 

these inventions, this progress of which civilized’ man is justly 

proud, far from ameliorating the situation of the working classes, 
only worsen it and make it still less endurable? 

North America alone is still largely an exception to this rule. 

Yet far from disproving the rule, this exception actually serves 

to confirm it. If the workers in that country are paid more than 


i -« those in Europe, and if no one there dies of hunger, and if, at 
-~ the same time, the antagonism between classes hardly exists 


there; if all its workers are citizens and if the mass of its citizens 


. truly constitutes one single body. politic, and if a good primary 


and even secondary education is widespread among the masses, 
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it should no doubt be largely attributed to that traditional spirit 

of freedom which the early colonists brought with them from 
England. Heightened, tested, strengthened in the great religious 
struggles, the principle of individual independence and of com- 
munal and provincial self-government. was still further favored 
by the rare circumstance that once it was transplanted into a _ 


wilderness, delivered, so to speak, from the obsessions of the past, — ; 


it could create a new world—the world of liberty. And liberty 
is so great a magician, endowed with so marvelous a power of 
productivity, that under the inspiration of this spirit alone, North 
America was able within less than a century to equal, and even 
surpass, the civilization of Europe. But let us not deceive our- 
selves: this marvelous progress and this so enviable prosperity | 
are due in large measure to an important advantage which Amer- 


= ica possesses in common with Russia: its immense reaches of ~ 


fertile Jand which even now remain uncultivated for lack of 
manpower. This great territorial wealth has been thus far as 
good as lost for Russia since we have never had liberty there. 
It has been otherwise in North America; offering a freedom 
which does not exist anywhere else, it attracts every year hun: . 
dreds of thousands of energetic, industrious, and intelligent 
settlers whom it is in a position to admit because of this wealth. 
It thereby keeps poverty away and at the same time staves off 
the moment when the social question will arise. A worker who 


finds no work or is .dissatished with the wages which capital offers. | 


him can in the last resort always make his way to the Far West 
and set about clearing a patch of land in the wilderness. 

Since this possibility is always open as a way out for all the 
workers of America, it naturally keeps wages high and affords to 
each an independence unknown in Europe. This is an advantage; 
but there is also a disadvantage. As the good prices for industrial - 
goods are largely due to the good wages received by labor, Ameri- 
can manufacturers are not in a position in most cases to compete 
with the European manufacturers. The result is that the industry . 
of the Northern states finds it necessary to impose a protectionist - 
tarif. This, however, first brings about the creation of a number - 
of artificial industries, and particularly the oppression and ruina- - 


tion of the nonmanufacturing Southern states, which drives — . 
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“them to call for secession. Finally, the result is the crowding 
together in cities such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 


others of masses of workers who gradually begin to find them- | 


selves in a situation analogous to that of workers in the great 
manufacturing states of Europe. And, as a matter of fact, we now 
‘see the social. question confronting the Northern states just as 

it has confronted us a great deal earlier. 
‘We are thus forced to admit that in our modern world the 
-civilization of the few is still founded, though not as completely 
_as in the days of antiquity, upon the forced labor and the com- 
parative barbarism of the many. It would be unjust to say that 
‘this privileged class is a stranger to labor. On the contrary, in our 
. © time they work hard and the number of idle. people is diminish- 
ing appreciably. They are beginning to hold work in honor; those 
~. who-are most fortunate realize today that one must work hard 
-7 jn order to remain at the summit of the present civilization and 
-even in order to know how to profit by one’s privileges and 
retain them. But there is this difference between the work done 
: by the comfortable classes and that done by the laboring classes: 
$- the former is rewarded in an incomparably greater proportion 
and affords the privileged the opportunity for leisure, that 
be supreme condition for all human development, both intellectual 
“and moral—a condition never attained by the working classes. 


es -Also, the work done in the world of the privileged is ant 


exclusively mental work—the work involving imagination, mem- 


5 - tarians, on the other hand, is manual work; often, as in all 
“*.. factories, for instance, it is work that does not even exercise 
: yrian’s entire muscular system at one time, but tends to develop 
z one part of the body to the detriment of all the others, and this 
“Jabor is generally performed under conditions harmful to his 
< "health and to his harmonious development. The laborer on the 


“\. vitiated by the stifling, often tainted atmosphere of a factory; 
: = itis not deformed by the abnormal development of one of his 
he -powers at the expense of the others; it remains more vigorous, 
i -more complete. On the other hand, his mind is almost always 


is cory, the thinking process. The work done by millions of prole- - 


-Tand is in this respect much more fortunate: his nature is not . 
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slower, more sluggish, and much less developed than that of the 
worker in the factories and in the cities. “ne 

In sum, workers in the crafts, in the factories, and workers. 
on the land all represent manual labor, as opposed to the. - 


privileged representatives of mental labor. What is the conse- 


quence of this division, not a fictitious but a real one, which lies `> 
at the very foundation of the present political and social 
situation? . , as 

To the privileged representatives of mental work—who, inci- - 
dentally, are not called upon in the present organization. of ~ 


society to represent their class because they may be the most: i 3 
intelligent, but solely because they were born into the privileged.: + 


class—to them go all the benefits as well as all the corruptions of 
present-day civilization: the wealth, the luxury, the comfort, the. 
well-being, the sweetness of family life, the exclusive political. 
liberty with the power to exploit the labor of millions of workers -- 
and to govern them as they please and as profits them—all the 


inventions, all the refinements of imagination and intellect .. . : a 


and, along with the opportunity for becoming complete men, 
all the depravities of a humanity perverted by privilege. As to 


the representatives of manual labor, those countless millions of `- = 


proletarians or even the small landholders, what is left for: - 
them? -To them go misery without end, not even the joys of 
family life—since the family soon becomes a burden for the poor - 
man—ignoranee, barbarity, and we might say even an inescap-. ~ 


able brutality, with the dubious consolation that they serve as a: mg 
pedestal to civilization, to the liberty and corruption of the few. ~- < 


Despite this, they have preserved a freshness of the spirit and. 
of the heart. Morally strengthened by labor, forced though it 


may be, they have retained a sense of justice of quite another’ 3 
kind than the justice of lawgivers and codes. Being miserable `- 


themselves, they keenly sympathize with the misery of others; 


their common sense has not been corrupted by the sophisms a 
of a doctrinaire science or by the mendacity of politics—and -~ 


since they have not yet abused life, or even used it, they have _ es 
faith in life. i oe 
But what of the objection that this contrast, this gulf. + 


R ’ 
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between the small number of the privileged and the vast num- 


bers of the disinherited has always existed and still exists; just 


what has changed? It is only that this gulf used to be filled with 
the great fog banks of religion, so that the masses were deceived 
into thinking there was a common ground forall. Nowadays, 
the Great Revolution has begun to sweep the mists away; the 
masses, too, are beginning to see the abyss and to ask the reason 


E why. This is a stupendous realization. 


Since the Revolution has confronted the masses with its own 
gospel, a revelation not mystical but rational, not of heaven but 
of earth, not divine but human—the gospel of the Rights of 
Man; since it has proclaimed that all men are equal and equally 
entitled to liberty and to a humane life—ever since then, the 


‘masses of people in all Europe, in the entire civilized world, 


slowly awakening from the slumber in which Christianity’s 


incantations had held them enthralled, are beginning to wonder 


whether they, too, are not entitled to equality, to liberty, and to 
their humanity. 

From the moment this question was asked, the people every- 
where, led by their admirable good sense as well as by their 
instinct, have realized that the first condition for their real 
emancipation or, if I may be permitted to use the term, their 


-humanization, was, above all, a radical reform of their economic 


condition. The question of daily bread is for them the principal 
question, and rightly so, for, as Aristotle has said: “Man, in 
order to think, to feel freely, to become a man, must be free 
from worry about his material sustenance.” Furthermore, the 
bourgeois who so loudly protest against the materialism of the 
common people, and who continually preach to them of absti- 
nence and idealism, know this very well; they preach by word 


` and not by example. 


The second question for the people is that of leisure after 
labor, a condition sine qua non for humanity. But bread and 
leisure can never be made secure for the masses except through 
a radical transformation of society as presently constituted. That 


_is why the Revolution, impelled by its own logical insistency, has 


given birth to socialism. 
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Socialism” 


The French Revolution, having proclaimed the right and 
the duty of each human individual to become a man, culminated 
in Babouvism. Babeuf—one of the last of the high-principled and _ 
energetic citizens that the Revolution created and then assassi- 
nated in such great numbers, and who had the good fortune to. 
have counted men like Buonarotti among his friends—had 
brought together, in a singular concept, the political traditions 
of France and the very modern ideas of a social revolution. 
Disappointed with the failure of the Revolution to bring about | 
a radical change in society, he sought to save the spirit of this 
Revolution by conceiving a political and social system according 
to which the republic, the expression of the collective will of the 
citizens, would confiscate all individual property and administer 
it in the interest of all. Equal portions of such confiscated prop- 
erty would be allotted to higher education, elementary education, 
means of subsistence, entertainment, and each individual, with- 
out exception, would be compelled to perform both muscular 
and mental labor, each according to his strength and capacity. 
Babeuf’s conspiracy failed; he was guillotined, together with some 
of his old friends. But his ideal of a socialist republic did not die 
with him. It was picked up by his friend Buonarotti, the arch- - 
conspirator of the century, who transmitted it as a sacred trust 
to future generations. And thanks to the secret societies Buona- 
rotti founded in Belgium and France, communist ideas germi- - 
nated in popular imagination. From 1830 to 1848 they found 
able interpreters in Cabet and M. Louis Blane, who established 
the definitive theory of revolutionary socialism. Another socialist 
movement, stemming from the same revolutionary source, con- 
verging upon the same goal though by means of entirely different 
methods, a movement which we should like to call doctrinaire 
socialism, was created by two eminent men, Saint-Simon and 
Fourier. Saint-Simonianism was interpreted, developed, trans- 
formed, and established as a quasi-practical system, as a church, 
by Le Pére Enfantin, with many of his friends who have now 
become financiers and statesmen, singularly devoted to the — 
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_ Empire. Fourierism found its commentator in Démocratie 
Pacifique, edited until December by M. Victor Considérant. 
The merit of these two socialist systems, though different in 


a: --many respects, lies principally in their profound, scientific, and 


severe critique of the present organization of society, whose 
~ monstrous contradictions they have boldly revealed, and also in 
_ the very important fact that they have strongly attacked and 


oe _ subverted Christianity for the sake of rehabilitating our material 
"existence and human passions, which were maligned and yet so 


thoroughly indulged by Christianity’s priesthood. The Saint- 
Simonists wanted to replace Christianity with a new religion 


oe . based upon the mystical cult of the flesh, with a new hierarchy 
.. of priests, new exploiters of the mob by the privilege inherent in 


genius, ability, and talent. The Fourierists, who were much more 


democratic; and, we may say, more sincerely so, envisioned their . 


phalansteries as governed and administered by leaders elected 
by universal suffrage, where everyone, they thought, would per- 
sonally find his own work and his own place in accordance with 
the nature of his own feelings. 

_ The defects of Saint-Simonianism are too obvious to ‘need 
discussion. The twofold error of the Saint-Simonists consisted, 
first, in their sincere belief that though their powers of persuasion 
and their pacific propaganda they would succeed in so touching 


_ the hearts of the rich that these would willingly give their sur-- 
`` plus: wealth to the phalansteries; and, secondly, in their belief 


that it was possible, theoretically, a priori, to construct a social 
paradise where all future humanity would come to rest. They 
_ had not understood that while we might enunciate the great 
_ principles of humanity’s future development, we should leave 
-it to the experience of the future to work out the practical realiza- 
tion of such principles. 
In general, regulation was the common passion of all the 
‘socialists of the pre-1848 era, with one exception only. Cabet, 


~ . Louis Blanc, the Fourierists, the Saint-Simonists, all were inspired 
-< by a passion for indoctrinating and organizing the future; they 


all were more or less authoritarians. The exception is Proudhon. 
The son of a peasant, and thus instinctively a hundred times 


` more revolutionary than all the doctrinaire and bourgeois social- 


ists, Proudhon armed himself with a critique as profound and >` 
penétrating as it was merciless, in order to destroy their systems. - 
Resisting authority with liberty, against those state socialists, he ~ 
boldly proclaimed himself an anarchist; defying their deism or — 
their pantheism, he had the courage to call himself simply an ` * 
atheist or rather, with Auguste Comte, a positivist. i 
His own socialism was based upon liberty, both tudividual 
and collective, and on the spontaneous action of free associations _ 
obeying no laws other than the general laws of social economy, `` 


already known and yet to be discovered by social science, free. ~ 
from all governmental regulation and state protection. This -` 
socialism subordinated politics to the economic, intellectual, and °° 


moral interests of society. It subsequently, by its own logic, cul- `> 
minated in federalism. bleh 
`? Such was the state of social science prior to 1848. The polem- Z 
ics of the left carried on in the newspapers, circulars, and social- ~ 
ist brochures brought a mass of new ideas to the working classes. < 
They were saturated with this material and, when the 1848 
revolution broke out, the power of socialism became manifest. 
Socialism, we have said, was the latest offspring of the Great 
Revolution; but before producing it, the revolution had already 
brought forth a more direct heir, its oldest, the beloved child. 


of Robespierre and the followers of Saint-Just—pure republican- ~ =“ 


ism, without any admixture of socialist ideas, resuscitated from 
antiquity and inspired by the heroic traditions of the great — 
citizens of Greece and Rome. As it was far less humanitarian `- 
than socialism, it hardly knew man, and recognized the citizen _ 
only. And while socialism seeks to found a republic of men, all. 


that republicanism wants is a republic of citizens, even though ` 


the citizens—as in the constitutions which necessarily succeeded ~ 
the constitution of 1793 in consequence of that first constitu- 


tion’s deliberately ignoring the social question—even though the 


citizens, I say, by virtue of being active citizens, to borrow an 
expression from the Constituent Assembly, were to base their 


civic privilege upon the exploitation of the labor of passive citi- - 


zens. Besides, the political republican is not at all egotistic-in his 


own behalf, or at least is not supposed to be so; he must be an -` 


egotist in behalf of his fatherland which he must value above - 
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himself, above all other individuals, all nations, all humanity. 
Consequently, he will always ignore international justice; in all 
debates, whether his country be right or wrong, he will always 
give it first place. He will want it always to dominate and to 
crush all the foreign nations by its power and glory. ‘Through 
“natural inclination he will become fond of conquest, in spite of 
the fact that the experience of centuries may have proved to him 
that military triumphs must inevitably lead to Caesarism. 

The socialist republican detests the grandeur, the power, and 
the military glory of the State. He sets liberty and the general 
welfare above them. A federalist in the internal affairs of the 
country, he desires an international confederation, first of all in 
the spirit of justice, and second because he is convinced that the 
economic and social revolution, transcending all the artificial and 
pernicious barriers between states, can only be brought about, 
in part at least, by the solidarity in action, if not of all, then at 
least of the majority of the nations constituting the civilized 
world today, so that sooner or later all the nations must join 
together. 

The strictly political republican is a stoic; he recognizes no 
tights for himself but only duties; or, as in. Mazzini’s republic, 
he claims one right only for himself, that of eternal devotion to 
his country, of living only to serve it, and of joyfully sacrificing 
himself and even dying for it, as in the song Dumas dedicated 
to the Girondins: “To die for one’s country is the finest, the 
most enviable fate.” 

The socialist, on the contrary, insists upon his positive rights 
to life and to-all of its intellectual, moral, and physical joys. He 
loves life, and he wants to enjoy it in all its abundance. Since his 
convictions are part of himself, and his duties to society are 
indissolubly linked with his rights, he will, in order to remain 
faithful to both, manage to live in accordance with justice like 
Proudhon and, if necessary, die like Babeuf. But he will never 
say that the life of humanity should be a sacrifice or that death 


_ 1s the sweetest fate. 
Liberty, to the political republican, is an empty word; it is the — 


liberty of a willing slave, a devoted victim of the State. Being 
always ready to sacrifice his own liberty, he will willingly sacrifice 
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- the liberty of others. Political republicanism, therefore, neces- 


sarily leads to despotism. For the socialist republican, liberty 
linked with the general welfare, producing a humanity of all 


through the humanity of each, is everything, while the State, . - mE 


in his eyes, is a mere instrument, a servant of his well-being and 
of everyone’s liberty. The socialist is distinguished from the 


bourgeois by justice, since he demands for himself nothing but - - - x 


the real fruit of his own labor. He is distinguished from the strict- 
republican by his frank and human egotism; he lives for himself, 
openly and without fine-sounding phrases. He -knows that in so 
living his life, in accordance with justice, he serves the entire 
society, and, in so serving it, he also finds his own welfare. The 
republican is rigid; often, in consequence of his patriotism, he 
is cruel, as the priest is often made cruel by his religion. The’ 
socialist is natural; he is moderately patriotic, but nevertheless 
always very human. In a word, between the political republican 
and the socialist republican there is an abyss; the one, as a 
quasi-religious phenomenon, belongs to the past; the other, 
whether positivist or atheist, belongs to the future. 

The natural antagonism of these two kinds of republican 
came plainly into view in 1848. From the very first hours of the 
Revolution, they no longer understood each other; their ideals, 
all their instincts, drew them in diametrically opposite directions. 
The entire period from February to June was spent in skirmishes 
which, carrying the civil war into the-camp of the revolutionaries 
and paralyzing their forces, naturally strengthened the already” 
formidable coalition of all kinds of reactionaries; fear soon 
welded them into one single party. In June the republicans, in 
their turn, formed a coalition with the reaction in order to crush -~ 
the socialists. They thought they had won a victory, yet they 
pushed their beloved republic down into the abyss. General 
Cavaignac, the flagbearer of the reaction, was the precursor of 
Napoleon III. Everybody realized this at the time, if not in 
France then certainly everywhere else, for this disastrous victory 
of the republicans against the workers of Paris was celebrated as 
a great triumph in all the courts of Europe, and the officers of 
the Prussian Guards, led by their generals, hastened to convey. 
their fraternal congratulations to General Cavaignac. 
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. Terrified of the red phantom, the bourgeoisie of Europe per- 
mitted itself to fall into absolute serfdom. By nature critical and 
liberal, the middle class is not fond of the military, but, facing 
the threatening dangers of a popular emancipation, it chose 
militarism. Having sacrificed its dignity and all its glorious con- 
quests of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it fan- 
cied that it had at least the peace and tranquillity necessary for 
the success of its commercial and industrial transactions. “We 
are sacrificing our liberty to you,” it seemed to be saying to the 
military powers who again rose upon the ruins of this third revo- 
lution. “Let us, in return, peacefully exploit the labor of the 
masses, and protect us against their demands, which may appear 
theoretically legitimate but which are detestable so far as our 
interests are concerned.” The military, in turn, promised the 
bourgeoisie everything; they even kept their word. Why, then, 
is the bourgeoisie, the entire bourgeoisie of Europe, generally 
discontented today? 

The bourgeoisie had not reckoned with the fact that a mili- 
tary regime is very costly, that through its internal organization 
alone it paralyzes, it upsets, it ruins nations, and moreover, 
obeying its own intrinsic and inescapable logic, it has never 
failed to bring on war; dynastic wars, wars of honor, wars of 
conquest or wars of national frontiers, wars of equilibrium— 
destruction and unending absorption of states by other states, 
rivers of human blood, a fire-ravaged countryside, ruined cities, 
the devastation of entire provinces—all this for the sake of 
satisfying the ambitions of princes and their favorites, to enrich 
them to occupy territories, to discipline populations, and to 9 al 
the pages of history. 

Now the bourgeoisie understands these things, and that is 
why it is dissatisfied with the military regime it has helped so 
much to create. It is indeed weary of these drawbacks, but what 
is it going to put in the place of things as they are? 

Constitutional monarchy has seen its day, and, anyway, it 
has never prospered too well on the European continent. Even 
in England, that historic cradle of modern institutionalism, bat- 
tered by the rising democracy it is shaken, it totters, and will 
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‘soon be unable to contain the gathering surge of popular pas- 


sions and demands. l 

A republic? What kind of republic? Is it to be political only, 
or democratic and social? Are the people still socialist? Yes, more 
than ever. . 

What succumbed in June 1848 was not socialism in general. 
It was only state socialism, authoritarian and regimented social- 
ism, the kind that had believed and hoped that the State would 
fully ‘satisfy the needs and the legitimate aspirations of the 
working classes, and that the State, armed with its omnipotence, 
would and could inaugurate a new social order. Hence it was 
not socialism that died in June; it was rather the State which 
declared its bankruptcy toward socialism and, proclaiming itself 
incapable of paying its debt to socialism, sought the quickest 
way out by killing its creditor. It did not succeed in killing 
socialism but it did kill the faith that socialism had placed in it. 
It also, at the same time, annihilated all the theories of authori- 


tarian or doctrinaire socialism, some of which, like L’Icarie by 


Cabet, and like L’Organisation du Travail by Louis Blanc, had 


advised the people to rely in all things upon the State—while . - 


others demonstrated their worthlessness through a series of 
ridiculous experiments. Even Proudhon’s bank, which could have 
prospered in happier circumstances, was crushed by the strictures 
and the general hostility of the bourgeoisie. 

Socialism lost this first battle for a very simple reason. 
Although it was rich in instincts and in negative theoretical 
ideas, which gave it full justification in its fight against privilege, 
it lacked the necessary positive and practical ideas for erecting a 
new system upon the ruins of the bourgeois order, the system of ` 
popular justice. The workers who fought in June 1848 for the 
emancipation of the people were united by instinct, not by _ 
ideas—and such confused ideas as they did possess formed a 
tower of Babel, a chaos, which could produce nothing. Such was 
the main cause of their defeat. Must we, for. this reason, hold 
in doubt the future itself, and the present strength of socialism? 
Christianity, which had set as its goal the creation of the king- 
dom of justice in heaven, needed several centuries to triumph in 
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Europe. Is there any cause for surprise if socialism, which has - 


set itself a more difficult problem, that of creating the kingdom 
of justice on earth, has not triumphed within a few years? 

Is it necessary to prove that socialism is not dead? We need 
only see what is going on all over Europe today. Behind all the 
diplomatic gossip, behind the noises of war which have filled 
Europe since 1852, what serious question is facing all the coun- 
tries if it is not the social question? It alone is the great unknown; 
everyone senses its coming, everyone trembles at the thought, 
no one dares speak of it—but it speaks for itself, and in an ever 
louder voice. The cooperative associations of the workers, these 
mutual aid banks and labor credit banks, these trade unions, and 
this international league of workers in all the countries—all this 
rising movement of workers in England, in France, in Belgium, 


in Germany, in Italy, and in Switzerland—does it not prove that 


they have not in any way given up their goal, nor lost faith in 
- their coming emancipation? Does it not prove. that they have 


also understood that in order to hasten the hour of their deliver- - 


ance they should not rely on the States, nor on the more or less 
hypocritical assistance of the privileged classes, but rather upon 
themselves and their a ea completely spontaneous 
- associations? 

In most of the countries of Europe, this movement, which, 
in appearance at least, is alien to politics, still preserves an 


exclusively economic and, so to say, private character. But in | 


England it has already placed itself squarely in the stormy 
domain of politics. Having organized itself in a formidable 
- association, The Reform League, it has already won.a great 
victory against the politically organized privilege of the aristoc- 
racy and the upper bourgeoisie. The Reform League, with a 
- characteristically British patience and practical tenacity, has 
outlined a plan for its campaign; it is not too straitlaced about 
anything, it is not easily frightened, it will not-be stopped by 
any obstacle. “Within ten years at most,” they say, “and even 
against the greatest odds, we shall have universal suffrage, and 
then... then we will make the social revolution!” 

In France, as in Germany, as socialism quietly proceeded 
along the road of private economic associations, it has already 
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achieved so ) high a degree of power among the working nae ae 


that Napoleon III on the one side and Count Bismarck on the 
other are beginning to seek an alliance with it. In Italy and in 


Spain, after the deplorable fiasco of all their political parties, and E 


in the face of the terrible misery into which both countries are 


plunged, all other problems will soon be absorbed in the eco-.. ae 


nomic and social question. As for Russia and Poland, is there 


really any other question facing these countries? It is this ques- > a 
. tion which has just extinguished the last hopes of the old, noble, 


historic Poland; it is this question which. is threatening and 
which will destroy the pestiferous Empire of All the Russias, 
now tottering to its fall. Even in America, has not socialism — 
been made manifest in the proposition by a man of eminence, 


Mr. Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, to distribute . *— 


lands to the emancipated Negroes of the Southern statés? 
You can very well see, then, that socialism is everywhere, and 


that in spite of its June defeat it has by force of underground - - ae 


work slowly infiltrated the political life of all countries, and 

succeeded to the point of being felt everywhere as the latent 
force of the century. Another few years and it will reveal itself 
as an active, formidable power. . 
_ With very few exceptions, almost all the peoples of nee 

some even unfamiliar with the term “socialism,” are socialist 
today. They know no other banner but that which proclaims 
their economic emancipation ahead of-all else; they would a 


thousand times rather renounce any question but that. Hence it — i 


is only through socialism that they can be drawn into politics, a - 
good politics. 


Is it not enough to.say, gentlemen, that we may not exclude À 


socialism from our program, and that we could not leave it out 
without dooming all our work to impotence? By our program, 
by declaring ourselves federalist republicans, we have shown our- 


' selves to be revolutionary enough to alienate a good part of the . . É 


bourgeoisie, all those who speculate upon the misery and the 


misfortunes of the masses and who even find something to gain E 


in the great catastrophes which beset the nations more than ever 


today. If we set aside this busy, bustling, intriguing, speculating = 


section of the bourgeoisie, we shall still keep the majority of. - 
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decent, industrious bourgeois, who occasionally do some harm 
by necessity rather than willfully or by preference, and who 
would want nothing better than to be delivered from this fatal 
necessity, which places them in a state of permanent hostility 
_ toward the working masses and, at the same time, ruins them. 

_ We might truthfully say that the petty bourgeoisie, small busi- 


ness, and small industry are now beginning to suffer almost as- 


much as the working classes, and if things go on at the same 
rate, this respectable bourgeois majority could well, through its 
economic position, soon merge with the proletariat. It is being 
destroyed and pushed downward into the abyss by big com- 
merce, big industry, and especially by large-scale, unscrupulous 
speculators. The position of the petty bourgeoisie, therefore, is 
growing more and more revolutionary; its ideas, which for so 
long a time had been reactionary, have been clarified through 
these disastrous experiences and must necessarily take the oppo- 
site course. The more intelligent among them are beginning to 
realize that for the decent bourgeoisie the only salvation lies in 
an alliance with the people—and that the social question is as 
important to them, and in the same way, as to the people. 

This progressive change in the thinking of the petty bour- 
` geoisie in Europe is a fact as cheering as it is incontestable. But 
we should be under no illusion; the initiative for the new 
development will not belong to the bourgeoisie but to the 
people—in the West, to the workers in the factories and the 
cities; in our country, in Russia, in Poland, and in most of 
the Slav countries, to the peasants. The petty bourgeoisie. has 
grown too fearful, too timid, too skeptical to- take any initiative 
alone. It will let itself be drawn in, but it will not draw in any- 
one, for while it is poor in ideas, it also lacks the faith.and the 
passion. This passion, which annihilates obstacles and creates 
new worlds, is to be found in the people only. Therefore, the 
initiative for the new movement will unquestionably belong to 
the people. And are we going to repudiate the people? Are we 
going to stop talking about socialism, which is the new religion 
of the people? 

But socialism, they tell us, shows an inclination to ally itself 
~ with Caesarism. In the first place, this is a calumny; it is 
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Caesarism, on the contrary, which, on seeing the menacing 
power of socialism rising on the horizon, solicits its favors in 
order to exploit it in its own way. But is not this still another 
reason for us to work for socialism, in order to prevent this 
monstrous alliance, which would without doubt be the greatest 
misfortune that could threaten the liberty of the world? 

We should work for it even apart from all practical considera- 
tions, because socialism is justice. When we speak of justice we 
do not thereby mean the justice which is imparted to us in legal 
codes and by Roman law, founded for the most part on acts of 
force and violence consecrated by time and by the blessings of 
some church, Christian or pagan and, as such, accepted as an 
absolute, the rest being nothing but the logical consequence of 
the same.” I speak of that justice which is based solely upon 
human conscience, the justice which you will rediscover deep 
in the conscience of every man, even in the conscience of the 
child, and which translates itself into simple equality. 

This justice, which is so universal but which nevertheless, 
owing to the encroachments of force and to the influence of 
religion, has never as yet prevailed in the world of politics, of 
law, or of economics, should serve as a basis for the new world. . 
Without it there is no liberty, no republic, no prosperity, no 
peace! It should therefore preside at all our resolutions in‘order 
that we may effectively cooperate in establishing peace. 

This justice bids us take into our-hands the people’s cause, 
so miserably maltreated until now, and to demand in its behalf 
economic and social emancipation, together with political liberty. 

We do not propose to you, gentlemen, one or another 
socialist system. What we ask of you is to proclaim once more 
that great principle of the French Revolution: that every man is 
entitled to the material and moral means for the development of 
his complete humanity—a principle which, we believe, translates 


itself into the following mandate: 


To organize society in such a manner that every individual 
endowed with life, man or woman, may find almost equal means 
for. the development of his various faculties and for their utiliza- 
tion in his labor; to organize a society which, while it makes it 
impossible for any individual whatsoever to exploit the labor 
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_ of others, will not allow anyone to share in the enjoyment of 
social wealth, always produced by labor only, unless he has him- 
self contributed to its creation with his own labor. 

The complete solution of this problem will no doubt be the 
work of centuries. But history has set the problem before us, and 
we can now no longer evade it if we are not to resign ourselves 
to total impotence. 

We hasten to add that we energetically reject any attempt at 
a social organization devoid of the most complete liberty for 
- individuals as well as associations, and one that would call for 
the establishment of a ruling authority of any nature whatsoever, 
and that, in the name of this liberty—which we recognize as the 
only basis for, and the only legitimate creator of, any organiza- 
tion, economic or political—we shall always protest against any- 
thing that may in any way resemble communism -or state 
socialism. 

The only thing we believe the State can and should do is 
oto change the law of inheritance, gradually at first, until it is 
_ entirely abolished as soon as possible. Since the right of inheri- 
tance is a purely arbitrary creation of the State, and one of the 
essential conditions for the very existence of the authoritarian 
and divinely sanctioned State, it can and must be abolished by 
liberty—which again means that the State itself must accomplish 
its own dissolution in a society freely organized in accordance 
with justice. This right must necessarily be abolished, we believe, 
for as long as inheritance is in effect, there will be hereditary 
economic inequality, not the natural inequality of individuals 
but the artificial inequality of classes—and this. will necessarily 
~ always lead to the hereditary inequality of the development and 

cultivation of mental faculties, and continue to be the source 
and the consecration of all political and social inequalities. 
Equality from the moment life begins—insofar as this equality 
depends on the economic and political organization of society, 
-and in order that everyone, in accordance with his own natural 
capacities, may become the heir and the product of his own 


 labor—this is the problem which justice sets before us. We 


"believe that the public funds for the education and elementary 
schooling of all children of both sexes, as well as their mainte- 
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nance from birth until they come of age, should be the sole 
inheritors of all the deceased. As Slavs and Russians, we may 
add that for us the social idea, based upon the general and 
traditional instinct of our populations, is that the earth, the 
property of all the people, should be’ owned only by those who 
cultivate it with the labor of their own hands. 

We are convinced that this principle is a just one, that it- 
is dn essential and indispensable condition for any serious social 
reform, and hence that Western Europe, too, cannot fail to 
accept and recognize it, in spite of all the difficulties its realiza- 
tion may encounter in certain countries. In France, for instance, 
the majority of the peasants already own their land; most of 
these same peasants, however, will soon come to own nothing, 
because of the parceling out which is the inevitable result of the 


“politico-economic system now prevailing in that country. We are 


making no proposal on this point, and indeed we refrain, in 
general, from making any proposals, dealing with any particular ` 
problem of social science or politics. We are convinced that all 
these questions should be seriously and thoroughly discussed in 
our journal. We shall today confine ourselves to proposing that 
you make the following declaration: 


_ As we are convinced that the real attainment of liberty, of- 
justice,*and of peace in the world will be impossible so long as 
the immense majority of the populations are dispossessed of 


property, deprived of education and condemned to political and ~ 


social nonbeing and a de facto if not a de jure slavery, through 
their state of misery as well as their need to labor without rest or 
leisure, in producing all the wealth in which the world is glorying © 
today, and receiving in return but a small portion hardly suffi- © 
cient for their daily bread; 

As we are convinced that for all these populations, hitherto 
so terribly maltreated through the centuries, the question of 


_ bread is the question of intellectual emancipation, of liberty, and 


of humanity; 

As we are convinced that liberty without socialism is privi- 
lege, injustice; and that socialism without liberty is slavery and 
brutality; 
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- Now therefore, the League highly proclaims the need for a 
` radical social and economic reform, whose aim shall be the 
deliverance of the people’s labor from the yoke of capital and 
property, upon a foundation of the strictest justice—not jurid- 
ical, not theological, not metaphysical, but simply human 
_ justice, of positive science and the most absolute liberty. 
_ The League at the same time decides that its journal will 

freely open its columns to all serious discussions of economic and 
social questions, provided they are sincerely inspired by a desire 
‘for the greatest popular emancipation, both on the material and 

the political and intellectual levels. 


Rousseau’s Theory of the State 


.. We have said that man is not only the most individual- 
istic being on earth—he is also the most social. It was a great 


=z- mistake on the-part of Jean Jacques Rousseau to have thought — 
-` _ that primitive society was established through a free agreement 


among savages. But Jean Jacques is not the only one to have said 
` this. The majority of jurists and modern publicists, either of 
the school of Kant or any other individualist and liberal school, 
- those who do not.accept the idea of a society founded upon the 
divine right of the theologians nor. of a society determined by 
the Hegelian school as-a more or less mystical realization of 
. objective morality, nor of the naturalists’ concept of a primitive 
animal society, all accept, nolens volens, and for lack of any 
other basis, the tacit agreement or contract as their starting 


Z point. 


According to the theory of the social contract ET men 
enjoying absolute liberty only in isolation are antisocial by nature. 
_ When forced to associate they destroy each other’s freedom. If 
this struggle is unchecked it can lead to miutual extermination. 
In order not to destroy each other completely, they conclude a 
contract, formal or tacit, whereby they surrender some of their 


= <- freedom to assure the rest. This contract becomes the foundation © 


_ of society, or rather of the State, for we must point out that in 
. this theory there is no place for society; only the State exists, 
or rather society is completely absorbed by the State. 


‘the customs or the traditional habits, but never by laws. It pro- 
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Society is the natural mode of existence of the human col- 
lectivity, independent of any contract. It governs itself through - 


gresses slowly, under the impulsion it receives from individual 
initiatives and not through the thinking or the will of the law- - 


_giver. There are a good many laws which govern it without its 


being aware of them, but these are natural laws, inherent in the 
body social, just as physical laws are inherent in material bodies. 
Most -of these laws remain unknown to this day; nevertheless, — 
they have governed human society ever since its birth, inde- 
pendent of the thinking and the will of the men composing the. 
society. Hence they should not be confused with the political. - 
and juridical-laws proclaimed by some legislative power, laws -` = 
that are supposed to be the logical sequelae of the first contract. _ k 
consciously formed by men. 

The state is in no wise an immediate product of nature. | ; 
Unlike society, it does not precede the awakening of reason in © =: 
men. The liberals say that the first state was-created by the free 
and rational will of men; the men of the right consider it the 
work of God. In either case it dominates society and tends to 


. absorb it completely. 


One might rejoin that the State, representing as it does the ~*~ 
public welfare or the common interest of all, curtails a part of = >. 
the liberty of each only for the sake of assuring-to him all the 
remainder. But this remainder may be a form of security; itis < 
never liberty. Liberty is indivisible; one cannot curtail a part of > = 
it without killing all of it. This little part you are curtailing is ` 
‘the very essence of my liberty; it is all of it. Through a natural, 
necessary, and irresistible movement, all of my liberty is concen- 
trated precisely in the part, small as it may be, which you curtail. 

It is the story of Bluebeard’s wife, who had an entire palace 
at her disposal, with full and complete liberty to enter every- 
where, to see and to touch everything, except for one dreadful 
little chamber which her terrible husband’s sovereign will had- 


` forbidden her to open on pain of death. Well, she turned away : “a 


from all the splendors of the palace, and her entire being con- 
centrated on the dreadful little chamber. She opened that for- . . 
bidden door, for good reason, since her liberty depended on her _ 
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doing so, while the prohibition to enter was a flagrant violation 
of precisely that liberty. It is also the story of Adam and Eve's 
fall. The prohibition to taste the fruit from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, for no other reason than that such 
was the will of the Lord, was an act of atrocious despotism on 
the part of the good Lord. Had our first parents obeyed it, the 
entire human race would have remained plunged in the most 
humiliating slavery. Their disobedience has emancipated and 
saved us. Theirs, in the language of mythology, was the first act 
of human liberty. 

But, one might say, could the State, the democratic State, 
based upon the free suffrage of all its citizens, be the negation 
of their liberty? And why not? That would depend entirely on 
the-mission and the power that the citizens surrendered to the 
State. A republican State, based upon universal suffrage, could 


be very despotic, more despotic even than the monarchical State, 


if, under the pretext of representing everybody’s will, it were to 
bring down the weight of its collective power upon the will and 
the free movement of each of its members. 

However, suppose one were to say that the State does not 
restrain the liberty of its members except when it tends toward 
injustice or evil. It prevents its members from killing each other, 
plundering each other, insulting each other, and in general from 
hurting each other, while it leaves them full liberty to do good. 
This brings us back to the story of Bluebeard’s wife, or the story 
of the forbidden fruit: what is good? what is evil? 

From the standpoint of the system we have under examina- 
‘tion, the distinction between good and evil did not exist before 
the conclusion of the contract, when each individual stayed deep 
in the isolation of his liberty or of his absolute rights, having no 
consideration for his fellowmen except those dictated by his 
rélative weakness or strength; that is, his own prudence and 
self-interest. At that time, still following the same theory, ego- 
tism was the supreme law, the only right. ‘The good was deter- 
mined by success, failure was the only evil, and justice was 
merely the consecration of the fait accompli, no matter how 
horrible, how cruel or infamous, exactly as things are now in 
the political morality: which prevails in Europe today. 
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The distinction between good and evil, according to this 
system, commences only with the conclusion of the social con- 
tract. Thereafter, what was recognized as constituting the com- 
mon interest was proclaimed as good, and all that was contrary - 
to it as evil. The contracting members, on becoming citizens, 
and bound by a more or less solemn undertaking, thereby 
assumed an obligation: to subordinate their private*interests to 
the common good, to an interest inseparable from all others. 
Their own rights were separated from the public right, the sole 
representative of which, the State, was thereby invested with the 
power to repress all illegal revolts of the individual, but also 
with the obligation to protect each of its members in the exer- 


cise of his rights insofar as these were not contrary to the com- _. 


mon right. 

We shall now examine what the State, thus constituted, 
should be in relation to other states, its peers, as well as in rela- 
tion to its own subject populations. This examination appears 
to us all the more interesting and useful because the State, as it 
is here defined, is precisely the modern State insofar as it has 
separated itself from the religious idea—the secular or atheist 
State proclaimed by modern publicists. Let us see, then: of what 
does. its morality consist? It is the modern State, we have said, 
at the moment when it has freed itself from the yoke of the 
Church, and when it has, consequently, shaken off the yoke of 
the universal or cosmopolitan morality of the Christian religion; 
at the moment when it has not yet been penetrated by the 
humanitarian morality or idea, which, by the way, it could never 
do without destroying itself; for, in its separate existence and 
isolated concentration, it would be too narrow to embrace, to — 
contain the interests and therefore the morality of all mankind. 

Modern states have reached precisely this point. Christianity 
serves them only as a pretext or a phrase or as a means of 
deceiving the idle mob, for they pursue goals which have nothing 
to do with religious sentiments. The great statesmen of our. 
days, the Palmerstons, the Muravievs, the Cavours, the Bis- 
marcks, the Napoleons, had a good laugh when people took their 
religious pronouncements seriously. They laughed harder when 
people attributed humanitarian sentiments, considerations, and 
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intentions to them, but they never made the mistake of treating 
these ideas in public as so much nonsense. Just what remains to 
constitute their morality? The interest of the State, and nothing 
else. From this point of view, which, incidentally, with very few 
exceptions, has been that of the statesmen, the strong men of all 
times and of all countries—from this point of view, I say, what- 
ever conduces to the preservation, the grandeur and the power 
of the State, no matter how sacrilegious or morally revolting it 
may seem, that is the good. And conversely, whatever opposes 
the State’s interests, no matter. how holy or just otherwise, that 
is evil. Such is the secular morality and practice of every State. 
It is the same with the State founded upon the theory of the 
- social contract. According to this principle, the good and the 


just commence only with the contract; they are, in fact, nothing | 


but the very contents and the purpose of the contract; that is, 
the common interest and the public right of all the individuals 
who have formed the contract among themselves, with the exclu- 
_sion of all those who remain outside the contract. It is, conse- 
quently, nothing but the greatest satisfaction given to the 
- collective egotism of a special and restricted association, which, 
~ being founded upon the partial sacrifice of the individual egotism 
of each of its members, rejects from its midst, as strangers and 
natural enemies, the immense majority of the human species, 
whether or not it may be organized into analogous associations. 

The existence of one sovereign, exclusionary State necessarily 
supposes the existence and, if need be, provokes the formation of 
other such States, since it is quite natural that individuals who 
find themselves outside it and are threatened by it in their 
existence and in their liberty, should, in their turn, associate 
themselves against it. We thus have humanity divided into an 
indefinite number of foreign states, all hostile and threatened 
by each other. There is no common right, no social contract of 
any kind between them; otherwise they would cease to be inde- 


pendent states and become the federated members of one great _ 


state. But unless this great state were to embrace all of humanity, 
it would be confronted with other great states, each federated 
within, each maintaining the same posture of inevitable hostility. 
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War would still remain the supreme law, an unavoidable condi- | E 


. tion of human survival. 


Every state, federated or not, would therefore seek to Howe 
the most powerful. It must devour lest it be devoured, conquer 
lest it be conquered, enslave lest it be enslaved, since two powers, 
similar and yet alien to each other, could not coexist without 
mutual destruction. E 

The State, therefore, is the most flagrant, the most cynical, 
and-the most complete negation of humanity. It shatters the. 
universal solidarity of all men on the earth, and brings some of 


them into association only for the purpose of destroying, con- 


quering, and enslaving all the rest. It protects its own citizens 
only; it recognizes human rights, humanity, civilization within its 
own confines alone. Since it recognizes no rights outside itself, it + 
logically arrogates to itself the right to exercise the most ferocious 
inhumanity toward all foreign populations, which it can plunder, 
exterminate, or enslave at will. If it does show itself generous 
and humane toward them, it is never through a sense of duty, for 
it has no duties except to itself in the first place, and then to 
those of its members who have freely formed it, who freely con- 
tinue to constitute it or even, as always happens in the long run, 
those who have become its subjects. As there is no international 
law in existence, and as it could never exist in a meaningful and 


redlistic way without undermining to its foundations the very. ` 


principle of the absolute sovereignty of the State, the State can 
have no duties toward foreign populations. Hence, if it treats a 
conquered people in a humane fashion, if it plunders ‘or extermi- 
nates it halfway only, if it does not reduce it to the lowest degree 
of slavery, this may be a political act inspired by prudence, or 
even by pure magnanimity, but it is never done from a sense of 
duty, for the State has an absolute right to dispose of a con- 
quered people at will. 

This flagrant negation of humanity which constitutes the 
very essence of the State is, from the standpoint of the State, its 
supreme duty and its greatest virtue. It bears the name patrio- 
tism, and-it constitutes the entire transcendent morality of the 
State. We call it transcendent morality because it usually goes 
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beyond the level of human morality and justice, either of the 
community or of the private individual, and by that same token 
often finds itself in contradiction with these. Thus, to offend, to 
oppress, to despoil, to plunder, to assassinate or enslave one’s 
fellowman is ordinarily regarded as a crime. In public life, on 
the other hand, from the standpoint of patriotism, when these 
things are done for the greater glory of the State, for the preserva- 
tion or the extension of its power, it is all transformed into duty 
‘and virtue. And: this virtue, this duty, are obligatory for each 
patriotic citizen; everyone is supposed to exercise them not 
against foreigners only but against one’s own fellow citizens, 
members or subjects of the State like himself, whenever the 
welfare of the State demands it. 

This explains why, since the birth of the State, the world 
of politics has always been and continues to be the stage for 
- unlimited rascality and brigandage, brigandage and rascality 
which, by the way, are held in high esteem, since they are sancti- 
fied by patriotism, by the transcendent morality and the supreme 
interest of the State. This explains why the entire history of 
ancient and modern states is merely a series of revolting crimes; 
why kings and ministers, past and present, of all times and all 
countries—statesmen, diplomats, bureaucrats, and warriors—if 
judged from the standpoint of simple morality and human 
justice, have a hundred, a thousand times over earned their 
sentence to hard labor or to the gallows. There is no horror, no 
cruelty, sacrilege, or perjury, no imposture, no infamous trans- 
action, no cynical robbery, no bold plunder or shabby betrayal 
that has not been or is not daily being perpetrated by the repre- 
sentatives of the states, under no other pretext than those elastic 
words, so convenient and yet so terrible: “for reasons of state.” 

These are truly terrible words, for they have corrupted and 
dishonored, within official ranks and in society’s ruling classes, 
more men than has even Christianity itself. No sooner are these 
words uttered than all grows silent, and everything ceases; hon- 
esty, honor, justice, right, compassion itself ceases, and with it 
logic and good sense. Black turns white, and white turns black. 
The lowest human acts, the basest felonies, the most atrocious 
crimes become meritorious acts. 


The great Italian political philosopher Machiavelli was the - 
first to use these words, or at least the first to give them their true © 


meaning and the immense popularity they still enjoy among our. 


rulers today. A realistic and positive thinker if there ever was one,- 


he was the first to understand that the great and powerful states `- A 


could be founded and maintained by crime alone—by many - 
great crimes, and by a radical contempt for all that goes under . 
the name of honesty. He has written, explained, and proven these - 
facts with terrifying frankness. And, since the idea of humanity - 


was entirely unknown in his time; since the idea of fraternity—. - : s 
not human but religious—as preached by the Catholic Church, © ~ 


was at that time, as it always has been, nothing but a shocking 


irony, belied at every step by the Church’s own actions; since in- - x 


his time no one even suspected that there was such a thing. as 
popular right, since the people had always been considered an. . 
inert and inept mass, the flesh of the State to be molded and ` 


exploited at-will, pledged to eternal obedience; since there was” <. 
. absolutely nothing-in his time, in Italy or elsewhere, except for ` 


the State—Machiavelli concluded from these facts, with a good ~- | 
deal of logic, that the State was the supreme goal of all human 


existence, that it must be served at any cost and that, since the. 


interest of the State prevailed over everything else, a good 


patriot should not recoil from any crime in order to serve it. | oa 
He advocates crime, he exhorts to crime, and makes it. ie 


sine qua non of political intelligence as well as of true patriotism. 


Whether the State bear the name of a monarchy or of a repub- . 
lic, crime will always be necessary for its preservation and its’ ` 


triumph. The State will doubtless change its direction’ and its ~ ; 


- object, but its nature will remain the same: always the energetic, | 
permanent violation of justice, compassion; and honesty, for > 4 


the welfare of the State. 

Yes, Machiavelli is right. We can no longer doubt it after - 
an experience of three and a half centuries added to his own 
experience. Yes, so all history tells us: while the small states are — 
virtuous only because of their weakness, the powerful states- 
sustain themselves by crime alone. But our conclusion will be 
entirely different from his, for a very simple reason. We are the _ 
children of the Revolution, and from it we have inherited. the 
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religion of humanity, which we must found upon the ruins of 
the religion of divinity. We believe in the rights of man, in the 
dignity and the necessary emancipation of the human species. 
We believe in human liberty and human fraternity founded upon 
justice. In a word, we believe in the triumph of humanity upon 
the earth. But this triumph, which we summon with all our 
longing, which we want to hasten with all our united efforts— 
since it is by its very nature the negation of the crime which is 
‘intrinsically the negation of humanity—this triumph cannot be 
achieved until crime ceases, to be what it now is more or less 
everywhere today, the real basis of the political existence of the 
nations absorbed and dominated by the ideas of the State. And 
since it is now proven that no state could exist without commit- 
ting. crimes, or at least without contemplating and planning 
‘them, even when its impotence should prevent it from per- 
petrating crimes, we today conclude in favor of the absolute 
need of destroying the states. Or, if it is so decided, their radical 
and complete transformation so that, ceasing to be powers cen- 
tralized and organized from the top down, by violence or by 
authority of some principle, they may recognize—with absolute 


liberty for all the parties to unite or not to unite, and with liberty 


for each of these always to leave a union even when freely entered 
into—from the bottom up, according to the real needs and the 
natural tendencies of the parties, through the free federation of 
individuals, associations, communes, districts, provinces, and 
nations within humanity. 

Such are the conclusions to which we are inevitably led by 


an examination of the external relations which the so-called free’ 


states maintain with other states. Let us now examine the rela- 
tions maintained by the State founded upon the free contract 
arrived at among its own citizens or subjects. 

We have already observed that by excluding the immense 
majority of the human species from its midst, by keeping this 
majority outside the reciprocal engagements and duties of 
morality, of justice, and of right, the State denies humanity and, 
using that sonorous word patriotism, imposes injustice and 
cruelty as a supreme duty upon all its subjects. It restricts, it 
mutilates, it kills humanity in them, so that by ceasing to be 
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men, they-may be solely citizens—or rather, and more specifically, ~-: 
that through the historic connection and succession of facts,- 
they may never rise above the citizen to the height of being man. 

We have also seen that every state, under pain of destruction 
and fearing to be devoured by its neighbor: states, must reach 


out toward omnipotence, and, having become powerful, must- ~~ 


conquer. Who speaks of conquest speaks of peoples conquered, - 
subjugated, reduced to slavery in whatever form or denomination. | 
Slavery, therefore, is the necessary consequence. of the very: 
existence of the State. = 
Slavery may-change its form or its name—its essence remains ~ 
the same. Its essence may be expressed in these words: to be a 
slave is to be forced to work for someone else, just as to be a ~ 


master is to live on someone else’s work. In antiquity, just as 
in Asia and in Africa today, as well as even in a part of America, ° ~= 


slaves were, in all honesty, called slaves. In the Middle Ages, they 
took the name of serfs: nowadays they are called wage earners. 


The position of this latter group has a great deal more dignity ` z 


attached to it, and it is less hard than that of slaves, but they 
are nonetheless forced, by hunger as well as by political and social _ 


institutions, to maintain other people in complete or relative idle- os 
ness, through their own exceedingly hard labor. Consequently | 


they are- slaves. And in general, no state, ancient or modern, 


has ever managed or will ever manage to get along without the : a 


forced labor of the masses, either wage earners or slaves, as a 
principal and absolutely necessary foundation for the leisure, the 
liberty, and the civilization of the political class: the citizens. - 
On this point, not even the United States of North America can 
as yet be an €xception. : 

Such are the internal conditions that necessarily result for — 


the State from its objective stance, that is, its natural, perma- - l 


nent, and inevitable hostility toward all the other states. Lef us 
now see the conditions resulting directly for the State’s citizens 
from that free contract by which they supposedly constituted 
themselves into a State. 

‘The State not only has the mission of guaranteeing the sety 
of its members against any attack coming from without; it must 


also defend them within its own borders, some of them against a 
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the others, and each of them against himself. For the State— 
and this is most deeply characteristic of it, of every state, as of 
every theology—presupposes man to be essentially evil and 
wicked. In the State we are now examining, the good, as we have 


seen, commences only with the conclusion of the social con- 


tract and, consequently, is merely the product and very content 
of this contract. The good is not the product of liberty. On the 


contrary, so long as men remain isolated in their absolute indi- 


viduality, enjoying their full natural liberty to which they recog- 
nize no limits but those of fact, not of law, they follow one law 
only, that of their natural egotism. They offend, maltreat, and 


- rob each other; they obstruct and devour each other, each to the 
extent of his intelligence, his cunning, and his material resources, . 
doing just as the states do to one another. By this reasoning, | 


human liberty produces not good but evil; man is by nature evil. 
How did he become evil? That is for theology to explain. The 
fact is that the Church, at its birth, finds man already evil, and 
undertakes to make him good, that is, to transform the natural 
- man into the citizen. 

To this one may rejoin that, since the State is the product of 
-` : a contract freely concluded by men, and since the good is the 
product of the State, it follows that the good is the product of 
liberty! Such a conclusion would not be right at all. The State 
_itself, by this reasoning, is not the product of liberty; it is, on 
the contrary, the product of the voluntary sacrifice and nega- 
tion of liberty. Natural men, completely free from the sense of 
= right but exposed, in fact, to all the dangers which threaten 
their security at every moment, in order to assure and safeguard 
this security, sacrifice, or renounce more or less of their own lib- 
` erty, and, to the extent that they have sacrificed liberty for secu- 


rity and have thus become citizens, they become the slaves of — 


the State. We are therefore right in affirming that, from the view- 


S `_- point of the State, the good is born not of liberty but rather of 
` . ‘the negation of liberty. 
Is it not remarkable to find so close a correspondence between - 


theology, that science of the Church, and politics, that science of 
‘the State; to find this concurrence of two orders of ideas and of 
realities, outwardly so opposed, nevertheless holding the same 
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conviction: that human liberty must be destroyed if men-are to. . : 
be moral, if they are to be transformed into saints (for the : ~ 


Church) or into virtuous citizens (for the State)? Yet we are not’ 
at all surprised by this peculiar harmony, since we are convinced, 


and shall try to prove, that politics and theology are two ‘sisters. = 
issuing from the same source and pursuing the same ends under .. - 
different names; and that every state is a terrestrial church, just - 5 
as every church, with its own heaven, the dwelling place of the ` 


blessed and of the immortal God, is but a celestial state. 
~ Thus the State, like the Church, starts out with this funda- 


mental supposition, that men are basically evil, and that, if deliv- - 3 
ered up to their natural liberty, they would tear each other apart = 


and offer the spectacle of the most terrifying anarchy, where the _ k 


stronger would exploit and slaughter the weaker—quite the con- Ta 
trary of what goes on in our model states today, needless to say! =~ 
The State sets up the principle that in order to establish public . _ 


order, there is need of a superior authority; in order to guide men 


and repress their evil passions, there is need of a guide and a curb. — -. 
. In order to assure the observance of the principles and ` = 

the administration of laws in any human society. whatsoever, 
there has to be a vigilant, regulating, and, if need be, repressive * 
power at the head of the State. It remains for us to find out whio, oe 
Should and who could exercise such power. : 
For the State founded upon divine right and ER T 


intervention of any God whatever, the answer is simple enough; 


the men to exercise such power would be the priests primarily, ~~” 


and secondarily the temporal authorities consecrated by the - 
priests. For the State founded on the free social contract, the. - 
answer would be far more difficult. In a pure democracy of - 


equals—all of whom are, however, considered incapable of self- oS 


restraint on behalf of the common welfare, their liberty tending 
naturally toward evil—who would be the true guardian and 


administrator of the laws, the defender of justice and of public i S 


order against everyone’s evil passions? In a word, who would - 
fulfill the functions of the State? cs 

The best citizens, would be the answer, the most intelligent ry 
and the most virtuous, those who understand better than the - 
others the common interests of society and the need, the duty,. 
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of everyone to subordinate his own interests to the common 
- good. It is, in fact, necessary for these men to be as intelligent as 
they are virtuous; if they were intelligent but lacked virtue, they 
might very well use the public welfare to serve their private 
interests, and if they were virtuous but lacked intelligence, their 
good faith would not be enough to save the public interest from 
- their errors. It is therefore necessary, in order that a republic 
may not perish, that it have available throughout its duration 
a continuous succession of many citizens possessing both virtue 
and intelligence. 

But this condition cannot be easily or seas fulfilled. In 
the history of every country, the epochs that’ boast a sizable 
group of eminent men are exceptional, and renowned through 
the centuries. Ordinarily, within the precincts of power, it is the 


- . insignificant, the mediocre, who predominate, and often, as we 


- have observed in history, it is vice and bloody violence that 
triumph. We may therefore conclude that if it were true, as the 
theory of the so-called rational or liberal State clearly postulates, 
-that the preservation and durability of every political society 
` depend upon a succession of men as remarkable for their intelli- 
‘gence as for their virtue, there is not one among the societies 
~- now existing that would not have ceased to exist long ago. If we 
were to add to this difficulty, not to say impossibility, those 
which arise from the peculiar demoralization attendant upon 
power, the extraordinary temptations to which all men who hold 
‘power in their hands are exposed, the ambitions, rivalries, jeal- 
ousies, the gigantic cupidities by which particularly those in the 
highest positions are assailed by day and night, and against 
which neither intelligence nor even virtue can prevail, especially 
the highly vulnerable virtue of the isolated man, it is a wonder 
that so many societies exist at all. But let us pass on. 

Let us assume that, in an ideal society, in each period, there 


were.a sufficient number of men both intelligent and virtuous - 
- to discharge the principal functions of the State worthily. Who 


would seek them out, select them, and place the reins of power 
in their hands? Would they themselves, aware of their intelli- 
gence and their virtue, take possession of the power? ‘This was 
` done by two Sages of ancient Greece, Cleobulus and Periander; 
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notwithstanding their supposed great wisdom, the Greeks applied = 


to them the odious name of tyrants. But in what manner would . | 


such men seize power? By persuasion, or perhaps by force? If 
they used persuasion, we might remark that he can best per- - 
suade who is himself persuaded, and the best men are precisely 
those who are least persuaded of their own worth. Even when 
they are aware of it, they usually find it repugnant to press their 
claim upon others, while wicked and mediocre men, always satis- - 
fied with themselves, feel no repugnance in glorifying themselves. 
But let us even suppose that the desire to serve their country had 
overcome the natural modesty of truly worthy men and induced 


them to offer themselves as candidates for the suffrage of their - g 


fellow citizens. Would the people necessarily accept these in 


preference to ambitious, smooth-tongued, clever schemers? If, on- ` ` 


the other hand, they wanted to use force, they would, in the first 
place, have to have available a force capable of overcoming. the : 
resistance of an entire party. They would attain their power 
through civil war which would end up with a disgruntled. 
opposition party, beaten but still hostile. To prevail, the victors 
would have to persist in using force. Accordingly the free society — 


would have become a despotic state, founded upon and main- . 


tained by violence, in which you might possibly find many ae 


worthy of approval—but never liberty. 


If we are to maintain the fiction of the free state issuing from 
a social contract, we must assume that the majority of its citizens 
must have had the prudence, the discernment, and the sense of. 
justice necessary to elect the worthiest and the most capable 
men and to place them at the head of their government. But if 
a people had exhibited these qualities, not just once and by mere 
chance but at all times throughout its existence, in all the elec- 
tions it had to make, would it not mean that the people itself, 
as a mass, had reached so high a degree of morality and of cul- 
ture that it no longer had need of either government or state? 
Such a people would not drag out a meaningless existence, giving 


free rein for all its instincts; out of its life, justice and public -_ 


order would rise spontaneously and naturally. The State, in it, 
would cease to be the providence, the guardian, the educator, | 
the regulator of society. As. it renounced all its repressive power... 
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-and sank to the subordinate position assigned to it by Proudhon, 
-.it would turn- into a mere business office, a sort of central 
-- accounting bureau at the service of society. 

There is no doubt that such a political organization, or 


ie _ father such a reduction of political action in favor of the liberty 


of social life, would be a great benefit to society, but it would 
in no way satisfy the persistent champions of the State. To them, 
-the State, as providence, as director of the social life, dispenser 
of justice, and regulator of public order, is a necessity. In other 
words, whether they admit it or not, whether they call them- 
selves republicans, democrats, or even socialists, they always must 
have available a more or less ignorant, immature, incompetent 
people, or, bluntly speaking, a kind of canaille to govern. ‘This 
would make them, without doing violence to their lofty altruism 
and modesty, keep the-highest places for themselves, so as always 
‘to devote themselves to the common good, of course. As the 


privileged guardians of the human flock, strong in their virtuous - 
>~ -devotion and their superior intelligence, while prodding the 


people along and urging it on for its own good and well-being, 
they would be in a position to do a little discreet fleecing of that 
-flock for their own benefit. ace 
Any logical and straightforward theory of the State is essen- 
tially founded upon the principle of authority, that is, the 
= eminently theological, metaphysical, and political idea that the 
masses, always incapable of governing themselves, must at all 
‘times submit to the beneficent yoke of a wisdom and a justice 
` imposed upon them, in some way or other, from above. Imposed 
in the name of what, and by whom? Authority which is recog- 
nized and respected.as such by the masses can come from three 
sources only: force, religion, or the action of a superior intelli- 


--. gence. As we are discussing the theory of the State founded 


‘upon the free contract, we must postpone discussion of those - 


States founded on the dual authority of religion and force and, 

for the moment, confine our attention to authority based upon 

a superior intelligence, which is, as we know, always represented 
by minorities. . 

l What do we really see in all states past and present, even 

-those endowed with the most democratic institutions, such as 


I 
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the United States of North America and Switzerland? Actual 
self-government of the masses, despite the pretense that the 


people hold all the power, remains a fiction most of the time. - 2 


It is always, in fact, minorities that do the governing. In the 
United States, up to the recent Civil War and partly even now, 
and even within the party of the present incumbent, President — 
Andrew Johnson, those ruling minorities were the so-called 
Democrats, who continued to favor slavery and the ferocious 


oligarchy of the Southern planters, demagogues without faith or _ 


conscience, capable of sacrificing everything to their greed, to 
their malignant ambition. They were those who, through. their 
detestable actions and influence, exercised practically without 
opposition for almost fifty successive years, have greatly con- 
tributed to the corruption of political morality in North America. 

Right now, a really intelligent, generous minority—but 
always a minority—the Republican party, is successfully chal- 
lenging their pernicious policy. Let us hope its triumph may be- 


complete; let us hope so for all humanity’s sake. But no matter -` 


how sincere this party of liberty may be, no matter how great 
and generous its principles, we cannot hope that upon attaining 
power it will renounce its exclusive position of ruling minority 
and mingle with the masses, so that popular self-government 
may at last become a fact. This would require a revolution, one 
that would be profound in far other ways than all the revolu- 


tions that have thus far overwhelmed the ancient world and the ` 


modern. 

In Switzerland, despite all the democratic revolutions that - 
have taken place there, government is still in the hands. of the 
well-off, the middle class, those privileged few who are rich, 
leisured, educated. ‘Fhe sovereignty of the people—a term, inci- 
dentally, which we detest, since all sovereignty is to us detestable 
—the government of the masses by themselves, is here likewise 


a fiction. The peeple are sovereign in law, but not in fact; since- ` 


they are necessarily occupied with their daily labor which leaves 
them no leisure, and since they are, if not totally ignorant, at 
least quite inferior in education to the propertied middle class, 


they are constrained to leave their alleged sovereignty in the. ` 


hands of the middle class. The only advantage they derive from 
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+7: this situation, in Switzerland as well as in the United States of 
=. North America, is that the ambitious minorities, the seekers of 
=z -political power, cannot attain power except by wooing the peo- 
=: ple, by pandering to their fleeting passions, which at times can 
ba be quite evil, and, in most cases, by deceiving them. 

==- Let no one think that in criticizing the democratic govern- 
i Sect we thereby show our preference for the monarchy. We are 
~~ frimly convinced that the most imperfect republic is a thousand 
“` times better than the most enlightened monarchy. In a republic, 
> there are at least brief periods when the. people, while continu- 
“ally exploited, is not oppressed; in the monarchies, oppression is 
~ constant. The democratic regime also lifts the masses up grad- 


‘ually to participation in public life—something the monarchy. 


never does. Nevertheless, while we prefer the republic, we must 
~, recognize and proclaim that whatever the form of government 
ie "may be, so long as human society. continues to be divided into 
= different classes as a result of the hereditary inequality of occu- 

pations, of wealth, of education, and of rights, there will always 

be a_class-restricted government and the inevitable exploitation 
of the majorities by the minorities. 
=. The State is nothing but this domination and this exploita- 
a `; ion well regulated and systematized. We shall try to prove 
“© -this by examining the consequences of the government of the 
=. masses. by a minority, intelligent and dedicated as you please, 
`> -in an ideal state founded upon the free contract. j 
=. Once the conditions of the contract have been accepted, it 
--- remains only to put them into effect. Suppose that a people rec- 
_ ognized their incapacity to govern, but still had sufficient judg- 
~. ment to confide the administration of public affairs to their best 
= -_ citizens. At first these individuals are esteemed not for their 
= ‘official position but for their good qualities. They have been 
= -elected by the people because they are the most intelligent, capa- 
=. ble, wise, courageous, and dedicated among them. Coming from 
-the mass of the people, where all are supposedly equal, they do 
> not yet constitute a separate class, but a group of men privileged 
~~, only by nature and for that very reason singled out for election 
“by the people. Their number is necessarily very limited, for in all 
` times and in all nations the number of men endowed with quali- 


their happiness and well-being.” There is enough here to turn = 
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ties so remarkable that they automatically command the unani- -~ 
mous respect of a nation is, as experience teaches us, very small. ~ 
Therefore, on pain of making a bad choice the people wl be oe 
forced to choose its rulers from among them. 2 
Here then is a society already divided into two aiai if a 
not yet two classes. One is composed of the immense majority --- 
of its citizens who freely submit themselves to a government by- ~~ 
those they have elected; the other is composed of a small num-  * 
ber of men endowed with exceptional attributes, recognized and ~~ 
accepted as exceptional by the people and entrusted by them ` 
with the task of governing. As these men depend on. popular 
election, they cannot at first be distinguished from the mass of: 
citizens except by the very qualities which have recommended ` -° 
them for election, and they are naturally the most useful and — 
the most dedicated citizens of all. They do not as yet claim any -- 
privilege or any special right except that of carrying out, at the - ; 
people’s will, the special functions with which they have been -~ 
entrusted. Besides, they are not in any way different from other - 
people in their way of living or earning their means of living, so `. 
that a perfect equality still subsists among all. ` =: 
Can this equality be maintained for any length of time? We ~ 
claim it cannot, a claim that is easy enough to prove. e 
Nothing is as dangerous for man’s personal morality as the ~~ 
habit of commanding. The best of men, the most intelligent, ~ 
unselfish, generous, and pure, will always and inevitably be cor- 
rupted in this pursuit. Two feelings inherent in the exercise of 
power never fail to produce this demoralization: contempt for - 
the. masses, and, for the man in power, an exaggerated sense of : 
his own worth. he 
“The masses, on admitting their own incapacity to govern. i 
themselves, have elected me as their head. By doing so, they © 
have clearly proclaimed their own inferiority and my superiority. 
In this great crowd of men, among whom I hardly find any who. — 
are my equals, Į alone am capable of administering public affairs. 
The people need me; they cannot get along without my services, 
while I am sufficient unto myself. They must therefore obey me 
for their own good, and I, by deigning to command them, create _ = 
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anyone’s head and corrupt the heart and make one swell with 
pride, isn’t there? That is how power and the habit of command- 
ing become a source of aberration, both intellectual and moral, 
even for the most intelligent and most virtuous of men. 

All human morality—and we shall try, further on, to prove 
the absolute truth of this principle, the development, explana- 
tion, and widest application of which constitute the real subject 
of this essay—all collective and individual morality rests essen- 
tially upon respect for humanity. What do we mean by respect 
- for humanity? We mean the recognition of human right and 
human dignity in every man, of whatever race, color, degree of 
_ intellectual development, or even morality. But if this man is 
- stupid, wicked, or contemptible, can I respect him? Of course, 
if he is all that, it is impossible for me to respect his villainy, his 
stupidity, and his brutality; they are repugnant to me and arouse 
my indignation. I shall, if necessary, take the strongest measures 
against them, even going so far as to kill him if I have no other 
way of defending against him my life, my right, and whatever 
I hold precious and worthy. But even in the midst of the most 
violent and bitter, even mortal, combat between us, I must 
‘respect his human character. My own dignity as a man depends 
_ on it. Nevertheless, if he himself fails to recognize this dignity in 
others, must we recognize it in him? If he is a sort of ferocious 
beast or, as sometimes happens, worse than a beast, would we 
not, in ‘recognizing his humanity, be supporting a mere fiction? 
No, for whatever his present intellectual and moral degradation 
may be, if, organically, he is neither an idiot nor a madman—in 
which case he should be treated as a sick man rather than as a 
criminal—if he is in full possession of his senses and of such 
intelligence as nature has granted him, his humanity, no matter 
how monstrous his deviations might be, nonetheless really 


- exists. It exists as a lifelong potential capacity to rise to the 


awareness of his humanity, even if there should be little possi- 
bility for a radical change in the social conditions which have 
made him what he is. 3 | 

Take the most intelligent ape, with the finest disposition; 
= though you place him in the best, most humane environment, 
you will never make a man of him. Take the most hardened 
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criminal or the man with the poorest mind, provided that 
neither has any organic lesion causing idiocy or insanity; the . 
criminality of the one, and the failure of the other to develop an 
awareness of his humanity and his human duties, is not their 
fault, nor is it due to their nature; it is solely the result of the 
social environment in which they were born and brought up. 
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The Program 
of the International 
Brotherhood 


All the evidence indicates that the secret “International 


Brotherhood,” also called “Secret Alliance,” was formally dis- - 


solved early in 1869. In reply to-accusations made by Marx and 


-| the General Council of the International, both Bakunin and 
' Guillaume denied its existence. There was undoubtedly an 


informal group of “advanced men” adhering to Bakunin’s ideas, 


E - butas a formal organization, says Guillaume, “(the International 


Brothers] existed only theoretically in Bakunin’s brain as a kind 


of dream indulged in with delight. . . ."“* But this does not lessen | 


the importance of the ideas formulated in the program. which 
Bakunin wrote for it. Baa 

While the Program“ does not cover all the subjects discussed 
in the Revolutionary Catechism, it contains a more precise and 
advanced formulation of Bakunin’s ideas. about revolutionary 
strategy; about the expropriation of private, Church, and State 


property, and its transfer into the collective property of federated 


workers’ industrial and agricultural associations; faith in the 
- creative capacity of the masses; revolutionary violence and terror- 
ism; revolution by a centralized “socialist” state; and above all, 
the tasks of the anarchist vanguard movement (International 
Brotherhood) in the Social Revolution. In addition to its theo- 


retical value, the Program is inspired by a profound humanitarian A 
spirit totally at variance with the stereotype pictured by Bakunin’s -.. 
enemies. are 


Te ‘association of the International Brothers desires a rev- 
olution that shall be at the same time universal, social, philo-.- 


sophical, and economic, so that no stone may remain unturned, -`| 


in all of Europe first, and then in the rest of the world, to change’ 


the present order of things founded on property, on exploitation, — ; ee 
domination, and the principle of authority, be it religious, meta- - 


physical, and doctrinaire in the bourgeois manner or even revo- 
lutionary in the Jacobin manner. Calling for peace for the 
workers and liberty for all, we want to destroy all the states and 
all the churches, with all their institutions and their religious, 
political, financial, juridical, police, educational, economic, and 
social laws, so that all these millions of wretched human beings, ° 
deceived, enslaved, tormented, exploited, may be released from 


all their official and officious directors and benefactors—both oo : 
associations and individuals—and at last breathe in complete =. 


freedom. 

Convinced as we are that individual and social evil resides 
much less in individuals than in the organization of material 
things and in social conditions, we will be humane in our 
actions, as much for the sake of justice as for practical consid- 


erations, and we will ruthlessly destroy what is in our way with- ~- 


out endangering the revolution. We deny society’s free will and | 


- its-alleged right to punish. Justice itself, taken in its widest, most 
humane sense, is but an idea, so to say, which is not an absolute . 


dogma; it poses the social problem but it does not think it out. 
It merely indicates the only possible road to human emancipa- 
tion, that is the humanization of society by liberty in equality. 
The positive solution can be achieved only by an increasingly 
rational organization of society. This solution, which is so 
greatly desired, our ideal for all, is liberty, morality, intelligence, 
and the welfare of each through the solidarity. of all: human | 
fraternity, in short. 3 


Every human individual is the involuntary product ofa.. e 
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natural and social environment within which he is born, and to 
the influence of which he continues to submit as he develops. 
The three great causes of all human immorality are: political, 
economic, and social inequality; the ignorance resulting naturally 
from all this; and the necessary consequence of these, slavery. 

Since the social organization is always and everywhere the 
only cause of crimes committed by men, the punishing by 
society of criminals who can never be guilty is an act of hypoc- 
risy or a patent absurdity. The.theory of guilt and punishment 
is the offspring of theology, that is, of the union of absurdity and 
religious hypocrisy. The only right one can grant to society in its 
present transitional state is the natural right to kill in self- 
defense the criminals it has itself produced, but not the right to 
judge and condemn them. This cannot, strictly speaking, be a 
tight, it can only be a natural, painful, but inevitable act, itself 
the indication and outcome of the impotence and stupidity of 
present-day society. The less society makes use of it, the closer 
it will come to its real emancipation. All the revolutionaries, 
the oppressed, the sufferers, victims of the existing social organ- 
‘ization, whose hearts are naturally filled with hatred and a desire 
for vengeance, should bear in mind that the kings, the oppres- 
sors, exploiters of all kinds, are as guilty as the criminals who 
have emerged from the masses; like them, they are evildoers 
who are not guilty, since they, too, are involuntary products of 
the present social order. It will not be surprising if the rebellious 
people kill a great many of them at first. This will be a mis- 
fortune, as unavoidable as the ravages caused by a sudden tem- 
pest, and as quickly over; but this natural act will be neither 
moral nor even useful. 

History has much to teach us on this subject. The dreadful 
guillotine of 1793, which cannot be reproached with having 
been idle or slow, nevertheless did not succeed in destroying the 
French aristocracy. ‘The nobility was indeed shaken to its roots, 
though not completely destroyed, but this was not the work of 
the guillotine; it was achieved by the confiscation of its proper- 
ties. In general, we can say that carnage was never an effective 
means to exterminate political parties; it was proved particularly 
ineffective against the privileged classes, since power resides less 
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in men themselves than in the circumstances created for men of 


privilege by the organization of material goods, that is, the insti- ` i 3 


tution of the State and its natural basis, individual property. - 


Therefore, to make a successful revolution, it is necessary to . . A 


attack conditions and material goods; to destroy property and 
the State. It will then become unnecessary to destroy men and 


be condemned to suffer the sure and inevitable reaction which. - 
no massacre has ever failed and ever will fail to produce in. 


every society. 


It is not surprising that the Jacobins and the Blanquists—who = 5 


became socialists by necessity rather than by conviction, who 
view socialism as a means and not as the goal of the revolution, 
since they desire dictatorship and the centralization of the State, 


hoping that the State will lead them necessarily to the reinstate- . -= 


ment of property—dream of a bloody. revolution against men, 


inasmuch as they do not desire the revolution against property. ` ee 


But such a bloody revolution, based on the construction of a — 
powerfully -centralized revolutionary State, would inevitably 


result in military dictatorship and a new master. Hence the —_ 


triumph of the Jacobins or the Blanquists would be the death _ 
of the revolution. | 

We are the natural enemies of such revolutionaries—the 
would-be dictators, regulators, and trustees of the revolution— 
who even before the existing _monarchical, aristocratic, ` and 
bourgeois states have been destroyed, already dream of creating 
new revolutionary states, as fully centralized and even more 
despotic than the states we now have. These men are so accus- 
tomed to the order created by an authority, and feel so great a 
horror of what seems to them to be disorder but is simply the - 
frank and natural expression of the life of the people, that even 
before a good, salutary disorder has been produced by the revolu- | 
tion they dream of muzzling it by the act of some authority that 
will be revolutionary in name only, and will only be a new reac- 
tion in that it will again condemn the masses to being governed 
by decrees, to obedience, to immobility, to death; in other- 
words, to slavery and exploitation by a new pseudorevolutiona 
aristocracy. 


What we mean by revolution is an outburst of what today. - 
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is called “evil passions” and the destruction of the so-called 
public order. 

We do not fear anarchy, we invoke it. For we are convinced 
that anarchy, meaning the unrestricted manifestation of the 
liberated life of the people, must spring from liberty, equality, 
"the new social order, and the force of the revolution itself against 
the reaction. There is no doubt that this new life—the popular 
revolution—will in good time organize itself, but it will create 
its revolutionary organization from the bottom up, from the 
circumference to the center, in accordance with the principle of 
liberty, and not from the top down or from the center to the 
circumference in the manner of all authority. It matters little to 
us if that authority is called Church, Monarchy, constitutional 
State, bourgeois Republic, or even revolutionary Dictatorship. 
We detest and reject all of them equally as the unfailing sources 
of exploitation and despotism. 


The revolution as we understand it will have to destroy the - 


State and all the institutions of the State, radically and com- 
_ pletely, from its very first day. The natural and necessary conse- 
` quences of such destruction will be: 


a. the bankruptcy of the State 

b. the discontinuance of payments of private debts through the 
intervention of the State, leaving to each debtor the right to 
pay his own debts if he so desires 

c. the discontinuance of payments of all taxes and of the levy of 
any contributions, direct or indirect l 

d. the dissolution of the arms, the judicial system, the bureac- 
racy, the police, and the clergy 

e. the abolition of official justice, the suspension of everything 

called juridically the law, and the carrying out of these laws; 

consequently, the abolition and burning of all titles to prop- 

erty, deeds of inheritance, deeds of sale, grants, of all lawsuits 

—in a word, all the judicial and civil red tape; everywhere 

and in all things, the revolutionary fact replacing the right 

created and guaranteed by the State 

the confiscation of all productive capital and of the tools of 


eh 
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production for the benefit of workers associations, who will . - 
have to have them produced collectively 


. the confiscation of all the property owned by the Church 


and the State as well as the precious metals owned by indi- 
viduals, for the benefit of the federative Alliance of all the 
workers’ associations, which will constitute the commune. 
(In return for the goods which have been confiscated, the 
commune will give the strict necessities of life to all the indi- 
viduals so dispossessed, and they will later gain more by their 
own labor if they can and if they wish.) 


. for the purpose of effecting the organization of the revolu- 


tionary commune by permanent barricades, and the office of a - | 
council of the revolutionary commune by the delegation of 


one or two deputies for each barricade, one per street or per 


district, there will be provided deputies invested with impera- | 
tive, always responsible, and always revocable mandates. The 
communal council thus organized will be able to choose, from 
its own members, executive committees, one for each branch . 
of the revolutionary administration of the commune 


i. declaration by the capital city, rebellious and organized as a 


commune, to the effect that, having destroyed the authori- 
tarian, controlled State, which it had the right to do, having 


- been enslaved just like all the other localities, it therefore 


renounces the right, or rather any claim, to govern the prov- 
inces . 


j. an appeal to all the provinces, communes, and associations to 
_ let everything go and follow the example set by the capital: 


first; to reorganize themselves on a revolutionary basis, then 
to delegate their deputies, likewise invested with imperative, 
responsible, and revocable mandates, to a set meeting place, 
for the purpose of constituting the federation of associations, 
communes, and provinces which have rebelled in the name 
of the same principles, and in order to organize a revolution- 
ary force capable of overcoming the reaction. There will be 
no dispatching of official revolutionary commissars with rib- 
bons decorating their chests but revolutionary. propagandists 
will be sent to all the provinces and communes, particularly 
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to the peasants, who cannot be excited to rebellion by princi- 


- - ples or decrees of a dictatorship but solely by the revolution- 
ary fact itself; that is, by the inevitable consequences in all 
the communes of the complete cessation of the juridical offi- 
cial life of the State. Also, the abolition of the national state 
in the sense that any foreign country, province, commune, 
association, or even an isolated individual, that may have 

- rebelled in the name of the same principles will be received 
into the revolutionary federation regardless of the present 

_ frontiers of the states, although they may belong to different 

. political or national systems; and their own provinces, com- 

- munes, associations, or individuals who defend the reaction 
will be excluded. It is through the expansion and organiza- 
tion of the revolution for mutual defense of the rebel coun- 

_ tries that the universality of the revolution, founded upon the 
abolition of frontiers and on the ruins of the states, will 
triumph. l 


No political or national revolution can ever triumph unless 
“it is transformed into a social revolution, and unless the national 
revolution, precisely because of its radically socialist character, 
which is destructive of the State, becomes a universal revolution. 

Since the Revolution must everywhere be achieved by the 
people, and since its supreme direction must always rest in the 
people, organized in a free federation of agricultural and indus- 
trial associations, the new revolutionary State, organized from 
the bottom up by revolutionary delegations embracing all- the 
rebel countries in the name of the same principles, irrespective 
of old frontiers and national differences, will have as its chief 


_. . objective the administration of public services, not the governing 


of peoples. It will constitute the new party, the alliance of the 


_ . universal revolution, as opposed to the alliance of the-reaction. 


This revolutionary alliance excludes any idea of dictatorship 
_ and of a controlling and directive power. It is, however, neces- 
sary for the establishment of this revolutionary alliance and for 
‘the triumph of the Revolution over reaction. that the unity of 
` ideas and of revolutionary action find an organ in the midst of 
the popular anarchy which will be the life and the energy of the 
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Revolution, This organ should be the secret and universal associ- be 
ation of the International Brothers. sa 


This association has its origin in the conviction that revolu- 


tions are never miade by individuals or even by secret societies. 
They make themselves; they are produced by the force of cit- 
cumstances, the movement of facts and events. They receive a 
long preparation in the deep, instinctive consciousness of the 


~ masses, then they burst forth, often seemingly triggered by 


trivial causes. All that a well-organized society can do is, first, 
to assist at the birth of a revolution by spreading among the 
masses ideas which give expression to their instincts, and to 
organize, not the army of the Revolution—the people alone | 


should always’ be that army—but: a sort of revolutionary general. y 


staff, composed of dedicated, energetic, intelligent individuals, 
sincere friends of the people above all, men neither vain nor ` 
ambitious, but capable of serving as intermediaries between the 


revolutionary idea and the instincts of the people. . 


_ There need not be a great number of these men. One hun- 
dred revolutionaries, strongly and earnestly allied, would ‘suffice 
for the international organization of all of Europe. Two or three . 
hundred revolutionaries will be enough for the organization of 
the largest country. . 


Bakunin on the Revolutionary Labor Movement 


Bakunin’s Revolutionary Catechism of 1866 and other works 
written before he joined the International in 1868 did not deal 
with the specific problems of the industrial proletariat. In 1864, 
when the International was founded, the labor movement was in 
its infancy, and in Italy, where. Bakunin lived until 1867, it 
hardly existed. The International developed very slowly, and only 
after 1868 did it become a potential revolutionary force. Twenty- 
six of the sixty-four delegates to the Lausanne Congress of the 
International also attended the first Geneva Congress of the 
League for Peace and Freedom which was in session shortly after 
_ the Congress of the International adjourned. It was then that 
Bakunin became acquainted with the most active members of 

the International and became aware of its revolutionary potential. 
~ Bakunin’s entry into the International marked a turning point 
in his revolutionary career and in the history of the modern 
anarchist movement. He applied the ideas formulated in the 


Revolutionary Catechism and in “Federalism, Socialism, Anti- 


Theologism” to the concrete practical problems facing the 
European proletariat. 

The revolutionary syndicalist labor movements which flour- 
ished in a number of European countries, in Central and South 
America, to some extent in the United States, and in Spain 
_ during the Spanish Civil War (1936-9) derived their orientation 
from the libertarian sections of the International. Professor Paul 
Brissenden illustrates this point by a quotation from the IWW 
organ Industrial Worker of June 18, 1910: 


We must trace the origins of the ideas of modern revolutionary 
unionism to the International. . . . Many ideas originally drafted 
for the International by the famous anarchist Michael Bakunin in 
1868 were similar to the twentieth-century slogans of the IWW ° 


The principles of revolutionary syndicalism, also called 
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“Anarcho-Syndicalism,” worked out by Bakunin and his com- 
rades in the International are discussed in the selections The 


Policy of the International, The Program of the Alliance, and 


The International and Karl Marx. 

Scattered statements by Bakunin that the workers are “social- 
ist by instinct,” “socialists without knowing it,” implying that 
the workers automatically become revolutionists as they unite | 
in their struggle against their employers for immediate economic 
improvements, do not accurately reflect his views on these points. 
Such exaggerated assertions were made to propagandize unso- 
phisticated workers or made in the heat of argument against 
bourgeois class-collaborationists or Marxists who advocated par- 
liamentary political action, All the evidence indicates that what 
Bakunin really meant was that the economic situation of the 
workers only renders them receptive to socialist revolutionary 
ideas. “The theoretical propagandizing of socialist ideas,” he says, 
“is also necessary to prepare the masses for the Social Revolution.” 
These ideas must be planted by a specific organization of con- 
scious, dedicated revolutionists unified by a common ideological 
program, in this case by Bakunin’s “Alliance.” Bakunin defines - 
the relationship between the International and the Alliance as 
follows: 


The Alliance is the necessary complement to the International. 
But the International and the Alliance, while having the same 
ultimate aims, perform different functions. The International 
endeavors to unify the working masses, the millions of workers, 
regardless of nationality and national boundaries or religious and 
political beliefs, into one compact body; the Alliance, on the other 
hand, tries to give these masses a really revolutionary direction. 
The programs of one and the other, without being in any way 
opposed, differ only in the degree of their revolutionary develop- 
ment. The International contains in germ, but only in germ, the 
whole program of the Alliance. The program of the Alliance rep- 
resents the fullest unfolding of the International.” 


There is a good deal of confusion about whether Bakunin 
and the anti-authoritarian members of the International were 
“collectivists” or what has been variously called “anti-authori- 

-tarian communists,” “federalist communists,” or “communist- 
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- anarchists.” This question is clarified by James Guillaume in a tion, goods will not be sold to consumers but distributed according 
hitherto unpublished letter dated August 24, 1909. A copy of i to their needs. ... These, and many other quotations that I could 
this letter was lately-sent to the editor of the present volute l easily supply, show clearly that the collectivist Internationalists 


never accepted the theory of “to each according to the product 


from Montevid ist historian Vladimi 
tom Montevideo, Uruguay, by the anarchist historian -Vladimir oF his labor” 


Muñoz. We translate the following excerpts: 

Guillaume saw no difference in principle between collectivism 
and antiState communism. The collectivists understood that full 
communism would not be immediately realizable. They were 


At first [1868 Congress of the International] the term “col- 
lectivists” designated the partisans of collective property: all those 
who, in opposition to the partisans of individual property, declared 


that mines, land, communications and transportation, machines, i convinced that the workers themselves would gradually introduce 
etc, should be collectively owned. . . . at the Basel Congress | communism as they overcame the obstacles, both psychological 
(1869) the partisans of collective ownership split into two oppos- : _ and economic. 


ing factions. Those who advocated ownership of collective property 
‘by the State were called “state” or “authoritarian communists.” 
Those who advocated ownership of collective property directly by 
the workers’ associations were called “anti-authoritarian commu- 
nists”, or “communist federalists” or “communist anarchists.” To 
distinguish themselves from the authoritarians and avoid confusion, 
the anti-authoritarians called themselves “collectivists.” . . . Varlin, 
the editor of the projected anarchist paper La Marseillaise, wrote 
me in December .1869 that: “The principles espoused in this 
journal will be the same.as those adopted almost unanimously by 
the delegates to the Basel congress of the International held.a few 
months ago: collectivism or non-authoritarian communism.” The 
year before, at the 1868 Congress of the League for Peace and 
Freedom, Bakunin called himself a “collectivist” and stated: “I 
want society and collective or social property to be organized from esi 
the bottom up by way of free association, and not from the top. : 
down by means of any authority whatsoever. In this sense I ama | er: 
collectivist.” . 
As to the distribution of the products of collective labor, I 
wrote: “. .. Once the worker owns the instruments of labor, all 
the rest is of secondary importance. How the products of collective 
labor will be equitably shared must be left to the judgment of each 
group.” . . . The collectivists knew very well that when the instru- 
ments of production are common property, labor becomes a 
-social act and therefore the products are social products. In 1871 
`- Bakunin wrote: “Only collective labor creates wealth. Collective 
wealth must be collectively owned.” .. . In my essay “On Build- | 
ing the New Social Order” [see selection, p. 356] I stated clearly 
_ that in the collectivist society, when machines will triple produc- 


a a 


The Policy of 


the International 


The Policy of the International consists of four articles 


"| -written by. Bakunin for L’fgalité, the organ of the French- 


` speaking libertarian Romance Federation of the International, 


r < . August 7-28, 1869. It is written in the popular style suitable for 


the intelligent workers of the period. l 
Bakunin begins by outlining in simple language the main 


ni : principles of the International and then goes on to discuss the 
72... nature of the bourgeoisie and its relationship to the International, 


to parliamentarianism, and to immediate problems. His astute 
"remarks about working-class politicians, bourgeoisified workers, 
and the bourgeoisie in general are still cogent. Bakunin’s practical 


Be proposals show how well he understood the mind of the average 


worker. | | 
__ Bakunin’s references to “the June days” and “the December 


ae days”. require some elucidation. The revolution of 1848 began 


with the uprising of the Parisian workers on F ebruary 24. 
- When the government fell, King Louis Philippe abdicated and 
` fled to England. The Second Republic was then declared. When 


z -` the National Workshops program for the unemployed (similar 
>". to the WPA program of Franklin Roosevelt) collapsed, a new 
-.. uprising of hundreds of thousands of starving Parisian workers 


was crushed by General Cavaignac, who had been invested with 


ee dictatorial powers by the republican National Assembly. This 


- _ slaughter, which took place between the 22nd and the 24th of 


-of the working masses demands the abolition of the bourgeoisie `- 
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June, became known as “the June days.” “The December days? >. 
signify the accession to power of Louis Napoleon (later to + 
become Emperor Napoleon II). In the national plebiscite of `- 
December 10, he was elected president of France with the - 
support of the peasants and other reactionary classes. He ban- .. 
ished or imprisoned the radicals as well as the liberal democrats 
and the republican opposition, and established “the reign of 
Caesarism and militarism” referred to by Bakunin. 


I 


Tre International, in accepting a new member, does not ae 
ask him whether he is an atheist or a believer, whether or not~ ° 
he. belongs to any political party. It asks only this: are you a. 
worker, or if not, do you sincerely desire and will you fully...» 
embrace the cause of the workers to the exclusion of all causes © — 
contrary to its principles? ee 

Do you feel that the workers, the sole producers of all the |. = 
world’s wealth, who have created civilization and won all the >: 
liberties the bourgeoisie enjoy, should be themselves condemned. . 
to poverty, ignorance and servitude? Do you understand that the - 
principal source of all the evils the workers must now endure is ` 


poverty, and that this poverty, the lot of all the workers in the” 


world, is the netessary consequence of the existing economic ^. 
order of society, and primarily of the submission of labor to the <55 
yoke of capital, i.e., to the bourgeoisie? a cas 

Do you understand that there is an irreconcilable antago- -` ~: 
nism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie which is the © <; 
necessary consequence of their respective economic positions? - ~; ; 
That the wealth of the bourgeois class is incompatible with the < 
well-being and freedom of the workers, because this excessive’. on 
wealth can be founded only upon the exploitation and subjuga- ~~ + 
tion of labor, and that for this reason, the prosperity and dignity © ~~ 


as a class... . Do you understand that no worker, however intel- -+ 
ligent or energetic, can fight all by himself against the well- > ny 
organized power of the bourgeoisie, a power sustained by all a 
states? ee 
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Do you understand that faced with the formidable coalition 
of all the privileged classes, all the capitalists, and all the states, an 
isolated workers’ association, local or national, even in one of the 
greatest European nations, can never triumph, and that faced 
with this coalition, victory can only be achieved by a union of all 
the national and international associations into a single universal 
association which is none other than the great International 
Workingmen’s Association? Ea l 

If you thoroughly understand and truly want all this, then 
irrespective of your national loyalties and religious beliefs, come 
to us and you will be welcomed. But you must first pledge: 


"a. to subordinate your personal and family interests as well as 


your political and religious beliefs to the supreme interests of 
- our association: to the struggle of labor against capital, i.e., 
the economic struggle of the workers against the bourgeoisie. 

b. never to compromise with the bourgeoisie for your personal 
gain. 

c. never to satisfy your vanity by displaying your disdain for the 
rank and file. If you do so, you will be treated as a bourgeois, 
an enemy of the proletariat, for the bourgeois shuns the col- 
lectivity, and the proletarian seeks only the solidarity of all 

_ who work and arè exploited by capitalism. 

d. to remain always faithful to the solidarity of labor. The least 
betrayal of this solidarity will be considered by the Inter- 
national as the greatest crime that any worker could commit; 
in short, you must fully and without reservation accept our 
general statutes and pledge yourself to conform to them in all 
the acts of your life. 


We think that the founders of the International showed 
gteat wisdom in eliminating all religious and national questions 
from its program. They purposely refrained from injecting their 
very definite antireligious and national convictions into the 
program because their main concern was to unite the oppressed 
and the exploited workers of the civilized world in one common 
effort. They had necessarily to find a common basis, and for- 
mulate a set of elementary principles- acceptable to all workers 
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regardless of the political and economic aberrations still infecting 
the minds of so many toilers. 
The inclusion of the antireligious and political program of 


any group or party in the program of the International, far from | . 


uniting the European workers, would have divided them even 
more than they are at present. . . . Taking advantage of the ignor- 
ance of the workers, the priests, the governments, and all the 
bourgeois parties, including the most leftwing of them, have 
succeeded in indoctrinating the workers with all sorts of false 
ideas whose sole purpose was to brainwash them into voluntarily 
serving the privileged classes -against their own best interests. 

Besides, the difference in the degree of industrial, political, 
and moral development of the working masses in the different 
countries is still too great for them to unite on the basis of one 
political and antireligious program. To make such a program an 
absolute condition for membership would be to establish a sect 
and not to organize a universal association. It could only destroy 
the International at the outset. 

-There is yet another important reason for eliminating all 
political tendencies, at least formally and only formally. Until ~ 
now there has never been a true politics of the people, and by 
the “people” we mean the lowly classes, the “rabble,” the poor- 
est workers whose toil sustains the world. ‘There has been only 
the politics of the privileged classes, those who have used the 
physical prowess of the people to overthrow and replace each 


. other in the never-ending struggle for supremacy. The people 


have shifted support from one side to the other in the vain hope 
that in at least one of these political changes... their century- 
old poverty and slavery would be lightened. Even the great 
French Revolution did not basically alter their status. It -did 
away with the nobility only to replace it with the bourgeoisie. 
The people are no longer called serfs. They are proclaimed free 
men, legally entitled to all the rights of free-born citizens; but 
they remain poverty-stricken serfs in fact. 

And they will remain enslaved as long as the working masses 
continue to serve as tools of bourgeois politics, whether con- 
servative or liberal, even if those politics pretend to be revolu- 
tionary. For all bourgeois politics whatever the label or color 
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- have only one purpose: to perpetuate domination by the bour- 
geoisie, and bourgeois domination is the slavery of the prole- 
tariat. ae 
. What was the International to do? It had to separate the 
working masses from all bourgeois politics and expunge from its 
program the political programs of the bourgeoisie. When the 
International was first organized, the only institutions exerting 
major pressure were the church, the monarchy, the aristocracy, 
and the bourgeoisie. The latter, particularly the liberal’ bour- 
geoisie, were undoubtedly more humane than the others, but 
they too depended upon the exploitation of the masses, and 
their sole purpose was also to fight their rivals for the privilege 
of monopolizing the exploitation. ‘The International had first to 
clear the ground. Since all politics, as far as the emancipation is 
concerned, is infected with reactionary elements, the Interna- 
tional had first to purge itself of all political systems, and then 
build upon the ruins of the bourgeois social order the new 
politics of the International. [L’F-galité, August 7, 1869 | 


I 


It was for these reasons that the founders of the International 
based the organization only on the economic struggle of the 
workers against capitalist exploitation. They reasoned that once 
the workers, drawing confidence from the justice of their cause 
as well as from their numerical superiority, become involved 
with their fellow workers in their common struggle against the 
employing class, the force of events and the intensification of 
-the struggle will soon impel them to recognize all the political, 
socialist, and philosophical principles of the International, prin- 
ciples which are in fact only the true reflection of their own 
experiences and aspirations. ; -~ 

From the political and social angle, the necessary Conse- 
quences of these principles are the abolition of all territorial 
states and the erection upon their ruins of the great international 
confederation of all national and productive groups. Philosoph- 
ically it means nothing less than the realization of human 
felicity, equality, liberty, and justice. And these ideals will tend 
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to render superfluous all religious phantasies and vain dreams of --. 


a better life in heaven. .. . 

. But to proclaim these two ultimate aims prematurely to 
ignorant workers whose minds are poisoned by the demoralizing 
doctrines and propaganda of the State and the priesthood would - 
surely shock and repel them. ... They would not even suspect 
that these aims are actually the truest expression of their own 
interests, that the pursuit of these objectives will lead to the 
realization of their most cherished yearnings, and that precisely 
those religious and political prejudices in whose name they spurn 
these ideas are perhaps the direct cause of their prolonged pov- 
erty and slavery. 

It is necessary to clearly distinguish the prejudices of the 
privileged classes. The prejudices of the masses . . . militate. 
against their own interests, while those of the bourgeoisie are 
based precisely on their class interests... . The people want, but 
do not know. The bourgeoisie know, but do not want. Of the 
two, which is incurable? The bourgeoisie, of course. 

’ General rule: you can convince only those who already feel 
the need for change by virtue of their instincts and their mis- 
erable circumstances, but never those who feel no need for 
change. Nor can you convince those who may desire to escape 
from an intolerable situation, but are attracted to ideas totally 
at variance with yours, owing to the nature of their social, intel- 
lectual, and moral habits. 

You cannot win over to socialism a money-mad noble ora 
bourgeois whose sole ambition is to climb into the nobility, or 
a worker who is heart and soul bent on becoming a bourgeois. 
Nor can you win over an intellectual snob, or a self-styled 
“savant” vaunting his scientific knowledge after half-digesting 
a few books. Such people seethe with contempt and arrogance 
toward the unlettered masses, and imagine themselves ordained 
to form a new dominant caste. 

No amount of reasoning or agitation will succeed in convert- 
ing these moral unfortunates. The only effective way to over- 
come their resistance is through action: to close off the avenues 
for privileged positions, exploitation, and domination. Only the 
Social Revolution, sweeping away all inequality, can moralize 
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them and bring them to seek their happiness in equality and in 
solidarity. 

Things are different with serioùs workers. And by serious 
workers, I mean those who are crushed under the burden of 
toil; all those whose position is so precarious that they can never 
(barring extraordinary circumstances) even hope to attain a bet- 
ter station in life. ... Also in this category are those rare and 
generous workers who, though they have the opportunity to 
raise themselves out of the working class, prefer nevertheless to 
suffer and struggle with their brother workers against the bour- 
geoisie. Such workers do not have to be converted; they are 
already true socialists. 

The great mass of workers, exhausted by daily drudgery, are 
miserable and ignorant. Yet this mass, despite its political and 
social prejudices, is socialistic without knowing it. Because of its 
social position, it is more truly socialist than all the scientific 
and bourgeois socialists combined. It is socialistic by virtue of 
the material conditions and the needs of its being, while the 
latter are only intellectually socialist. In real life, the material 
needs exert a much greater power than the needs of the intellect, 
which are always and everywhere the expression of the being, the 
reflection of the successive developments of life, but never its 
vital principle. .. . 

What the workers lack is not a sense of reality or socialist 
aspirations, but only socialist thought. Deep in his heart, every 
worker aspires to a full life, to material well-being and intellec- 
tual development, based on justice or equality for every human 
being longing to live and work in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Obviously this ideal cannot be realized under the present social 
system, based as it is on the cynical exploitation of the toiling 
masses. Since his emancipation can be attained only -by the 
overthrow of the existing social order, every earnest worker is 
potentially a revolutionary socialist. 

The seeds of socialist thought are subconsciously planted in 
the mind of every serious worker. The socialist aim is to make 
the worker fully conscious of what he wants, to awaken in him 
an intelligence which will correspond to his inner yearnings. 
Once the intelligence of the workers is raised to the level of 
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what they instinctively feel, their will is bound to be concen- 
trated and their power irresistible. It is axiomatic that ignorance 
and religious and political prejudices . . . slow up the develop- 
ment of this intelligence among the working masses. How to 
dissipate this ignorance? How to root out these prejudices? By 
education? By propaganda? 

Propaganda and education are excellent but insufficient 
means. ‘The isolated worker weighed down by toil and daily cares 
cannot attend to his education. And who will make this propa- — 


- ganda? Will it be a handful of socialists but lately emerged from - 


their bourgeois environment? They are undoubtedly dedicated 
and motivated by generous impulses, but far too few in number 
to adequately propagandize the masses. 

Besides, the workers will receive guardedly at best the propa- 
ganda of intellectuals who come from a totally different and 
hostile social background. The preamble of the statutes of the 
International states: “The emancipation of the workers is the: 
task of the workers themselves.” It is absolutely right. This is 
the fundamental principle of our great association. But the . 
workers know little about theory and are unable to grasp the 
implications of this principle. The only way for the workers to 
learn theory is through practice: emancipation through practical | 
action. It requires the full solidarity of the workers in their strug- 
gle against their bosses, through the trade unions and the 
ar up of resistance [strike funds]. [L’ Égalité, August 14, 
1009 


II 


If the International from its inception tolerated the reaction- 
ary political and religious ideas of the workers who joined it, it 
was not because it was by any means indifferent toward these 
ideas. As I have already demonstrated, it could not be indiffer- 
ent, because all reactionary ideas entertained by the membership 
undermine the basic principle and with it the very existence of 
the International itself. 

The founders of the International, I repeat, acted wisely in 
adopting this tolerant policy. They reasoned ... that a worker 
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involving himself in the struggle will necessarily be led to realize 
that there is an unbridled antagonism between the. . . reaction 


and his most cherished aspirations... and having realized this, 


will openly declare himself a revolutionary socialist. | 
This is not the case with the bourgeoisie. All their interests 
are contrary to the economic transformation of society. And if 
their ideas are also contrary to it they are reactionaries, or to use 
a term much more in vogue today, “moderates”; they will always 
remain reactionaries and it is necessary to keep them out of the 
International. A worker can recognize the bourgeois who sin- 
cerely seeks membership in the International by the relations 
he keeps up with the bourgeois world. The great majority of the 
bourgeois capitalists and landed proprietors, those who have the 
courage to come out openly and manifest their abhorrence of 
the labor movement are, at least, resolute and sincere enemies 
and less dangerous for the International than the hypocrites. 
But there is another category of bourgeois socialist who is 
not so frank or courageous. Enemies of social liquidation (the 
abolition of authoritarian exploitative institutions), they, like 
_ all reactionary bourgeois, defend the institutions responsible for 
the slavery of the proletariat and still pose as the apostles for 
the emancipation of the working class. 
The radical and liberal bourgeois socialists who founded the 
League for Peace and Freedom [see selection] belong to this 
category. In its first year, 1867, the League rejected socialism 
with horror. Last year, 1868, at the Bern Congress, they again 
overwhelmingly rejected economic equality. Now, in 1869, seeing 
that the League is about to expire and wishing to stave off 
death a little longer, they finally realize that they must deal 
with the social problem. They now call themselves “socialists,” 
but they are bourgeois socialists because they would resolve all 
social questions on the basis of social equality. They want to 
preserve interest on capital and land rents and still call for the 
emancipation of the workers. 
What impels them to undertake so hopeless and ridiculous 
_a task? Most of the bourgeoisie are tired of the reign of Caesar- 
ism and militarism, which they themselves, out of fear of the 
proletariat, helped to initiate in the 1848 revolution. 
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You need only recall the June days, precursors of the Decem- 
ber days, when this National Assembly, with one voice, cursed 
the illustrious and heroic socialist Proudhon, the only one who 
had the courage to defy and expose this rabid herd of bourgeois 
conservatives, liberals, and radicals; nor should you now forget 
that among his traducers were a number of citizens still living, 
and today more militant than ever, who received their revolu- 
tionary baptism during the persecutions of the December days, 
and many who have since become martyrs to liberty. But not- 
withstanding these honorable exceptions, the whole bourgeoisie, © 
including the radical bourgeois, have themselves created the 
very Caesarism and militarism whose effects they now deplore. 
After having used these elements against the proletariat, they 
now want to get rid of them. Why? Because the regime has 
humiliated them and encroached upon their interests. But how 
can they free themselves? Then, they were brave and powerful 
enough to challenge them. Now, they are cowardly, senile, and 
impotent. 

Help can come only from the proletariat? But how can. they 
be won over? By promises of liberty and equality? These prom- 
ises will no longer move the workers. They have learned by bitter 
experience that these fine-sounding words mean only the per- 
petuation of an economic slavery no less hard than before. To 
touch the heart of these millions of wage slaves, you must speak 
to them about economic emancipation. There is no worker who 
today does not understand that economic freedom is the basis 
for all his other freedoms. This being the case, the bourgeois 
must now speak to the workers about the economic reform of 
society. 

The bourgeois members of the League for Peace and 
Freedom say to themselves: 


Very well, we must also call ourselves socialists. We must prom- 
ise the workers social and economic reforms, always on the condi- 
tion that they respect the civilization and the omnipotence of the 
bourgeoisie, private and hereditary property, interest on capital and 
on landed property, and all the rest of it. We must find some way 
to convince them that only under these conditions will our domina- 
tion be assured and (strange as it may seem) the workers be 
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emancipated. We will even convince them that to realize all these 
social and economic reforms, it is above all necessary to make a 
good political revolution, exclusively political, as red as they could 
possibly wish, if necessary even with a great chopping-off of heads, 
but always with scrupulous respect for the sanctity of property; 
an entirely Jacobin revolution; in short . . . we will make ourselves 
the masters of the situation and then grant the workers what we 
think they are entitled to. 


There is an infallible sign by which workers can recognize 

a phony socialist, a bourgeois socialist; if he says that the political 

must precede the social and economic transformation; if he 

= denies that both must be made at the same time, or shrugs his 

shoulders when told that the political revolution will be mean- 

ingful only when it begins with a full, immediate and direct 
social liquidation. . . . [L Égalité, August 21, 1869] 


IV 


If the International is to remain true to its principles, it 
cannot deviate from the only road that can lead it to victory; it 
must above all counteract the influence of two kinds of bour- 
geois socialists: the advocates of bourgeois politics, including 
the revolutionary bourgeois, and the “practical men” with their 
bourgeois cooperation. The politics of the International is 
summed up in these words from our preamble: 


. . . that the submission of labor to capital is the source of all 
political, moral, and material servitude, and that for this reason the 
economic emancipation of the workers is the great objective to 
which every political movement must be subordinated... . 


It is clear that every political movement whose objective is 
not the immediate, direct, definitive, and complete economic 
emancipation of the workers, and which does not clearly and 
unmistakably proclaim the principle of economic equality, i.e., 
restitution of capital to labor or social liquidation—that every 
such political movement is a bourgeois movement and must 
therefore be excluded from the International. The politics of the 
bourgeois democrats and the bourgeois socialists is based on the 
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idea that political liberty is the preliminary condition for eco- 
nomic emancipation. These words can have only one meaning. 
... The workers must ally themselves with the radical bourgeois 


to first make the political revolution; and then, later, fight against 


their former allies to make the economic revolution. 
We emphatically repudiate this disastrous theory which will 
once again make the workers the instrument of their own 


enslavement and submit themselves anew to the exploitation of. 


the bourgeoisie. To conquer political liberty first can mean only 
that the social and economic relations will at least “temporarily” 
remain untouched. In short, the capitalists keep their wealth 
and the workers their poverty. 


We will be told that once political liberty is won, it will - 


much later serve the workers as the instrument to win equality 
and economic justice. Freedom is, of course, a magnificent and 
powerful force, provided the workers will have the opportunity 
to make use of it and provided that it is effectively in their 
possession. But if not, this political freedom will as always 
remain a transparent fraud, a fiction. One must live in a dream 
world to imagine that a worker, under the prevailing economic 


and social conditions, can really and effectively exercise political _ 


liberty. He lacks both the time and the material means to do so. 
What did we see in France the day after the 1848 revolu- 
tion, from the political point of view the most radical revolution 
that can be desired? The French workers were certainly neither 
indifferent nor unintelligent, yet though they had universal 
suffrage they left everything to the bourgeois politicians. Why? 
Because they lacked the material means necessary to make politi- 
cal liberty a reality; ... while the bourgeois radicals and liberals, 
including the conservatives, the newly minted republicans of 
the day before yesterday, and other such converts, connived and 
schemed—the one thanks to income from property or their 
lucrative positions, the other thanks to their state positions in 
which they naturally remained and in which they entrenched 
themselves more solidly than ever... . 
. Let us suppose that the workers, made wiser by experience, 
instead of electing the bourgeois to constituent or legislative 
assemblies will send simple workers from their own ranks, Do 
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you know what will happen? The new worker deputies, trans- 
planted into a bourgeois environment, living and soaking up all 
the bourgeois ideas and acquiring their habits, will cease being 
workers and statesmen and become converted into bourgeois, 
~~. even more bourgeois-like than the bourgeois themselves. Because 
men do not make positions; positions, contrariwise, make men. 
And we know from experience that worker bourgeois are no less 
egotistic than exploiter bourgeois, no less disastrous for the 
International than the bourgeois socialists, no less vain and 
ridiculous than bourgeois who become nobles. .. . 

To urge workers to win political liberty without first dealing 
with the burning question of socialism, without pronouncing 
the phrase that makes the bourgeoisie tremble—social liquidation 
—is simply to say: “Conquer political liberty for us, so that we 
can use it against you later on.” 

Just as the bourgeois socialists strive to organize a formidable 
campaign among the workers to win political liberty, using 
socialism as the bait to hook them; so must the working masses, 
fully aware of their position, clarified and guided by the princi- 
ples of the International, begin to organize themselves effectively 
and constitute a true power, not national, but international, to 
replace the policy of the bourgeoisie with their own policy; and 
just as the bourgeoisie need a revolution to institute their own 
ideal of full political liberty under republican institutions, and 
no revolution can succeed without the people... it is necessary 
that the workers’ movement cease pulling chestnuts out of the 
fire for the benefit of the bourgeois gentlemen and make that 
revolution serve only for the triumph of the people, for the cause 
of all who toil against the exploiters of labor. 

True to its principles, the International Workingmen’s Associ- 
ation will never endorse or support any political agitation which 
does not aim at the immediate, direct, and complete economic 
_ emancipation of the workers, the abolition of the bourgeoisie as 
a class economically separate from the great mass of the people. 
The International will not support any revolution which from 
_. the very first day does not inscribe upon its banner .. . social 
liquidation. 
~ - But revolutions are not improvised or made arbitrarily, 
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neither by individuals nor by the most powerful associations. — 
Independent of all will and of all conspiracies, they are always 
brought about by the natural force of events. They can be fore- 
seen, their imminence can sometimes be sensed, but their explo- 
sion can never be artificially accelerated. Convinced of this truth, 
we ask, “What policy should the International pursue during 
this more or less extended interval separating us from the over- 


whelming Social Revolution which everyone awaits?” o7 


Ignoring all local and national politics, the International 
endeavors to imbue the labor agitation of all lands with an _ 
exclusively economic character. To achieve its immediate aim— ` 


reduction of working hours and higher wages—it prepares for - T 


strikes, sets up strike funds, and tries to unite the workers into 
one organization. ; 

[Let us enlarge our association. But at the same time, let us 
not forget to consolidate and reinforce it so that our solidarity, 
which is our whole power, grows stronger from day to day. Let 
us have more of this solidarity in study, in our work, in civic 
action, in life itself. Let us cooperate in our common enterprise 
to make our lives a little more supportable and less difficult. Let 
us, whenever possible, establish producer-consumer cooperatives 
and mutual credit societies which, though under the present 
economic conditions they cannot in any real or adequate way 
free us, are nevertheless important inasmuch as they train the 
workers in the practice of managing the economy and plant the 
precious seeds for the organization of the future. |” 

The International will continue to propagandize its princi- 
ples, because these principles, being the purest expression of the 
collective interests of the workers of the whole world, are the 
soul and living, dynamic power of our association. It will spread 
its propaganda without regard for the susceptibilities of the 
bourgeoisie, so that every worker, emerging from the intellectual - 
and moral torpor in which he has been kept, will understand his 
situation and know what he wants and what to do, and under 
what conditions he can obtain his rights as a man. The Inter- 
national will have to conduct its propaganda even more ener- 
getically, because within the International itself we encounter 
influences which express disdain for these principles, deprecat- 
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ing them as empty, useless theory and trying to mislead the 
workers into returning to the economic and religious catechism 
of the bourgeoisie. 

_ The International will expand and organize itself strongly; 
so that when the Revolution, ripened by the force of events, 
breaks out, there will be a real force ready which knows what to 
do and is therefore capable of guiding the revolution in the 
direction marked out by the aspirations of the people: a serious 
international organization of workers’ associations of all lands, 
capable of replacing this departing world of states. 

We conclude this faithful exposition of the policy of the 

International, by quoting the concluding paragraph from the 
preamble. to our general statutes: 


The movement brought into being among the industrialized 
countries of Europe, in giving rise to new hopes, gives a solemn 
warning not to fall again into old errors. [L’Egalité, August 28, 


1869] 


II 


The Franco- 
Prussian War 
and the 
Paris Commune 


1870 


Letter to Albert Richard 


Written shortly before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War (July 19, 1870-January 28, 1871) and the ill-fated uprising 
in Lyons of September 5, 1870, led by Bakunin, Richard, and 


other members of the secret vanguard organization the Alliance, | . 


this selection,’ both in subject matter and in timing, belongs to 
- Bakunin’s Letters to a Frenchman on the Present Crisis (Sep- 
tember, 1870). The “Letter to Albert Richard” is important 
primarily because it deals with the crucial question of the rela- 
tionship between the revolutionary minority and the masses. It is 
also relevant because in so doing it anticipates the general course 


of the Russian Revolution and because it sums up Bakunin’s . fon 
alternative to authoritarian revolutions. Since this letter provides ` 


the necessary background information, i ea! comments 
will in this instance follow the text. 
Albert Richard (1846-1925) was a French anarchist from 


Lyons, where he was an active member of the Alliance and a- 
pioneer organizer of the International. Bakunin accused him of - 


betraying the Lyons uprising by collaborating with the provi- 


sional government. After the fall of the Paris Commune of May. 


1871 in which he fought, Richard wrote a pamphlet urging the ` 


restoration of Napoleon II. (On the Lyons uprising see Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by James Guillaume.) 

Many historians blame Bakunin and his “irresponsible adven- 
turism” for the collapse of the Lyons revolt. But the official 
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biographer of Karl Marx, Franz Mehring, defends Bakunin’s 
conduct: 


The ridiculing of this unsuccessful attempt [Marx was one of 
the worst offenders in this regard] might reasonably have been left 
to the reaction, and an opponent of Bakunin whose opposition to 
anarchism did not rob him of all capacity to form an objective 
judgment wrote: 

“Unfortunately mocking voices have been raised even in the 
social democratic press, although Bakunin’s attempt certainly does 
not deserve this. Naturally, those who do not share the anarchist 
opinions of Bakunin and his followers must adopt a critical atti- 
tude towards his baseless hopes, but apart from that, his action in 
Lyons was a courageous attempt to awaken the sleeping energies 
of the French proletariat and to direct them simultaneously against 
the foreign enemy, and the capitalist system. Later the Paris Com- 
mune attempted something of the sort also and was warmly praised 
by Marx.” ..? 


Wee keep on telling me that we both agree on fundamental 
points. Alas! my friend, I am very much afraid that we find our- 
selves in absolute disagreement. . . . I must, more than ever, 
consider you. as a believer in centralization, and in the revolu- 
tionary State, while I am more than ever opposed to it, and 
have faith only in revolutionary anarchy, which will everywhere 
be accompanied by an invisible collective power, the only dic- 
tatorship I will accept, because it alone is compatible with the 
aspirations of the people and the full dynamic thrust of the revo- 
lutionary movement! | 

Your revolutionary strategy could be summed up as follows: 
as soon as the revolution breaks out in Paris, Paris organizes the 
Provisional Revolutionary Commune. Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, 
and other large cities revolt at the same time, immediately send 
their revolutionary delegations to Paris, and set up a sort of 
national assembly, or People’s Committee of Public Safety for 
all of France. This committee decrees the revolution for all of 
France. This committee decrees the revolution, the abolition of 
the old state and social liquidation of all exploitative institutions, 
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be they governmental, religious, or economic. The committee . 


also decrees, at the same time, the collectivization of property . 3 


and the organization of a new revolutionary state with dictatorial _ 
power in order to suppress internal and external reaction: Is . 
this not your idea? 

Our idea, our plan is exactly the opposite—there is no reason 
to assume that the revolutionary uprising must necessarily begin. 
in Paris. It may well begin in the provinces. But let us assume 


that the revolution, as usual, begins in Paris. It is our conviction © | 


that Paris should then play only a negative role, i.e., initiate | 
the destruction of the old order, but not organize the new-order . 
(in the rest of France). If Paris itself stages a successful uprising, 
it would then have the obligation and the right to call for 
solidarity in the complete political, juridical, financial, and 
administrative liquidation of the State, and of political and 
privately owned or controlled (but not strictly) personal prop- ` 
erty; the demolition of all the functions, services, and powers 
of the State; the public burning of all. public and private legal _ 
documents and records. Paris will immediately and to the great- 


est possible extent organize itself in a revolutionary manner. The ~~ 


newly formed workers’ associations would then take possession. 
of all the tools of production as well as all buildings and capital, 
arming and organizing themselves into regional sections made 


up of groups based on streets and neighborhood boundaries. The "i 


federally organized sections would then associate themselves to 
form a federated commune. And it will be the duty of the com- » 
mune to declare that it has neither the right nor. the desire to 
organize or govern all of France. This commune, on the con- 
trary, will appeal to all the people, to all the communes, and 
to what up till now was considered foreign territory, to follow 
its example, to make its own revolution in as radical a manner 
as possible and to destroy the state, juridical institutions, priv- 
ileged ownership, and so forth. l 

Paris will then invite these French or foreign communes to 
meet either in Paris or in some other place, where their delega- 
tions will collectively work out the necessary arrangements to lay 
the groundwork for equality, the indispensable precondition for 
all freedom. They will formulate an absolutely negative program, 


Ta which will stress what must be abolished, organize the common 


'’ defense and propaganda against the enemies of the Revolution, 


and develop practical revolutionary solidarity with its friends in 
< all lands. 
zi The constructive tasks of the Social Revolution, the creation 


=i of new forms of social life, can emerge only from the living 


‘practical experience of the grass-roots organizations which will 
build the new society according to their manifold needs and 


.~ aspirations. 


‘The provinces, at least such main centers as Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Saint-Etienne, Rouen, and others do not have to wait for 
decrees from Paris before organizing the Revolution. They must 
= revolt and, like Paris, make the negative, i.e., the destructive 
phase of the Revolution. They must organize themselves spon- 


-. taneously, without outside interference, so that the Revolution- 


ary Federal Assembly or Provincial and Communal Delegations 
do not attempt to govern and regulate all of France; the Revo- 
_ Jutionary Assembly is, on the contrary, the creation of local and 
spontaneous organizations in each of the revolutionary centers 
of France. In short, the Revolution emanating from all points 


.» should not, and must not, depend on a single directing center. 
~- The center must not be the source, but the product; not the 


cause, but the effect of the revolution. 

There must be anarchy, there must be—if the revolution is 
‘to become and remain alive, real, and powerful—the greatest 
possible awakening of all the local passions and aspirations; a 
tremendous awakening of spontaneous life everywhere. After 


__ the initial revolutionary victory the political revolutionaries, 


those advocates of brazen dictatorship, will try to squelch the 
`- popular passions, They appeal for order, for trust in, for submis- 
` sion to those who, in the course and in the name of the Revolu- 
tion, seized and legalized their own dictatorial powers; this is 
- how such political revolutionaries reconstitute the State. We, on 
the contrary, must awaken and foment all the dynamic passions 
of the people. We must bring forth anarchy, and in the midst 
of the popular tempest, we must be the invisible pilots guiding 


~~ the Revolution, not by any kind of overt power but by the collec- 
< tive dictatorship of all our allies [members of the anarchist 
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vanguard organization International Alliance of Social Democ- k s 
racy], a dictatorship without tricks, without official titles, with- o | 
out official rights, and therefore all the more powerful, as it does’ =~ 
not carry the trappings of power. This is the only dictatorship I- 

will accept, but in order to act, it must first be created, it must be - 


prepared and organized in advance, for it will not come into 
being by itself, neither by discussions, nor by theoretical disputa- 
tions, nor by mass propaganda meetings. ... . 

If you will build this collective and invisible power you will 
triumph; the well-directed revolution will succeed. Otherwise, it 


will not! ! If you will play around with welfare committees, with. - _ 
official dictatorship, then the reaction which you yourself have © . 
built will engulf you . . . who are already talking yourselves into | 
becoming the Dantons, the Robespierres, and the Saint-Justs of — 
revolutionary socialism, and you are already preparing your beau- | 
tiful speeches, your brilliant “coups d’états,” which you will -. 


suddenly foist on an astonished world. .. . 


Postscript to the 
Letter to Albert Richard 


Whether Bakunin’s concept of “invisible collective dictator- 


ship” contradicts his libertarian principles is a matter of contro- 


versy. To back up the contention that Bakunin was basically ` 


an authoritarian, some critics quote only this passage and ignore 
the rest of the letter. The Bolshevik historian Steklov, basing his 
opinion only on Bakunin’s early nonanarchist writings, when he 


temporarily favored a Blanquist-type dictatorship, naturally. 
counts Bakunin as one of the forerunners of Lenin’s theory of- 


party dictatorship. G. D. H. Cole stresses, to the contrary, that 


Bakunin agreed with Marx in advocating a dictatorship of the 

_ proletariat over the exploiting classes; but he held that this dictator- 

ship must be a spontaneous dictatorship of the entire uprisen 

working class, and not by any body of leaders set in authority over 
them.’ 


Lenin would agree that an organization exercising no overt ~ 


authority, without a state, without official status, without the 
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machinery of institutionalized power to enforce its policies, can- 
~ not be defined as a dictatorship. It would certainly not measure 
up to Lenin’s specifications as formulated in his State and Revo- 
lution. Moreover, if it is borne in mind that this passage is part 
of a letter repudiating in the strongest terms the State and the 
authoritarian statism of the “Robespierres, the Dantons, and the 
Saint-Justs (whom Lenin admired) of the revolution,” it is then 
reasonable to conclude that Bakunin used the word “dictator- 
ship” to denote preponderant influence or guidance exercised 
largely by example, not in order to usurp but to safeguard the 
people’s revolution. In line with this conclusion, Bakunin used 
the words “invisible” and “collective” to denote the underground 
movement exerting this influence in an organized manner. 
= Bakunin explained that according to the statutes of the Alliance 


no member... is permitted, even in the midst of full revolu- 
tion, to take public office of any kind, nor is the organization per- 
mitted to do so . . . it will at all times be on the alert, making it 


impossible for authorities, governments, and states to be reestab- 
lished.* 

Bakunin’s well-known predilection for the establishment of 
tightly organized secret hierarchical organizations, for which he 
worked out elaborate statutes in the style of the Freemasons and 
the Carbonari, can be attributed partly to his romantic tempera- 
- ment and partly to the fact that all revolutionary and progressive 
groups were forced to operate secretly. Bakunin’s secret organiza- 
tions were actually quite informal fraternities of loosely orga- 

nized individuals and groups connected by personal contact and 
correspondence, as preferred by his closest associates who con- 
sidered his schemes for elaborate, centralized secret societies 
incompatible with libertarian principles. 


1870 


Letters to a Frenchman 


on the Present Crisis 


These “Letters to a Frenchman” were not actually addressed to 
anyone in particular, but were merely the form the author used to 
indicate the informality and personal quality of what he had to say. 


This long extract® naturally divides itself into three distinct 
sections: a) General Problems of the Social Revolution, with 
special emphasis on the organization of the peasants in relation 
to the urban working class in predominantly agrarian countries, 
capitalist war between states, and civil war; b) The Revolutionary 
Temper and Its Matrix; c) A Critique of the German Social- 
Democratic Program. 

His Letters to a Frenchman are among the most important 
of Bakunin’s writings. For it is in this major work that Bakunin 
made his unique contributions to the theory and practice of 
revolution. It was written during the stormy period of the 
Franco-Prussian War when France faced certain defeat. The 
government of Napoleon II had collapsed and the succeeding 
provisional republican government was hopelessly demoralized. 
The French armies were in full retreat and the Prussian troops 
were at the gates of Paris. It was in the midst of this crisis that 
Bakunin developéd ideas which have since become the watch- 
words of libertarian revolutionary movements and to which even — 
the authoritarians still pay lip service—ideas such as turning the 
wars between states into civil wars for the Social Revolution; the 
people-in-arms fighting a guerrilla war to repulse a foreign army 
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and simultaneously defending the revolution against its domestic 
enemies; all power to the grass-roots organizations spontaneously 


created by the revolution; a federalist alternative to centralized 


‘statist revolution-by-decree, among others. 

One of Bakunin’s most significant contributions to modern 
~ revolutionary theory was his confidence in the revolutionary 
capabilities of the peasants. He worked out ways of winning them 
over to the side of the revolution, with particular emphasis on 
establishing harmonious relations between the peasants and the 
more sophisticated urban workers. As in all his other writings on 
revolution, he reiterates his views on the proper relation between 
the anarchist vanguard organization and the masses. While fully 
appreciating the importance of the economic situation in revolu- 
tion, Bakunin nevertheless attached equal weight to the will, 
the revolutionary consciousness of the people. The section on 
The Revolutionary Temper and Its Matrix differs substantially 
from the Marxist interpretation and occupies a key place in 
Bakunin’s revolutionary ideology. 


General Problems of the 
Social Revolution 
I have already shown that France cannot be saved .. . by 


£ _ the State. But outside the parasitic, artificial institution of the 


State, a nation consists only of its people; consequently, France 
can be saved only by the immediate, nonpartisan action of the 
people, by a mass uprising of all the French people, spontane- 
ously organized from the bottom upward, a war of destruction, a 
merciless war to the death. 
__ When a nation of thirty-eight million people rises to defend 
- itself, determined to destroy everything and ready even to sacri- 
fice lives and possessions rather than submit to slavery, no army 
in the world, however powerful, however well organized and 
equipped with the most extraordinary weapons, will be able to 
conquer it. ; 
Everything depends on the ability of the Frenċh people to 
make such an effort. To what extent have blandishments of 
bourgeois civilization affected their revolutionary capacities? 


ise, ee ee 


Have such factors rendered them incapable of summoning up 
the requisite heroism and primitive tenacity, do they prefer peace 


at the price of freedom, or freedom at the cost of immense. priva- gees 
tions? Do they still retain at least some of the natural strength - 


and primitive energy which makes a nation powerful? 
If France had been composed solely of the bourgeoisie, I. - 
would have unhesitatingly replied in the negative. The French | 
bourgeoisie, as in most of the countries of Western Europe, 
comprise an immense body, far more numerous than is generally 
assumed, even penetrating the proletariat and to some extent 

corrupting its upper strata. . l 
. In France, the workers are much less attached to the bour- 


. geois class than in Germany, and are daily increasing their 


separation from it. Nevertheless, the deleterious influence of 
bourgeois civilization continues to corrupt some sections of the 
French proletariat. This accounts for the indifference and the 
egoism observed within certain better paying occupations. These 
workers are semibourgeois, because of self-interest and self- 
delusion, and they oppose the Revolution because they fear that 
the Revolution will ruin them. 

The bourgeoisie, accordingly, constitute a very influential 
and a very considerable section of French society. But if at this 
moment all Frenchmen were bourgeois, the Prussian invasion 
would envelop Paris and France would be lost. The bourgeoisie _ 
has long since outlived its heroic age; it lacks the dynamism, 
the supreme heroism that carried it to victory in 1793, and, since — 
then, having become complacent and satiated, it has steadily 
degenerated. In case of extreme necessity it will sacrifice even 
its sons, but it will never sacrifice its social position and its prop- 
erty for the realization of a great ideal. It would rather submit — 
to the German yoke than renounce its social privileges and. 
accept economic equality with the proletariat. I do not say that — 
the bourgeoisie is unpatriotic; on the contrary, patriotism, in the 
narrowest sense, is its essential virtue. But the bourgeoisie love 
their country only because, for them, the country, represented by 
the State, safeguards their economic, political, and social priv- 
ileges. Any nation withdrawing this protection would be dis- 
owned by them. Therefore, for the bourgeoisie, the country is 
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the State. Patriots of the State, they become furious enemies of 
the masses if the people, tired of sacrificing themselves, of being 
used as a passive footstool by the government, revolt against it. 
If the bourgeoisie had to choose between the masses who rebel 
against the State and the Prussian invaders of France, they would 
surely choose the latter. This would be a disagreeable option but 
they are, nevertheless, defenders of the principle of the State 
against the worthless rabble, the masses of the world. Did not the 
_ bourgeoisie of Paris and all France champion Louis Bonaparte 
in 1848 for the same reason? And did they not support Napoleon 
III, until it became plain to everyone that his government had 
brought France to the brink of ruin? The bourgeoisie of France 
ceased supporting him only when they became afraid that his 
downfall would be the signal for the people’s revolution, i.e., that 
he could not prevent the Social Revolution. And their fear of 
this is so great as to lead them to betray their country. ‘They are 
intelligent enough to fully understand that the present regime 
[the government which succeeded Napoleon III] cannot save 
France, that the new rulers have neither the will, nor the intelli- 
gence, nor the power to do so. Yet, despite all this, they continue 
to support this government; they are more afraid of the invasion 
of their bourgeois civilization by the people of France than they 
are of the Prussian invasion of France. 
This being said, the French bourgeoisie in general is, at pres- 
‘ent, sincerely patriotic. They cordially hate the Prussians. To 
drive the insolent invaders from the soil of France they are 
. ready to make great sacrifices of soldiers, most of them from 
the lower classes, and of money, which will sooner or later be 
recovered from the people. But they absolutely insist that all 
contributed wealth and manpower should be concentrated in 
_the hands of the State and that, as far as possible, all the armed 
volunteers should become soldiers in the regular army. They 
insist that all private voluntary organizations involved in war 
operations, whether financial, military, administrative, or medi- 
cal, be permitted to function only under the direct supervision 
of the State. They also demand that nongovernmental citizens’ 
militias and all irregular military bodies shall be organized by 
and under the personal supervision of authorized leaders, 
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licensed by the State, property owners, well-known bourgeois _ 
“gentlemen,” and other solid citizens. In this way those workers 
and peasants in the unofficial forces who might rebel or partici- 
pate in insurrection will no longer be dangerous. What is more, 
the leaders will, if necessary, dispatch these troops to suppress 
uprisings against the authorities, as happened in June 1790 when 
the mobile guards opposed the people. | 
On this one point, the bourgeois of all denominations—from 
the most reactionary vigilantes to the most rabid Jacobins— 
together with the authoritarian State Communists, are unani- — 
mous: that the salvation of France can and must be achieved - 
only by and through the State. But France can be saved only by 
drastic measures which require the dissolution of the State. . . . 
[Bakunin here points out that for fear of a mass insurrection, 
the government did not institute even the most elementary 
measures to halt the advance of the Prussian armies, and there- 
with begins his discussion of his practical revolutionary program. | - 
In spite of the inferiority of the two French armies, they . 
were still able to halt the enemy in other parts of France and 
to repulse the Prussian armies before they approached the walls 
of Paris. If the government and military authorities had done 
what all the French press, from the very beginning of the mili- 
tary crisis, had urged them to do; if, as soon as the news of the 
disastrous defeat of the French armies reached Paris, instead of — 
proclaiming a state of siege in the capital and in the eastern 
departments, they had called for mass uprisings in all those — 
departments; if, instead of restricting the fighting to the two 
armies, these armies had become the base of support for a 
formidable insurrection by guerrillas or, if necessary, by brigands; 
if the peasants and the workers had been armed with guns 
instead of scythes; if the two armies, casting aside all military 
pomp and snobbery, had entered into fraternal relations with 
the innumerable irregular fighting units . . . by fighting together 
in solidarity even without the help of unoccupied France, they 
would have been able to save Paris. At the very least, the enemy 
would have been halted long enough to permit the provisional - 
government to mobilize strong forces. . . . 
To sum up the main points: the administrative and govern- 
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: .. mental machinery must be permanently smashed and not 
‘replaced by another. Give complete freedom of initiative, move- 
“ment, and organization to all the provinces, and to all the com- 


1 i munes of France, which is equivalent to dissolving the State, and 
_. initiating the Social Revolution. .. . 


. It is clear that Paris at this time cannot occupy itself with 


~ > the formulation and practical application of revolutionary ideas, 


that it must concentrate all its efforts and resources exclusively 
on defense. The entire population of besieged Paris must orga- 
nize itself into a great army, disciplined by the common sense 
of danger and the necessities of defense—an immense city at 


' war, determined to fight the enemy at every point. . . . But an 
army does not discuss and theorize. It does not make revolution, 
it fights. 


l - Paris, preoccupied with defense, will be absolutely unable to 
©. lead or organize the national revolutionary movement. If Paris 
were to make so ridiculous and absurd an attempt, it would kill 


= all revolutionary activity. Moreover, the rest of France, the 
"provinces and the communes, would be obliged, in the supreme 
interests of national salvation, to disobey all orders issued by - 


-Paris and to resist all attempts to enforce them. The best and 
only thing that Paris can do, in order to save itself, is to pro- 


~- claim and encourage the absolute autonomy and spontaneity of 
- - all the provincial movements, and should Paris forget or neglect 


to do so for any reason whatsoever, the provinces, in order to 
save France and Paris itself, will have to rebel and spontaneously 
organize themselves independent of Paris. 
It is evident from all this that if France is to be saved, it will 
". require spontaneous uprisings in all the provinces. Are such 
- _ uprisings possible? Yes, if the workers in the great provincial 
+ cities—Lyons, Marseilles, Saint-Etienne, Rouen, and many others 
—have blood in their veins, brains in their heads, energy in 
their hearts, and if they are not doctrinaires but revolutionary 
` socialists. Only the workers in the cities can now [spearhead the 


`- movement to] save France. Faced with mortal danger from 


within and without, France can be saved only by a spontaneous, 


` uncompromising, passionate, anarchic, and destructive uprising 
- _ of the masses of the people all over France. - f 


ago T TQ 


I believe that the only two classes now capable of so mighty- 
an insurrection are the workers and the peasants. Do not be sur- _ 
prised that I include the peasants. The peasants, like other 


Frenchmen, do wrong, not because they are by nature evil but — - 
because they are ignorant. Unspoiled by overindulgence and `- 
indolence, and only slightly affected by the pernicious influence = 
of bourgeois society, the peasants still retain their native energy ~ 


and simple unsophisticated folkways. It is true that the peasants, 
being petty landlords, are to a considerable extent egoistic and ` 


reactionary, but this has not affected their instinctive hatred of `` ie 
the “fine gentlemen” [country squires], and they hate the bour- -` 


geois landlords, who enjoy the bounty of the earth without çul- se 
tivating it with their own hands. On the other hand, the peasant _ - 
is intensely patriotic, i.e., he is passionately attached to his land;.. - 


and I think that nothing. would be easier than to turn him `- 


against the foreign invader. 
It is clear that in order to win over the peasants to the side 


of the Revolution, it is necessary to use great prudence; for ideas. | 
and propaganda which are enthusiastically accepted by the city -~ 


workers will have the opposite effect on the peasants. It is essen- 


tial to talk to the peasants in simple language suitable to their - 


sentiments, their level of understanding, and mindful of the — 
nature of their prejudices, inculcated by the big landlords, the 
priests, and the state functionaries. Where the Emperor | Napo- 


leon III] is loved, almost worshipped, by the peasants, one i | 
should not arouse antagonism by attacking him. It is necessary .- 


to undermine in fact and not in words the authority of the State — 
and the Emperor, by undermining the establishment through 
which they wield their influence. To the greatest possible extent, 
the functionaries of the Emperor—the mayors, justices of the 
peace, priests, rural police, and similar officials, should be Š 
discredited. 

It is necessary to tell the peasants that the Prussians must ` 
be ousted from France (which they probably know without 
being told) and that they must arm themselves and organize- 
volunteer guerrilla units and attack the Prussians. But they must. “ 


first follow the example set by the cities, which is to get rid of | 
all the parasites and counterrevolutionary civil guards; turn the `- 
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defense of the towns over to the armed people’s militias; con- 
fiscate State and Church lands and the holdings of the big 
landowners for redistribution by the peasants; suspend all public 
and private debts. . . . Moreover, before marching against the 
Prussians, the peasants, like the industrial city workers, should 
unite by federating the fighting battalions, district by district, 
thus assuring a common coordinated defense against internal 
and external enemies. 

This, in my opinion, is the most effective way of dealing 
with the peasant problem; for while they are defending the land 
they are, at the same time, unconsciously but effectively destroy- 
- ing the state institutions rooted in the rural communes, and 
therefore making the Social Revolution... . 

I am not at all disturbed by the seeming Bonapartist sympa- 
thies of the French peasants. Such sympathies are merely a 
superficial manifestation of deep socialist sentiments, distorted 
by ignorance and the malevolent propaganda of the exploiters; a 
rash of measles, which will yield to the determined treatment 
of revolutionary socialism. The peasants will donate neither their 
land nor their money nor their lives just to keep Napoleon HI 
on his throne; but they are willing to kill the rich and to take 
and give their property to the Emperor because they hate the 
rich in general. They harbor the thoroughgoing and intense 
socialistic hatred of laboring men against the men of leisure, the 
“upper crust.” I recall a tragic incident, where the peasants in 
the commune of Dordogne burned a young aristocratic land- 
_ owner. The quarrel began when a peasant said: “Ah! noble sir, 
you stay comfortably and peacefully at home because you are 
rich; you have money and we are going to send your wealth to 
the poor and use it for the war. Very well, let us go to your 
house, and see what we can find there!” In these few words we 
can see the living expression of the traditional rancor of the 
peasant against the rich landlord, but not by any means the 
fanatical desire to sacrifice themselves and kill for the Emperor; 
on the contrary, they naturally try to escape military service. 

This is not the first time that a government has exploited 
for. its own purposes the legitimate hatred of the peasants for 
the rich landholders and urban bourgeoisie. For example, at the 
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end of the eighteenth century, Cardinal Ruffo, of bloody mem- 


ory, incited an insurrection of the peasants of Calabria against <- 
the newly installed liberal republican government of Naples. .... 


The Calabrian peasants began by looting the castles [estates] 
and the city mansions of the wealthy bourgeois, but took nothing 
from the people. In 1846, the dgents of Princé Metternich 
engineered an insurrection of the peasants of Galicia against 
the powerful Polish aristocrats and landlords, who themselves _ 


were plotting a nationalistic insurrection; and before that, the © E 


Empress Catherine [the Great] of Russia encouraged the Ukrain- > 
ian peasants to kill thousands of Polish nobles. Finally, in 1786, 
the Russian government organized a “jacquerie” [peasant revolt] 
in the Ukraine against the Polish patriots, most of them nobles. 

You see, then, that the rulers, these official guardians of- 
public order, property, and personal security, had no scruples 
about using these deceptive methods when it suited their pur- | 
poses. The peasants are made revolutionary by necessity, by the 
intolerable realities of their lives; their violent hatreds, their 
socialist passions have been exploited, illegitimately diverted to 
support the reactionaries. And we, the revolutionary socialists, 
could we not direct these same passions toward their true end, 
to an objective in perfect harmony with the deep-seated needs 
that aroused these passions? I repeat, these instincts are pro- 
foundly socialist because they express the irrepressible conflict. 
between the workers and the exploiters of labor, and the very 
essence of socialism, the real, natural inner core of all socialism, 
lies there. The rest, the different systems of economic and social 
organization, are only experimental, tentative, more or less 
scientific—and, unfortunately, often too doctrinaire—manifesta- 
tions of this primitive and fundamental instinct of the people. 

If we really want to be practical; if, tired of daydreaming, we 
want to promote the Revolution; we must rid ourselves of a 
number of dogmatic bourgeois prejudices which all too many 
city workers unfortunately echo. Because the city worker is more 
informed than the peasant, he often regards peasants as inferiors 
and talks to them like a bourgeois snob. But nothing enrages 
people more than mockery and contempt, and the peasant reacts 
to the city worker’s sneers with bitter hatred. This is most unfor-’ 
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tunate, for this contempt and hatred divide the people into 
-= two antagonistic camps, each paralyzing and. undermining the 


> other. In fact, there is no real conflict of interests between these 


.. - two camps; there is only an immense and tragic gulf which must 
__ be bridged at all costs. | . 
- The more sophisticated—and by that very circumstance, 
slightly bourgeois-tinged—socialism of the city workers, misun- 
_ derstands, scorns, and mistrusts the vigorous, primitive peasant 
socialism, and tries to overshadow it. This lack of communica- 
tion is responsible for the dense ignorance of urban socialism so 
prevalent among the peasants, who are unable to distinguish 
between this socialism and the bourgeois character of the cities. 
The peasants regard the city workers as contemptible lackeys of 
- the bourgeoisie; this hatred renders the peasants blind tools of 
reaction. 

Such is the fatal antagonism that has up till now paralyzed 
the revolutionary forces of France and of Europe. Everyone, 
- seriously concerned with the triumph of the Social Revolution 
must first strive to eliminate this antagonism. Since the estrange- 
ment between the two camps is due only to misunderstanding, 
one of them must take the initiative to effect a reconciliation. 
The city workers must first ask themselves what they have 
against the peasants. What are their grievances? 
~ There are three grievances. The first is that the peasants are 
„ignorant, ‘superstitious, and fanatically religious, and that they 
allow the priests to lead them by the nose. The second is that 

- they are zealously devoted to their emperor. The third is that the 
peasants are obstinate supporters of individual property. 

It is true that the peasants are extremely ignorant. But is 
this their fault? Has anyone tried to provide schools for them? 
_ Is this a reason for despising and mistreating them? If this were 

so, the bourgeois, who are far better educated than the industrial 
‘workers, would have the right to mistreat the workers; and we 
know many bourgeois who say just this, on the pretext that their 
superior education entitles them to dominate the city workers 
_and that these workers are obliged to recognize their right to do 
so. The superiority of the workers over the bourgeoisie lies not in 
their education, which is slight, but in their human feelings and 
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their realistic, highly developed conception of what-is just. But. : 
do the peasants lack this feeling for justice? Look carefully: 


though they express it in many different ways, you will find. 2 


that they are endowed with the same feeling for what is right. 


- You. will see that alongside their ignorance there is an innate < 


common sense, an admirable skillfulness, and it is this capacity ~ 
for honest labor which constitutes the dignity and the salvation 
of the proletariat. 

The peasants, you say, are superstitious, fanatically religious, . 
and controlled by their priests. Their superstition is due to their’ `- 
ignorance, artificially and systematically implanted by all the 


bourgeois governments. Besides, the peasants are not as supersti-- 
tious and religious as you assume; only their wives are so. But 


are the wives of city workers actually more liberated from the 
superstitions and the doctrines of the Roman Catholic religion? 


As to the priests, their influence is by no means as great as is- ` : 


generally supposed. The peasants give lip service to the Church | 

to avoid domestic bickering and only if their formal adherence | 
in no way conflicts with their material interests. In spite of the- 
frantic maledictions of the Church, the religious superstition of 


the peasants did not stop them in 1789 from buying church — : 


property that had been confiscated by the State. Whence we — 
conclude that, to root out the influence’ of the priests in the 


rural areas, the revolution has only to do this one thing: place : 


the material interests of the peasants in direct and intense’ 
opposition to the vital interests of the Church. a 
It always angers me to hear not only the revolutionary ` 
Jacobins but also the enlightened socialists of the school of 
Blanqui, and even some of our intimate friends, indirectly 
influenced by the Blanquists, advancing the completely antirevo- 
lutionary idea that it will be necessary in the future to decree 


the abolition of all religious cults and the violent expulsion of -. | 


all priests. I feel this way because I am above all an absolute 


enemy of revolution by decrees, which derives from the idea of . « 


the revolutionary State, i.e., reaction disguised as revolution. To 
the system of revolution by decree I counterpose revolutionary 


action, the only consistent, true, and effective program. The . -. 


authoritarian system of decrees in trying to impose freedom and ~ 
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equality obliterates both. The anarchistic system of revolutionary 
deeds and action naturally and unfailingly evokes the emergence 
and flowering of freedom and equality, without any necessity 
whatever for institutionalized violence or authoritarianism. ‘The 
authoritarian system necessarily leads to the triumph of naked 
reaction. The second will erect the Revolution on natural and 
~ unshakeable foundations. 

By way of illustration, we maintain that if the abolition of 
religious cults and the expulsion of the priests is decreed by law, 
even the least religious peasants will come to their defense, pri- 
marily because there is in men an inborn irresistible urge—the 

source of all freedom—to rebel against any arbitrary measure, 
even if imposed in the name of liberty. You can therefore be 
entirely certain that if the cities commit the colossal folly of 
decreeing the extermination of religious cults and the banish- 
ment of priests, the péasants will revolt en masse against the 
cities and become a terrible weapon in the hands of the reaction. 
` But does this mean that the priests should be left in full pos- 
session of their power? By no means! They must be fought not 
because they are ministers of the Roman Catholic religion but 
` because they are agents of Prussia [or the rich]. In the rural areas, 
as in the cities, no revolutionary authorities, not even the Revo- 
lutionary Committees of Public Safety, should attack the priests. 
This must be done only by the people themselves: the workers 
in the cities and the peasants in the countryside must themselves 
take the offensive against the priests. The revolutionary authori- 
ties can help them indirectly, by upholding their right to do so, 
ostensibly out of respect for freedom of conscience. Let us, at 
least to some extent, adopt the prudent tactics of our adversaries. 
See, for example, how every government supports freedom in 
words but is at the same time reactionary in deeds. Let the 
revolutionary authorities dispense with violent phrases; but 
while using as moderate a language as possible, let them at the 
same time act and make the revolution. 

In all lands, authoritarian revolutionists have always behaved 
in a totally different manner. While they have most often been 
ultrarevolutionary in words, they have at the same time been 
very moderate, if not entirely reactionary, in deeds. It can even 
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be said that their bombastic language has,-in most instances, 
been used as a mask to deceive the people, to hide the ‘paucity 
of their ideas and the inconsistency of their acts.. There are men, 
many of them among the so-called revolutionary bourgeoisie, 


who by mouthing revolutionary slogans think that they are mak-  ~ 


ing the Revolution. Feeling that they have thus adequately ful- 

filled their revolutionary obligations, they now proceed to be 
careless in action and, in flagrant contradiction to principles, 
commit what are in effect wholly reactionary acts. We who are 
truly revolutionary must behave in an altogether different man- 
ner. Let us talk less about revolution and do a great deal more. 

Let others concern themselves with the theoretical. development 
of the principles of the Social Revolution, while we content our- 
selves with spreading these principles Sennen, incarnating 
them into facts. ~ 

My intimate friènds and allies [members of the Alliance] will 
probably be surprised that I speak this way—I, who have been so 
concerned with the theory, who have at all times been a jealous 
and vigilant guardian of revolutionary principles. Ah! How times 
have changed! Then, not quite a year ago, we were only preparing 
for a revolution, which some expected sooner and others later; 
but now even the blind can tell that we are in the midst of a 
revolution. Then, it was absolutely necessary to stress theoretical. 
principles, to expound these principles clearly and in all their 
purity, and thus to build a party which, though small in number, 
would be composed of sincere men, fully and passionately dedi- 
cated to these principles, so that in time of crisis each could 
count on the solidarity of all the others. 

But it is now too late to concentrate on the enrollment of 
new men into such an organization. We have for better or worse 
built a small party: small, in the number of men who joined it 
with full knowledge of what we stand for; immense, if we take 
into account those who instinctively relate to us, if we take into 
account the popular masses, whose needs and aspirations we 
reflect more truly than does any other group. All of us must now 
embark on stormy revolutionary seas, and from this very moment 
we must spread our principles, not with words but with deeds, 
for this is the most popular, the most potent, and the most 
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irresistible form of propaganda. Let us say less about principles, 
whenever circumstances and revolutionary policy demand it— 
ie., during our momentary weakness in relation to the enemy— 
but let us at all times and under all circumstances be adamantly 
consistent in our action. For in this lies the salvation of the 
revolution. | 

Throughout the world the authoritarian revolutionists have 
done very little to promote revolutionary activity, primarily 
because they always wanted to make the Revolution by them- 
selves, by their own authority and their own power. This could 
not fail to severely constrict the scope of revolutionary action 
because it is impossible, even for the most energetic and enter- 
prising authoritarian revolutionary, to understand and deal effec- 
tively with all the manifold problems generated by the 
Revolution. For every dictatorship, be it exercised by an indi- 
vidual or collectively by relatively few individuals, is necessarily 
very circumscribed, very shortsighted, and its limited perception 
cannot, therefore, penetrate the depth and encompass the whole 
complex range of popular life; just as it is impossible for even 
` the most gigantic vessel to contain the depths and vastness of 
the ocean... .. l 

What should the revolutionary authorities—and there should 
be as few of them as possible—do to organize and spread the 
Revolution? They must promote the Revolution not by issuing 
decrees but by stirring the masses to action. They must under 
no circumstances foist any artificial organization whatsoever upon 
the masses. On the contrary, they should foster the self- 
organization of the masses into autonomous bodies, federated 
from the bottom upward. This could be done by winning the 
cooperation of the most influential, the most intelligent, and the 
most dedicated individuals in each locality, to ensure that these 
organizations, as far as possible, conform to our principles. 
Therein lies the secret of our triumph. l 

Who can doubt that the Revolution will be faced with many 
difficult problems? Do you think that a revolution is child’s play, 
that it will not have to overcome innumerable obstacles? ‘The 
revolutionary socialists of our day should not follow the pattern 
set by the revolutionary Jacobins of 1793. Very few, if any, of 
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their tactics are worth imitating. Revolutionary routine- would 
ruin them. They must create everything anew and base their 
policies and activities on living experiences. 

As I have already said, I am not at all alarmed by the 
platonic attachment of the peasants to the Emperor [Napoleon 
HIJ. This attachment is merely a negative expression of their 
hatred for the landed gentry and the bourgeois of the cities; 
it need not seriously hinder the development of the Social 
Revolution. l 

The last principal grievance of the city proletariat against 
the peasants concerns their avarice, their unbridled egoism, and 
their fanatical commitment to the individual ownership of land. 
Workers who reprimand the peasants for all these faults should 
first reflect and ask themselves: who is mot an egoist? Who in 
present society is not avaricious, in the sense that he holds on 
passionately to the little property that he has been able to scrape 
together, so that he and his loved ones shall not die of hunger 
and privation in the economic jungle of this merciless society? 
It is true that the peasants are not communists. ‘They hate and 
fear those who would abolish private property, because they have 
something to lose—at least, in their imagination, and imagination 
is a very potent factor, though generally underestimated today. 
The vast majority of the city workers, owning no property, are 
immeasurably more inclined towards communism than are the ` 
peasants.. Nothing is more natural; the communism of the one is 
just as natural as the individualism of the other, but this is no 
reason to praise the workers for’ their communist inclinations, 
nor to reproach the peasants for their individualism. The ideas 
and the passions of both are conditioned by their different envi- 
ronments. Besides, are all the city workers communists? 

There is no point in extolling or denigrating the peasants. 
It is a question of establishing a program of action which will _ 
overcome the individualism and conservatism of the peasants, 
and not only prevent their individualism from propelling them 
into the camp of the reaction but enable that individualism to 
serve and ensure the triumph of the Revolution. 

Remember, my dear friends, and repeat to yourselves a 
hundred, a thousand times a day that the triumph or defeat of 
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the Revolution depends on the establishment of this program 
of action. . l 

You will agree with me that it is already too late to convert 

the peasants by theoretical propaganda. There remains then, 
apart from what I have already suggested, this one tactic: terror- 
ism of the cities against the countryside. This is the method par 
excellence advocated by our dear friends, the workers of the great 
cities of France, who do not realize that this revolutionary—I was 
about to say reactionary—tactic was taken from the arsenal of 
revolutionary Jacobinism, and that if they ever have the misfor- 
tune of using it, they will destroy not only themselves but, what 
is far worse, the Revolution itself. For what would be the inevi- 
table and fatal consequence of such a policy? ‘The whole rural 
population, ten million strong, would go over to the other side of 
the barricades, and these innumerable and invincible masses 
would reinforce the armies of the reaction. 

Viewed from this as well as other angles, I regard the Prus- 
sian invasion as a piece of good fortune for France and for world 
revolution. If this invasion had not taken place, and if the revolu- 
tion in France had been made without it, the French socialists 
themselves would have attempted once again—and this time on 
their own account—to stage a state revolution [putsch, coup 
d'état]. ‘This would be absolutely illogical, it would be fatal for 
socialism; but they certainly would have tried to do it, so deeply 
have they been influenced by the principles of Jacobinism. Con- 
sequently, among other measures of public safety decreed by a 
convention of delegates from the cities, they would no doubt try 
to impose communism or collectivism on the peasants. This 
would spark an armed rebellion, which would be obliged to 
depend upon an immense, well-disciplined, and well-organized 
army. As a result, the socialist rulers would not only give another 
army of rebellious peasants to the reaction, they would also beget 
the formation of a reactionary militarist caste.of power-hungry 
generals within their own ranks. Thus replenished, the machinery 
of the State would soon have to have a leader, a dictator, an 
emperor, to direct this machine. All this would be inevitable, for 
it springs not from the caprice of an individual but from the 
logic of the situation, a logic that never errs. 
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Fortunately, events themselves will now. force the urban 
workers to open their eyes and reject this fatal procedure copied 
from the Jacobins. Under the prevailing circumstances, only mad- 
men would even dream of unleashing a reign of terror against 
the countryside. If the countryside should rise up against the 
cities, the cities, and France with them, would be lost. This is 
understood by the working masses of Lyons, Marseilles, and other 
great cities of France; indeed, it partly accounts for their incred- 
ible and shameful apathy in this terrible crisis, when only the 
combined efforts of all the inhabitants of France can save the 
country and, with it, French socialism. [Another possible reason- 
for the apathy is that Marseilles, Lyons, and the’ other cities 
referred to were not invaded by the Prussians, who stopped short 
at Paris, where the peace was concluded.] The French workers 
have lost their Latin impetuousness. As of now, they have 
patiently tolerated their sufferings. Furthermore, their ideals 
their hopes, their principles, their political and social imapina- 
tions, their practical plans and projects—which they dreamed of | 
putting into effect in the near future—all this came more from ` 
books, from current theories ceaselessly discussed, than from 
their own spontaneous thoughts derived from their concrete 
living experience. They have viewed the facts of their daily life 

1n abstract terms, and have lost the faculty of drawing inspiration 
and ideas from the real situations they confront. Their ideas are 
based upon a particular theory, traditionally and uncritically 
accepted, with full confidence in its validity. And this theory 
aims at nothing other than the political system of the Jacobins, 
somewhat modified to suit the revolutionary socialists. This 
theory of revolution is now completely bankrupt, since its base, 
the power of the State, has collapsed. Under these circumstances `` 
the use of terroristic methods against the peasants, as advocated 
by the Jacobins, is absolutely out of question. And the workers 
of France, knowing of no other alternative, are-disoriented and 
confused, They say, not without reason, that it is impossible to 
unleash a legal, official reign of terror and institute draconic 
measures against the peasants; that it is impossible to establish a 
revolutionary state, a central committee of public salvation for 
all France, at a moment when the foreign invader is not at the 
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frontier, as in 1792, but in the very heart of France, a few steps 
from Paris. Seeing the collapse of the whole official apparatus, 
they rightly feel that it would be hopeless to create another one. 


'. And these revolutionists, unable to understand how the salvation 


of France is possible without the State, these champions of the 
people, having not even the slightest conception of the tremen- 
dous dynamic. power of what statists of all colors from white to 
red scornfully call “anarchy,” fold their arms and exclaim: “We 
are lost, France is doomed.” . 

But my dear friends, we are not lost. France can be saved by 
anarchy. 

Let loose this mass anarchy in the countryside as well as in 
the cities, aggravate it until it swells like a furious avalanche 
destroying and devouring everything in its path, both internal 
enemies and Prussians. This is a bold and desperate measure, I 
know. But it is the only feasible alternative. Without it, there 
is no Salvation for France. All the ordinary means having failed, 
there is left only the primitive ferocious energy of the French 
people who must now choose between the slavery of bourgeois 
civilization and the political and primitive ferocity of the 
proletariat. ae 

I have never believed that the workers in the cities, even 
under the most favorable conditions, will ever be able to impose 
communism or collectivism on the peasants; and I have never 
believed in this method of bringing about socialism, because I 
abhor every imposed system and because I am a sincere and 
passionate lover of freedom. This false idea and this ill-conceived 
hope are destructive of liberty and constitute the fundamental 
fallacy of authoritarian communism. For the imposition of vio- 
lence, systematically organized, leads to the restitution of the 
principle of authority and makes necessary the State and its 
privileged ranks. Collectivism could be imposed only on slaves, 
and this kind of collectivism would then be the negation of 
humanity. In a free community, collectivism can come about only 
through the pressure of circumstances, not by imposition from 
above but by a free spontaneous movement from below, and 


only when the conditions of privileged [state-supported or sub- , 


sidized] individualism, the politics of the State, criminal and civil 
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codes, the juridical family, and the law of inheritance will have 
been swept away by the revolution. .. . l 

What are the principal grievances of the peasants, the main 
causes of their sullen and deep hatred of the city? They are:. 
1. The peasants feel that they are despised by the city workers. 
2. The peasants imagine, not without many and good reasons, 

and many historical examples to ‘support their view, that the 

cities want to exploit them and force them to accept a political 
system that they abhor. ` 

3. In addition, the peasants think that the city workers favor 
the collectivization of property and fear that the socialists wil] 
confiscate their lands, which they love above all else. 

What should the city workers do to overcome the distrust 
and animosity of the peasants? They must first of all abandon 
their contemptuous attitude. This is absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of the Revolution and for the workers themselves, for 
the peasants’ hatred constitutes an immense danger. If it were 
not for this distrust and hatred, the Revolution would have suc- 
ceeded long ago, for it is the animosity between the city and the 
land which in all countries sustains the reaction and is its main 
base of support. City workers must overcome their antipeasant 
prejudices not only in the interests of the Revolution, or for 
strategic reasons, but as an act of elementary justice. There is no 
justification for these prejudices, The peasants are not parasites; 
they too are hard workers, except that they toil under different 
conditions. The city workers who are exploited by bourgeois 
masters should realize that the peasants, who are also exploited, 
are their brothers. . . . 

Bear this in mind. The peasant hates all governments and. 
obeys the laws only because it is prudent to do so. He pays his 
taxes regularly and tolerates the conscription of his -sons into 
the army only because he sees no alternative. And he is averse 
to change, because he thinks that new governments, regardless 
of their forms and programs, will be no better than their prede- ` 
cessors, and because he wants to avoid the risks and expenses 


involved in what may very well be a useless or even more harmful - 


change. 
The peasant will make common cause with the city workers 
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only when he is sure that the city workers are not going to foist 
their political and social system upon him, allegedly for his bene- 
fit. He will become an ally as soon as he is convinced that the 
industrial workers will not force his land to be surrendered [to 
the State]... 

And when the workers, abandoning the pretentious scholastic 
vocabulary of doctrinaire socialism, themselves inspired with 
revolutionary fervor,-come to the peasants and explain in simple 
language, without evasions and fancy phrases, what they want; 
when they come to the country villages, not as conceited pre- 
ceptors and instructors but as brothers and equals, trying to 
spread the Revolution but not imposing it on the land workers; 
when they burn all the official documents, judgments, court 


~ . orders, and titles to property, and abolish rents, private debts, 


mortgages, criminal and civil law books, etc... . When this 
mountain of useless old papers symbolizing the poverty and 
enslavement of the proletariat goes up in fames—then, you can 
be sure, the peasants will understand and join their fellow revo- 
lutionists, the city workers. 

What gives the urban workers the right to impose their pre- 
ferred form of government or economic system on ‘the peasants? 
They claim that the Revolution gives them that right. But revolu- 
tion is no longer revolution when it becomes despotic, and when, 
instead of promoting freedom, it begets reaction. 

The immediate, if not the ultimate, goal of the Revolution is 
the extirpation of the principle of authority in all its possible 
manifestations; this aim requires the abolition and, if necessary, 
the violent destruction of the State, because the State, as Proud- 
hon demonstrated so well, is the younger brother of the Church, 

itis the historical consecration of all despotism and all privilege, 
the political reason for all economic and: social servitude, the 
very essence and center of all reaction. Whoever in the name of 
the Revolution wants to establish a State—even a provisional 
State—establishes reaction and works for despotism, not freedom; 
for privilege, not for equality. ... 

Where did the French socialists get the preposterous, arro- 
gant, and unjust idea that they have the right to flout the will 
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of ten million peasants and impose their political and social sys- j: > 
tem upon them? What is the theoretical justification for this 


fictitious right? This alleged right, in fact, is another bourgeois ` me 


gift, a political inheritance from bourgeois revolutionism. And it 
is based on the alleged or real superiority of intelligence and edu- 


cation, i.e., the supposed superiority of urban over rural civiliza- `~ 


tion. But you should realize that this principle can easily be 
invoked to justify every conquest, and consecrate all oppression. 
The bourgeoisie have always used this principle to prove that it — 
is their exclusive mission and their exclusive right to govern (or. s 
what adds up to the same thing), to exploit all the workers. In 
conflicts between nations as well as between classes, this fatal 
principle sanctions all invasive authority. Did not the Germans 
repeatedly invoke this principle to excuse their onslaughts & 
against the liberty and independence of the Slavic and other- 
peoples and to legitimize their violent and imposed Germaniza- 
tion? Was it not their claim that such subjugation is the triumph 
of civilization over barbarism? 

Beware! The Germans are already saying that German Protes- 
tant civilization is far superior to the Catholic civilization of the 
Latin peoples in general and to French civilization in particular. 
Take heed! The Germans may soon feel morally obliged to 
civilize you, just as you are now telling us that you are duty- 
bound to civilize and forcefully emancipate your countrymen, © 


your brothers, the French peasants. To me, both claims are `- 


equally odious, and I openly declare that in relations between 


nations as in relations between classes, I will always be on the ie 


side of those whom you intend to civilize by these tyrannical 
methods. I will join them in rebellion against all such arrogant 
civilizers, be they workers or Germans; and in so doing, I will 
be serving the Revolution against the reaction. 

This being the case, I will then be asked, Must we then 
abandon the ignorant and superstitious peasants to the reaction? . 
By no means! ! Reaction must be uprooted in the country as well 
as in the rural areas. I will then be told: In order to do this, it 


is not enough to say we want to destroy the reaction; it must be ` 


eliminated, and this can be accomplished only by decrees. Again 
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I say, by no means! ! On the contrary, and all history proves it, 
decrees, like all authority in general, abolish nothing; they only 
perpetuate that which they were supposed to destroy. 

What, then, should be done? Since the revolution cannot 
be imposed upon the rural areas, it must be germinated within 
the agricultural communities, by stirring up a reyolutionary 
movement of the peasants themselves, inciting them to destroy, 
by direct action, every political, judicial, civil, and military insti- 
tution, and to establish and organize anarchy through the whole 
countryside. 

This can be done in only one way, by speaking to the peasants 
in a manner which will impel them in the direction of their own 
interests. They love the land? Let them take the land and throw 
out those landlords who live by the labor of others! ! They do not 
like paying mortgages, taxes, rents, and private debts? Let them 
stop paying! ! And lastly, they hate conscription? Don’t force 
them to join the army! ! i 

And who will fight the Prussians? You need not worry about 
that. Once the peasants are aroused and actually see the advan- 
tages of the Revolution, they will voluntarily give more money 
and more men to defend the Revolution than it would be pos- 
sible to extract from them by compulsory official measures. The 
peasants will, as they did in 1792, again repel the Prussian 
invaders. It is necessary only that they have the opportunity to 
raise hell, and only the anarchist revolution can inspire them to 
do it. 

l But will not the institution of private property be even more 

firmly entrenched when the peasants divide up the land expropri- 
ated from the bourgeoisie? No, for with the abolition of the 
State and all its juridical institutions, together with the legal 
family and the law of inheritance—all of which will be swept 
away in the maelstrom of the anarchist revolution—property will 
‘no longer be protected and sanctioned by the State. There will 
be neither political nor juridical rights; there will be only estab- 
lished revolutionary facts. 

You will ask, Since private landed property will no longer 
be protected by the State or any other external power and will 
be defended only by each owner himself, will not every 
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man grab what he can from the other and the strong rob the 
weak? Furthermore, what will stop the weak from uniting to` 
plunder the other landholder? “There is no way out of this,” - 
you will exclaim. “This means civil war!” 

Yes, there will be civil war. But why be so afraid of civil war? 
Bearing in mind historical evidence, J ask, have great ideas, great © 
personalities, and great nations emerged from civil war or from 
a social order imposed by some tutelary government? Having 
been spared civil war for over twenty years, haven’t you, a great ` 
nation, now fallen so low that the Prussians could devour you 
in one gulp? 

Civil war, so destructive to the power of states, is, on the ` 
contrary, and because of this very fact, always favorable to- the 
awakening of popular initiative and to the intellectual, moral, 
and even the material interests of the populace. And for this 
very simple reason: civil war upsets and shakes the masses out — 
of their sheepish state, a condition very dear to all governments, 
a condition which turns peoples into herds to be utilized and 
shorn at the whims of their shepherds. Civil war breaks through 
the brutalizing monotony of men’s daily existence, and arrests 
that mechanistic routine which robs them of creative thought. . .. 

Do you wish to see ten million peasants united against you 
in a Single, solid, and unanimous mass, incensed by the hatred 
which your decrees and revolutionary violence has aroused? Or 
would you prefer a cleavage, a division in their ranks, to be 
opened by the anarchist revolution; one which will enable you 
to exert influence and build a powerful base of support among 
the peasants? Do you not realize that the peasants are backward, 
precisely because they have not been shaken out of their torpor 
by a civil war which would have-aroused strife in the stagnant 
tural villages? Compact masses are human herds, little suscep- 
tible to the developing influence of ideas and propaganda. Civil 
war, on the contrary, creates diversity of ideas, interests, and 
aspirations. The peasants lack neither humanitarian feeling nor 
innate hatred of injustice; what they lack is revolutionary spirit 
and determination. The civil war will give them this spirit. 

- The civil war will make the whole countryside receptive to 
your revolutionary socialist propaganda. You will have created, 
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I-repeat, what you have never yet had—a party which, on a 
grand scale, can organize true socialism, a collective society, ani- 


- mated by the most complete freedom. You will organize it from 


below upward by encouraging the spontaneous action of the 
peasants themselves in accord with these precepts. 

Do not fear that the civil war, i.e., anarchy, will devastate 
the countryside. There is in every human society a strong 
instinct of self-preservation, a powerful collective inertia which 
safeguards it from self-annihilation, and it is precisely this inertia 
which accounts for the slow and difficult progress of the Revolu- 
tion. Under the deadening weight of the State, European society, 
in the countryside as well as in the cities (though more so in 
the countryside), has today lost all its vigor, all spontaneity of 
thought and action, and if this situation continues for a few 

-more decades, European society may wither away... . 

Do not fear that the peasants will slaughter each other unless 
restrained by public authority and respect for criminal and civil 
‘law. They might start off in this direction, but they will quickly 
realize that it is economically and physically impossible to persist 
in doing so. They will then stop fighting each other, come to an 

_understanding, and form some kind of organization to avoid 
future strife and to further their mutual interests. The overriding 
need to feed themselves and their families (and therefore to 
resume Cultivation of their land), the necessity to defend their 
homes, their families, and their own lives against unforeseen 
attack—all these considerations will undoubtedly soon compel 
them to contract new and mutually suitable arrangements. 

And do not think, because these arrangements will be made 
by the pressure of circumstances and not by official decrees, that 
the richest peasants will therefore exercise an excessive influence. 
For, no longer protected by the law, the influence of the great 
landowners will be undermined. They are powerful only because 
they are protected by the State, and once the State is abolished 
their power will also disappear. As to more astute and relatively 
affluent peasants, their power will be successfully annulled by the 
great mass of small and poorer peasants and, as well, by the land- 
less agricultural laborers. This group, an enslaved mass forced 
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to suffer in silence, will be regenerated and made potent: by 
revolutionary anarchy. 


In short, I do not say that the peasants, freely reorganized™ | 
from the bottom up, will miraculously create an ideal organiza- ` : 


tion, conforming in all respects to our dreams, But I am con: » 


vinced that what they construct will be living and vibrant, a 


thousand times better and more just than any existing organiza- _ 


tion. Moreover, this peasant organization, being on the one hand 
open to the revolutionary propaganda of the cities, and on the 


other, not petrified by the intervention of the State—for there. 


will be no State—will develop and perfect itself through free 


experimentation as fully as one can reasonably expect in our | 


times. 


With the abolition of the State, the spontaneous self- 


organization of popular life, for centuries paralyzed and absorbed - 


by the omnipotent power of the State, will revert to the com- 
munes. The development of each commune will take as its point 


of departure the actual condition of its civilization. And since. 


the diversity between levels of civilization [culture, technology] 
in different communes of France, as in the rest of Europe, is 
very great, there will first be civil war between the communes 


themselves, inevitably followed by mutual agreement and equi- ~ i 


librium between them. But in the meantime, will not the internal 
struggle within the communes and between the communes them- 
selves paralyze French resistance, thus surrendering France to 
the Prussians? 


By no means. History shows that nations never feel so self-  # 
confident and powerful in their foreign relations as when they ~- 


are tacked and deeply divided internally; and that, on the con- 


trary, nations are never so weak as when they are apparently ` 


united under a seemingly invincible authority. 

To convince yourself of this, you have but to compare two. 
historical periods: the- first, a France tempered and invigorated 
from the internal wars of the Fronde, under the young King 


Louis XIV; the second, a France in the King’s old age, with the _ 


monarchy entrenched, pacified and unified by this great French 
leader. Contrast the first France, flushed with victories, with the 
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second France marching from defeat to defeat, marching to her 
ruin. Compare also the France of 1792 with the France of today 
[1870]. The France of 1792-1793 was torn apart by civil war, the 
whole Republic locked in mortal combat, fighting furiously to 
survive. And in spite of this civil strife France victoriously 
repelled an invasion by almost every European power. But in 
1870, France, unified and pacified under the Empire, finds itself 
battered by the Prussian armies and so demoralized that its very 
existence is imperiled. . .. The inhuman, lustful compulsion to 
become the greatest and mightiest nation in the world is com- 
parable to the frantic, superhuman exertions of a delirious 
patient, who rallies all his temporary energy, only to fall back 
again, utterly exhausted. .. . 


The Revolutionary Temper 
and Its Matrix 


France can no longer be resuscitated, galvanized into action 
- by vain dreams of national greatness and glory. All this is already 
a thing of the past. The government of Napoleon III, under- 
mined by internal degeneration, corruption, and intrigue, has 
disintegrated under the blows of the Prussians. . . . 

Except in England and Scotland where there are, strictly 
speaking, no peasants, or in Ireland, Italy, and Spain, where the 
` peasants because of their utter poverty are spontaneously inclined 
to. be socialistic and revolutionary, the petty peasant proprietors 
of Western Europe—particularly in France and Germany—are 
semisatishied. ‘They cherish their property and feel that they 
must defend their imaginary advantages against the attacks of 
the Social Revolution; and although they have no real benefits, 
they still cling to the illusion of ownership, to their vain dreams 
of wealth. In addition to these drawbacks, the peasants are 
systematically kept in a condition of brutish ignorance by their 
churches and governments. The peasants now constitute the 
principal, almost the only, base for the security and power of 
states. Because of this, their governments carefully and con- 
sistently nurture their prejudices, implant Christian faith and 
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loyalty to authority, and incite hatred against the progressive _ 
nonconformist elements in the cities. In spite of all these obsta- 


_ cles, the peasants, as I have already explained, can eventually 


be won over to the side of the Social Revolution. To accomplish’ 
this, the initiative must be taken by the revolutionary city prole- 
tarians, for they are the only ones who today embody the aroused 
idea and spirit, the understanding and the conscious will to make 
the Social Revolution. Hence the greatest threat to the existence 
of states is now concentrated solely in the city proletariat... . 
It is of course obvious that if this war ends in a disastrous 
and shameful defeat for France, the workers will be immeasur- 
ably more dissatisfied than they are at present. But does this 
mean that they would be disposed to become more_revolution- 
ary? And even if this were so, would the revolutionary struggle 
be any less difficult than it is today? 
My answer is an unhesitating no, for the following reason: 
the revolutionary temper of the working masses does not depend 
solely on the extent of their misery and discontent, but also on 
their faith in the justice and the triumph of their cause. The 
working masses, from the dawn of history through our own . 
times, have been poverty-stricken and discontented. For all 
political societies, all states, republics as well as monarchies, have 
been based on the open or thinly disguised misery and forced 
labor of the proletariat. . . . But this discontent rarely produces — 
revolutions. Even peoples reduced to the utmost poverty, 
despite their tribulations, fail to show signs of stirring. Why 
don’t they revolt? Is it because they are satisfied with their lot? 
Of course not. They do not revolt because they have no adequate 
perception of their rights nor any confidence in their own 
powers; and lacking both, they became. helpless and endured 
slavery for centuries. How can these revolutionary qualities’ be 
acquired by the masses? The educated individual becomes 
aware of his rights both by theoretical reasoning and the prac- 
tical experience of life. The first condition, i.e., the ability to 
think abstractly, has not yet been attained by the masses. . . . 
How can the working masses acquire any knowledge of their 
rights? Only through their great historical experiences, through 
this great tradition, unfolded over the centuries and transmitted 
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from generation to generation, continually augmented and 
enriched by new sufferings and new injustices, finally permeating 


< _ and enlightening the great proletarian masses. As long as a peo- 


ple have not yet sunk into a state of hopeless decadence, its 


Si - progress is always due to this great beneficent tradition, to this 


` unequaled teacher of the masses. . . . But peoples in different 
historical epochs do not progress at a steady or equal pace. On 
the contrary, the rate of progress fluctuates, being sometimes 
rapid, deep, and far-reaching; at other times it is barely percep- 
tible, or else it grinds to a halt and seems even to take a back- 


~~ ward course. How can this phenomenon be explained? 


- It can be ascribed to the kind of events which shape each 
_ historical period.. There are events that energize people and pro- 
pel them in a forward direction. Other events have a discourag- 
ing, depressing effect on the morale and general attitude of the 
masses, distorting their sense of judgment, perverting their 
- minds, and leading them in self-destructive directions. In study- 
' ing general historical patterns in the development of peoples, one 
can detect two contrasting movements comparable to the ebb 
and flow of the oceanic tides. l 

In certain epochs, events occur which herald the coming of 
_ great historical changes, of great expectations and triumphs for 
humanity. At these points everything seems to move at a 


quickened pace. An air of vigor and power seems to pervade the . 


social atmosphere; minds, hearts, and wills coalesce into one 


ae mighty upsurge as humanity marches toward the conquest of 


new horizons. It is as though an electric current were galvanizing 


the whole society, uniting the feelings of temperamentally dif- 


ferent individuals into one common sentiment, forging totally 
different minds and wills into one. At such times the individual 
is brimful of confidence and courage because his feelings are 
reciprocated and heightened by the emotions of his fellowmen. 
Citing but a few examples from modern history, such was the 
period at the end of the eighteenth century, the eve of the 
French Revolution. So also, but to a considerably lesser extent, 
were the years preceding the revolution of 1848. And such, I 
believe, is the character of our present era, which may be the 
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prelude to events which will perhaps outshine the -glorious days 
of 1789 and 1793.... 
But there are also somber, disheartening, disastrous epochs, - 
when everything reeks of decadence, exhaustion, and death, pre- 
saging the exhaustion of public and private conscience. These 
are the ebb tides following historic catastrophes. Such was the | oe. 
time of the First Empire and the restoration of Napoleon I. : 
Such were the twenty or thirty years following the catastrophe of 
June 1848. Such would be the twenty or thirty years following 
the conquest of France by the armies of Prussian despotism. . . - 
Under such conditions, a handful of workers may remain 
revolutionary, but they will lack enthusiasm and confidence; for 
confidence is possible only when the sentiments of an individual: | 
find an echo, a support in the wholehearted revolutionary spirit. 
and will of the populace. ... But the populace will be completely 
disorganized, demoralized, and crushed by the reaction. . . . All 
the workers’ associations, in and out of the factories and work-. 
shops, will be suppressed. There will be no discussion groups, no ` 
cooperative educational circles, no way to revive the collective 
will of the workers. . . . Each worker will be intellectually and- 
morally isolated, condemned to impotence. 
To make sure that the workers will not reorganize them- 
selves, the government will arrest and deport several hundred, 
or perhaps several thousand, of the most intelligent, militant, 
and dedicated workers to Devil’s Island [the former French 
penal colony]. With the working masses facing so deplorable a 
situation, it will be a long time before they are capable of mak- 
ing the Revolution! | 
Even if, despite this most unfavorable situation, and impelled 
by that French heroism which refuses to accept defeat, and 
driven even more by desperation, the French workers revolt, -< - 
they are likely tobe taught a lesson by the most deadly of modern 
weapons, Against this dreadful “persuasion,” neither intelligence 
nor the collective will can avail the workers, driven to resistance ` 
by suicidal desperation alone, a resistance likely to leave them 
infinitely worse off than ever. 
And then? French socialism will no longer be able to take 
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its place in the vanguard of the European revolutionary move- 
ment, fighting for the emancipation of the proletariat. The new 
government may, for reasons of its own, grudgingly. tolerate a 
few remaining socialist periodicals and writers in France. But 
neither the writers, nor the philosophers, nor their books are 
enough to build a living, powerful, socialist movement. Such a 
movement can be made a reality only by the awakened revolu- 
tionary consciousness, the collective will, and the organization 
of the working masses themselves. Without this, the best books 
in the world are nothing but theories spun in empty space, impo- 
tent dreams. 


A Critique of the 


German Social Democratic Program 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to write a history of 
modern times without taking into account the absorption of the 
social-demociatic movement into the structure of modern “wel- 
fare” democratic capitalism. Aside from revisionist socialists like 
Eduard Bernstein, who foresaw this development, nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century radicals expected the imminent col- 
lapse of capitalism. But capitalism has not only been able to 
survive, it has actually grown stronger by adopting in various 
degrees social-democratic measures, and integrating them into 
the capitalist economic system. It could never have done this 
without the collaboration of the social-democratic parties. In so 
doing, capitalism changed its form and the old-line socialist 
movement lost its identity. | 

How and why this tendency developed in Germany, once 
the stronghold of social democracy, is discussed by Bakunin in 
the selection A Critique of the German Social-Democratic Pro- 
gram. Because it is so important and so fundamental to the 
social-democratic program, the idea of Representative Govern- 
ment and Universal Suffrage is analyzed by Bakunin separately. 
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Le us examine the situation in countries outside France 
where the socialist movement has become a real power. . . . The 
German Social-Democratic Workers party ($.D.W.P.) and the 
General Association of German Workers (G.A.G.W.), founded 
by Ferdinand Lassalle, are both socialist in the sense that they 
want to alter the relations between capital and labor in a socialist 
manner [abolish capitalism]. The Lassalleans as well as the Eisen- 
ach party [named after the congress held in Eisenach, August 
7—9, 1869] agree fully that in order to effect this change, it will 
be absolutely necessary first to reform the State, and if this can- 
not be done by widespread propaganda and a legal peaceful labor 
movement, then the State will have to be reformed by force, i.e., 
by a political revolution. l 

All the German socialists believe that the political revolution 
must precede the Social Revolution. This is a fatal error. For 
any revolution made before a social revolution will necessarily be 
a bourgeois revolution, which can lead only to bourgeois socialism 
—a new, more efficient, more cleverly concealed form of the 
exploitation of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie. [By “bourgeois 
socialism,” Bakunin as well as Marx meant a partnership between 
capital and labor, the “public” and the State. It was introduced 
in Germany by Bismarck and advocated in our times by right- 
wing democratic socialists, “enlightened capitalists,” and liberals 
in general. | . 

This false principle—the idea that a political revolution must 
precede a social revolution—is, in effect, an open invitation to all 
the German bourgeois liberal politicians to infiltrate the 
S.D.W.P. And this party was on many occasions pressured by its 
leaders—not by the radical-minded rank and file members—to 
fraternize with the bourgeois democrats of the Volkspartei 
(People’s Party), an opportunist party concerned only with 
politics and virulently opposed to the principles of socialism. 
This hostility was amply demonstrated by the vicious attacks 
of its patriotic orators and official journals against the revolu- 
tionary socialists of Vienna. 

These onslaughts against revolutionary socialism aroused the 
indignation and opposition of almost all the Germans and seri- 
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ously embarrassed Liebknecht and the other leaders of the 
S.D.W.P. They wanted to calm the workers and thus stay in 
control of the German labor movement and, at the same time, 
remain on friendly terms with the leaders of the bourgeois demo- 
crats of the Volkspartei, who soon realized that they had made a 
serious tactical error by antagonizing the German labor move- 
ment without whose support they could not hope to attain 
political power. 

In this respect the Volkspartei followed the tradition of the 
bourgeoisie never to make a revolution by themselves. Their 
tactics, however ingeniously applied, are always based on this 
principle: to enlist the powerful help of the people in making a 
political revolution but to reap the benefit for themselves. It 
was this sort of consideration which induced the Volkspartei to 
reverse its antisocialist stand and proclaim that it too, is now a 
socialist party... . After a year of negotiations, the top leaders of 
the workers’ and the bourgeois parties adopted the famous 
Eisenach Program and formed a single party retaining the name 
S.D.W.P. This program is really a strange hybrid of the revolu- 
tionary program of the International Workingmen’s Association 
(the International) and the well-known opportunistic program 
of the bourgeois democracy... . 

Article I of the program is in fact contradictory to the funda- 
mental policy and spirit of the International. The $.D.W.P. 
wants to institute a free People’s State. But the words free and 
People’s are annulled and rendered meaningless by the word 
State; the name International implies the negation of the State. 
Are the framers of the program talking about an international or 
universal state, or do they intend to set up only a state embracing 
all the countries of Western Europe—England, France, Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Slavic nations subjected to Austria?” No. Their 
political stomachs cannot digest so many countries at one time. 

With‘a passion they do not even attempt to conceal, the social 
democrats proclaim that they want to erect the great pan- 
Germanic fatherland. And this is why the only aim of the 
S.D.W.P., the construction of an all-German state, is the very 
first article of their program. They are above all German patriots. 
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Instead of dedicating themselves to the creation of the all- -. = 


German State, the German workers should join their exploited 
brothers of the entire world in defense of their mutual economic -~ 
and social interests; the labor movement of each country must be 
based solely on the principle of international solidarity. . . . If, in 
case of conflict between two states, the workers would act in 
accordance wtih Article I of the social-democratic program, they - 
would, against their better inclinations, be joining their own 
bourgeoisie against their fellow workers in a foreign country. 
They would thereby sacrifice the international solidarity of the 
workers to the national patriotism of the State. This is exactly 
what the German workers are now doing in the Franco-Prussian 
War. As long as the German workers seek to set up a national 
state—even the freest People’s State—they will inevitably and 
utterly sacrifice the freedom of the people. to the glory of the 
State, socialism to politics, justice and international brotherhood 
to patriotism. It is impossible to go in two different directions at - 
the same time. Socialism and social revolution involve the 


destruction of the State; consequently, those who want a state- ` 


must sacrifice the economic emancipation of the masses to the 
political monopoly of a privileged party. 

The S.D.W:P. would sacrifice the economic, and with it, the 
political emancipation of the proletariat—or more correctly said, 
its emancipation from politics and the State—to the triumph of 
bourgeois democracy. This follows plainly from the second and. 
third articles of the social-democratic program. The first three 


clauses of Article 2 conform in every respect to the socialist prin- 


ciples of the International: the abolition of capitalism; full 
political and social equality; every worker to receive the full 
product of his labor. But the fourth clause, by declaring that 
political emancipation is the preliminary condition for the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the working class, that the solution of 
the social question is possible only in a democratic state, nullifes 
these principles and makes it impossible to put them into prac- 
tice. The fourth clause amounts to saying: 

“Workers, you are slaves, victims of capitalist society. Do you 
want to free yourself from this economic straitjacket? Of course 
you do, and you are absolutely right. But to attain your just 
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demands, you must first help us make the political revolution. 
Afterwards, we will help you make the Social Revolution. Let us 
first, with your strength, erect the democratic State, a good 
democratic State, as in Switzerland: and then we promise to give 
you the same benefits that the Swiss workers now enjoy. . . . 
(Witness the strikes in Basel and Geneva, ruthlessly suppressed 
by the bourgeoisie. )” 

To convince yourself that this incredible delusion accurately 
reflects the tendencies and spirit of German social democracy, 
you have but to examine Article 3, which lists all the immediate 
and proximate goals to be advanced in the party’s legal and 
peaceful propaganda and eléction campaigns. These demands 
merely duplicate the familiar program of the bourgeois demo- 
crats: universal suffrage with direct legislation by the people;* 
abolition of all political privileges; replacement of the permanent 
standing army by the volunteers’ and citizens’ militias; separation 
of Church from State, and the schools from the Church; free 
and compulsory elementary education; freedom of the press, 
assembly, and association; and replacement of all indirect taxa- 
tion by a single, direct, and progressively higher income tax based 
on earnings. 

Does not this program prove that the social democrats are 
interested in the exclusively political reform of the institutions 
and laws of the State, and that for them socialism is but an empty 
dream, which may at best be realized in the distant future? 

Were it not for the fact that the true aspirations and radical 
sentiments of its members, the German workers, go much further 


than this program, would we not be justified in saying that the . 


S.D.W.P. was created for the sole purpose of using the working 
masses as the unconscious tool to promote the political ambitions 
of the German bourgeois democrats? 

There are only two planks in this program which free-enter- 
prise capitalists will dislike. The first appears in the latter half 
of clause 8, Article 3; it demands establishment of a normal 
working day (limitation of hours), abolition of child labor, and 
limitation of women’s work; measures which make the free 
enterprisers shudder. As passionate lovers of all freedom which 
‘they can use to their advantage, they demand the unlimited right 
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to exploit the proletariat and bitterly resent state interference. 
However, the poor capitalists have fallen upon evil days. They 
have been forced to accept state intervention even in England, 
which is by no stretch of the imagination a socialist society. 

The other plank—clause 10, Article 3—is even more important 
and socialistic. It demands state help, protection, and credit for . 
workers’ cooperatives, particularly producers’ cooperatives, with 
all necessary guarantees, i.e., freedom to expand. Free enterprise 
is not afraid of successful competition from workers’ cooperatives 
because the capitalists know that workers, with their meager 
incomes, will never by themselves be able to accumulate enough 
capital to match the immense resources of the employing class 
... but the tables will be turned when the workers’ cooperatives, 
backed by the power and well-nigh unlimited credit of the State, 
begin to fight and gradually absorb both private and corporate 
capital (industrial and commercial). For the capitalist will in fact 
be competing with the State, and the State is, of course, the most 
powerful of all capitalists. [It will be seen from the context of 
the next paragraph that Bakunin regards state subsidy of workers’ 
cooperatives as part of the transition from capitalism to state 
socialism. | l E 

Labor employed by the State—such is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of authoritarian communism, of state socialism. The State, 
having become the sole proprietor—at the end of a period of 
transition necessary for allowing society to pass, without too great 
dislocation, from the present organization of bourgeois privilege 
to the future organization of official equality for all—the State 
will then become the only banker, capitalist, organizer, and 
director of all national labor, and the distributor of all its pro- 
ducts. Such is the ideal, the fundamental principle of modern 
communism. 


Representative Government 


and Universal Suffrage 


Bakunin opposed workers’ participation in bourgeois politics 
because he feared that participation would corrode the proletariat 
and perpetuate the establishment (as it did in Germany till 
Hitler’s victory). His opposition to parliamentary government 
was sharpened during his polemics with the Marxist parties, who 
favored parliamentary action by the workers while in effect ignor- 
ing the supreme importance of direct revolutionary action.’ 
Bakunin did not oppose universal suffrage in principle but only 
insofar as it reinforced the bourgeois democratic state. But he 
never raised abstention from the electoral process to an inflexible 
article of faith, Under certain exceptional circumstances, he 
advocated temporary alliance with progressive political parties for 
specific, limited objectives. In a letter to his friend the Italian 
anarchist Carlo Gambuzzi, a former lawyer, Bakunin advised him 
to become a candidate for Deputy from Naples: 


You will perhaps be surprised that I, a determined and 
passionate abstentionist from politics, should now advise my 
friends [members of the Alliance] to become deputies—this 
is because circumstances have changed. First, all my friends, 
and most assuredly yourself, are so inspired by our ideas, our 
principles, that there is no danger that you will forget, 
deform, or abandon them, or that you will fall back into 
the old political habits. Second, times have become so grave, 
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the danger menacing the liberty of all countries so formi- 
dable, that all men of goodwill must step into the breach, 
and especially our friends, who must be in a position to 
exercise the greatest possible influence on events. . . .*° 


In a letter to another Italian anarchist, Celso Cerretti, written 
during the reaction that occurred in all of Europe after the fall 
of the Paris Commune in 1871, Bakunin noted that Spain was 
the only country where a revolutionary situation existed and in 
view of the special circumstances prevailing in that country _ 
advised temporary collaboration with the progressive political 
parties: 


... Letters that I receive from different parts of Spain indi- 
cate that the socialist workers are very effectively organized. ` 
` And not only the workers but the peasants of Andalusia, 
among whom socialist ideas [have fortunately| been success- 
fully spread—these peasants too are prepared to take a very 
active part in the coming revolution. While maintaining our _ 
identity, we must, at this time, help the political parties and 
endeavor later to give this revolution a clearly socialist 
character. .. . If the Revolution triumphs in Spain, it will . 
naturally tremendously accelerate and spread the Revolution . . 
in all of Europe... .* 


Mra society is so convinced of this truth: every state, — 
whatever its origin or form, must necessarily lead to despotism, . 
that countries which have in our time wrested a measure of free- 
dom from the State have hastened to subject their rulers, even 


when these rulers emerged from revolution and were elected by 4 


all the people, to the strictest possible control. To safeguard 
their freedom, they depend on the real and effective control ~ 


exercised by the popular will over those invested with public and. ` 


repressive authority. In all nations living under representative — 
government freedom can be real only when this control is real | 


and effective. It follows, therefore, that if such control is ficti-. — 


tious, then the freedom of the people becomes likewise a com-. 
plete fiction. 
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Tt would be easy to prove that nowhere in Europe is there real 
popular control of government, but we shall confine oursélves to 
Switzerland and see how popular control over the Swiss govern- 
ment is exercised: For what is true in this respect for Switzerland 
must hold even more for any other country. Around 1830, the 
most progressive cantons in Switzerland tried to safeguard their 
liberties by instituting universal suffrage. There were solid 
grounds for this movement. As long as our legislative councils 
were chosen by privileged citizens, and unequal voting rights 
between cities and rural areas, between patricians and plebeians, 
continued to exist, the officials appointed by these councils as 
well as the laws enacted by them could not have failed to perpet- 
uate the domination of the ruling aristocracy over the nation. 
It therefore became necessary to abolish this regime and replace 
it by one honoring the sovereignty of the people, i.e., universal 
suffrage. 

It was generally expected that once universal suffrage was 
established, the politica] liberty of the people would be assured. 
This turned out to be a great illusion. In practice, universal 
suffrage led to the collapse, or at least the flagrant demoralization, 
of the Radical party, which is so glaringly obvious today. The 
radicals [liberals] did not intend to cheat the people, but they 
did cheat themselves. They were quite sincere when they prom- 
ised to provide popular freedom by means of universal suffrage. 
Fired by this conviction, they were able to stir wp the masses to 
overthrow the entrenched aristocratic government. Today, de- 
moralized by the exercise of power, they have lost their faith 
in themselves and in their ideals; this explains the depth of their 
depression and the profundity of their corruption. 

And, indeed, at first glance the idea of universal suffrage 
seemed so reasonable and so simple; once the legislative and 
executive powers emanate directly from popular elections, would 
not these powers faithfully reflect the will of the people? And 
how could this popular will fail to produce anything other than 
freedom and general well-being? 

The whole system of representative government is an im- 
mense fraud resting on this fiction: that the executive and legis- 
lative bodies elected by universal suffrage of the people must or 
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even can possibly represent the will of the people. The people 
instinctively reach out for two things: the greatest possible pros- 
perity coupled with the greatest possible freedom to live their 
own lives, to choose, to act. They want the best organization of 
their economic interests coupled with the complete absence of 
all political power and all political organization, since every 
political organization must inescapably nullify the freedom of the - 
people. Such is the dynamic aspiration of all popular movements. 

But the ambitions of those who govern, those who formulate 
and enforce the laws, are diametrically opposed to the popular 
aspirations. Irrespective of their democratic sentiments or inten- < 
tions, the rulers by virtue of their elevated position look down 
upon society as a sovereign regarding his subjects. But there can 
be no equality between the sovereign and the subject. On one 
side there is the feeling of superiority necessarily induced by a 
high position; on the other, that of inferiority resulting from the 
sovereign’s superior position as the wielder of executive and legis- 
lative power. Political power means domination. And where there 
is domination, there must be a substantial part of the population 
who remain subjected to the domination of their rulers; and- 
subjects will naturally hate their rulers, who will then naturally 
be forced to subdue the people by even more oppressive measures, 
further curtailing their freedom. Such is the nature of political 
power ever since its origin in human society. This also explains 
why and how men who were the reddest democrats, the most 
vociferous radicals, once in power become the most moderate 
conservatives. Such turnabouts are usually and mistakenly re- 
garded as a kind of treason. Their principal cause is the inevitable 
change of position and perspective. We should never forget that 
the institutional positions and their attendant privileges are far 
more powerful motivating forces than mere individual hatred or 
ill will. If a government composed exclusively of workers were 
elected tomorrow by universal suffrage, these same workers, who 
are today the most dedicated democrats and socialists, would 
tomorrow become the most determined aristocrats, open or 
secret worshippers of the principle of authority, exploiters and 
oppressors. 

In Switzerland, as in all other nations, however egalitarian its 
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political.institutions may be, it is the bourgeoisie who rule and 
it is the working masses, including the peasants, who must obey 
- the laws made by the bourgeoisie. The people have neither the 
time nor the requisite knowledge to participate in governmental 
functions. ‘The bourgeoisie possess both; hence, not by right, but 
in fact, they hold the exclusive privilege of governing. Political 
equality in Switzerland, as in all other countries, is therefore a 
puerile fiction, an absolute fraud. 

Now, since the bourgeoisie by virtue of their economic and 
political privileges are so far removed from the people, how can 
their governing and their laws truly express the feelings, ideas, 
and will of the people? It is impossible, and daily experience 
demonstrates that in the legislative and all other branches of 
government, the bourgeoisie is primarily concerned with promot- 
ing its own interests and not the legitimate interests of the 
people. ‘True, all district officials and legislators are directly or 
indirectly elected. by the people. True, on election day even the 
proudest bourgeois office seekers are forced to court their majesty, 
The Sovereign People. They come to the sovereign populace, hat 
in hand, professing no other wish than to serve them. For the 
office seeker this is an unpleasant chore, soon over and therefore 
to be patiently endured. The day after election everybody goes 
about his business, the people go back to toil anew, the bour- 
geoisie to reaping profits and to political conniving. They seldom 
- meet and never greet each other till the next election when the 
farce is repeated. . . . Since popular control in the representative 
system is the sole earn of popular freedom, it is obvious 
that this freedom too is wholly spurious. 

To correct the obvious defects of this system, the radical 
democrats of the Zurich Canton introduced the referendum, 
direct legislation by the people. The referendum is also an 
ineffective remedy; another fraud. In order to vote intelligently 
on proposals made by legislators or measures advanced by 
interested groups, the people must have the time and the neces- 
sary knowledge to study these measures thoroughly. . . . The 
referendum is meaningful only on those rare occasions when the 
proposed legislation vitally affects and arouses all the people, and 
the issues involved are clearly understood by everyone. But almost 
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all the proposed laws are so specialized, so intricate, that only 
political experts can grasp how they would ultimately affect the 
people. The people, of course, do not even begin to understand 


or pay attention to the proposed laws and vote for them blindly m 


when urged to do so by their favorite orators. ; 

Even when the representative system is aa by refer-. 
endum, there is still no popular control, and real liberty—under 
representative government masquerading as self-government—is 
an illusion. Due to their economic hardships the people are 


ignorant and indifferent and are aware only of things closely ` 
affecting them. They understand and know how to conduct their ` | 


daily affairs. Away from their familiar concerns they become _ 
confused, uncertain, and politically baffled. They have a healthy, — 

practical common sense when it comes to communal affairs. They 
are fairly well informed and know how to select from their midst 


the most capable officials. Under such circumstances, effective . 


control is quite possible, because the public business is conducted 
under the watchful eyes of the citizens and vitally and directly 
concerns their daily lives. ‘This is why municipal elections always 
best reflect the real attitude and will of the people. [It can be 
gathered from the context that Bakunin, without explicitly saying 
so, refers not to great cities with hundreds of thousands or 
millions of inhabitants but to small or medium-sized commun- ` 
ities where’ face-to-face democracy is practical.] Provincial and 
county governments, even when the latter are directly elected, 

are already less representative of the people. Most of the time, 

the people are not acquainted with the relevant political, jurid-- 

ical, and administrative measures; those are beyond their im-~ 
mediate concern and almost always escape their control. The 
men in charge of local and regional governments live in a dif- 
ferent environment, far removed from the people, who know very 
little about them. They do not know these leaders’ characters 
personally, and judge them only by their public speeches, which 


- are packed with lies to trick the people into supporting them. . . 


If popular control over regional and local affairs is exceedingly 
difficult, then popular control over the federal or national govern- ` 
ment is altogether impossible. 

Most of the public affairs and laws, especially those dealing 
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with the well-being and material interests. of the local com- 
munities and associations are settled in ways beyond the grasp of 
the people, without their knowledge or concern, and without 
their intervention. The people are committed to ruinous policies, 
all without noticing. ‘They have neither the experience nor the 
time to study all these laws and so they leave everything to their 
elected representatives. These naturally promote the interests of 
their class rather than the prosperity of the people, and their 
greatest talent is to sugarcoat their bitter measures, to render 
_ them more palatable to the populace. Representative government 
is a system of hypocrisy and perpetual falsehood. Its success rests 
on the stupidity of the people and the corruption of the public 
` mind. 

Does this mean that we, the revolutionary socialists, do not 
want universal suffrage—that we prefer limited suffrage, or a 
single despot? Not at ali. What we maintain is that universal 
suffrage, considered in itself and applied in a society based on 
economic and social inequality, will be nothing but a swindle and 
snare for the people; nothing but an odious lie of the bourgeois 
democrats, the surest way to consolidate under the mantle of 
liberalism and justice the permanent domination of the people 
by the owning classes, to the detriment of popular liberty. We 
deny that universal suffrage could be used by the people for the 
conquest of economic and social equality. It must always and 
necessarily be an instrument hostile to the people, one which 
supports the de facto dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 
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God and the State 


The following extract from The Knouto-Germanic Empire 
and the Social Revolution, entitled “God and the State”! by 
Bakunin’s intimate associates, Carlo Cafiero and Élisée Reclus, 
but better called “Authority and Science,” goes-to the core of 
Bakunin’s ideology. Bakunin’s views on the nature of authority 
and its relation to science, the function of science in society, its 


role in the state and vis-a-vis the individual, are still cogent and. 


Place him far ahead of his Darwinian contemporaries who had 
begun to regard science as something of a new religion. Bakunin 


concerned himself not with “humanity in general” but with the » 


uniqueness and the feelings of actual living persons, all the 
anonymous “little fellows” threatened with becoming mere 
ciphers lost in the mazes of the technotronic superstate. 

“Man, Society, and Freedom’”*’ is taken from a long unfinished 
note to the same work, and illustrates Bakunin’s profound differ- 
ences with those individualists who believe that there exists a 
fundamental antagonism between the individual and society, and 
that man is a free agent anterior to and apart from society. It is 
here that he defines his key concept, freedom. Realist that he 
was, Bakunin had no illusions either about individual man or 
about society. Neither is naturally “good” or naturally “bad”— 
they are both. Because men have, on the one hand, an innate 
urge toward conformity with their fellows, “Social tyranny [1.e., 
public opinion] can be even more tyrannical than the official, 
legalized despotism of the State.” Fortunately, however, there 
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exists in every human being, latently. or actively, a counter- 
` balancing will “to revolt against all divine, collective, and individ- 
- ual authority.” 


Authority and Science“ 


What is authority? Is it the inevitable power of the natural 
laws which manifest themselves in the necessary concatenation 
and succession of phenomena in the physical and social worlds? 
Indeed, against these laws revolt is not only forbidden, it is 
- impossible. We may misunderstand. them or not know them at 
all, but we cannot disobey them; for they constitute the basic 
conditions of our existence; they envelop us, penetrate us, reg- 
‘ ulate all our movements, thoughts, and acts; even when we 
believe we disobey them, we are only showing their omnipotence. 

Yes, we are the absolute slaves of these laws. But in such 
slavery there is no humiliation, or rather, it is not slavery at all. 
For slavery presupposes an external master, an authority apart 
from the subject whom he commands. But these laws are not 
= something apart; they are inherent in us; they constitute our 

whole being, physically, intellectually, and morally; we breathe, 
we act, we think, we wish, only in accordance with these laws. 
Without them we are nothing, we are not. Whence, then, could 
we derive the power and the wish to rebel against them? 

- Man has but one liberty with respect to natural laws, that of 
recognizing and applying them on an ever-extending scale in 
conformity with the object of collective and individual emancipa- 
tion or humanization which he pursues. These laws, once recog- 
nized, exercise an authority which is never disputed by the mass 
-of men. One must, for instance, be at bottom either a fool or a 
theologian or at least a metaphysician, jurist, or bourgeois econ- 
omist to rebel against the law by which twice two makes four. 
One must have faith to imagine that fire will not burn nor water 
drown, except, indeed, recourse be had to some subterfuge 
founded in its turn on some other natural law. But these revolts, 


=. or, rather, these attempts at, or foolish fancies of, an impossible 


revolt, are decidedly the exception; for, in general it may be said 
that the mass of men in their daily lives acknowledge the govern- 
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ment of common sense—that is, of the sum of natural laws gen- 
erally recognized—in an almost absolute fashion. - 

The great misfortune is that a large number of natural laws, 
already established as such by science, remain unknown to the 
masses, thanks to the watchfulness of the tutelary governments 
that exist, as we know, only for the “good of the people.” There 
is another difficulty, namely, that the major portion of the natural 
laws connected with the development of human society, which 
are quite as necessary, invariable, fatal, as the laws that govern 
the physical world, have not been duly established or recognized 
by science itself. 

Once they are recognized by science, and have then passed 
into the consciousness of all men, the question of liberty will be 
entirely solved. The most stubborn authorities must admit that 
then there will be no need either of political organization or 
direction or legislation, three things which are always equally 
fatal and inimical to the liberty of the people inasmuch as they 
impose upon them a system of external and therefore despotic ` 
laws. This is so whether they are imposed by a sovereign -or a 
democratically elective parliament. 

The liberty of man consists solely in this: that he eee 
natural laws because he has himself recognized them as such, and 
not because they have been externally imposed upon him by any 
extrinsic will whatever, divine or human, collective or individual. 

Suppose a learned academy, composed of the most illustrious 
scientists, were charged with the lawful organization of society, 
and that, inspired only by the purest love for truth, it framed 
only laws in absolute harmony with the latest discoveries of — 
science. Such legislation, I say, and such organization would be 
a monstrosity, first, because human science is always and neces- 
sarily imperfect, since, compating what it has discovered, it is 
still in its cradle. So that were we to try to force the practical life | 
of men, collective as well as individual, into strict conformity 
with the latest data of science, we should condemn society as 
well as individuals to suffer martyrdom on a Procrustean bed. 

secondly, a society which obeyed legislation emanating from 
a.scientific academy, not because it understood its rational char- 
acter but because this legislation was imposed by the academy in - 
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"3 -the name of a science which the people venerated without com- ~ 

- prehending it, would be a society not of men-but of brutes. It 
.. would be another version of those missions in Paraguay which 
oe submitted so long to the government of the Jesuits. It would _ 
“> surely and rapidly descend. to the lowest stage of idiocy. 


And there is still a third reason which would render such a 


-. government impossible—namely, that a scientific academy in- 


vested with absolute sovereignty, even if it were composed of the 
most illustrious men, would infallibly and soon end in its own 


-moral and intellectual corruption. For such is the history of all 
-~ academies. even today, with the few privileges allowed them. 


From the moment he becomes an academician, an officially 
licensed “servant,” the greatest scientific genius inevitably lapses 
into sluggishness. He loses his spontaneity, his revolutionary 


`- hardihood, and that troublesome and savage energy characteristic 
- of the genius, ever called to destroy tottering old worlds and lay 


the foundations of the new. He undoubtedly gains in politeness, 


~~ in utilitarian and practical wisdom, what he loses in power of 
-- originality. In a word, hé becomes corrupted. 

l It is the characteristic of privilege and of every privileged. 

position to kill the hearts and minds of men. The privileged man, 

-whether politically or economically, is a man depraved in mind 


and heart. That is a social law which admits of no exception, and 


= itis applicable to entire nations as to classes, corporations, and 
<. individuals. It is the law of equality, the supreme condition of 


liberty- and humanity. The principle object of this treatise is 


F precisely to demonstrate this truth in all the manifestations of 


human life. 
A scientific body to which has been confided the government 


- of society would soon end by devoting itself no longer to science 


at all, but to quite another matter; and, as in the case of all 


established powers, that would be its own eternal perpetuation by 


rendering the society confided to its care ever more stupid and 
consequently more dependent upon the scientists’ authority. 

- But that which is true of scientific academies is also true of 
constituent assemblies, even those chosen by universal suffrage. 
‘They may change in composition, of course, but this does not 


_ prevent the formation in a few years’ time of a body of privileged 
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. politicians exclusively intent upon the Section of abies affairs = ? 


as a sort of political aristocracy or oligarchy. Witness what has 


happened in the United States of America and in Switzerland: = 


‘Therefore let us have no external legislation and no authority. = 
The one is inseparable from the other, and both tend to create.a - 
slavish society. i 

Does it follow that T reject all authority? Perish the thought, 
In the matter of boots, I defer to the authority of the bootmaker; - 


concerning houses, canals, or railroads, I consult the architect or . 


the engineer. For such special knowledge I apply to such a 


“savant.” But I allow neither the bootmaker nor the architect- 
nor the “savant” to impose his authority on me. I listen to them `- 


freely and with all the respect merited by their intelligence, their -~ 
character, their knowledge, reserving always my incontestable _ 
right of criticism and censure. I do not content myself with con-. ~ 
sulting a single authority in any special branch; I consult several: 
I compare their opinions and choose that which seems to me 
soundest. But I recognize no infallible authority, even in special. © 
questions; consequently, whatever respect I may have for the -` 
honesty and the sincerity of an individual, I have no absolute ~ 
faith in any person. Such a faith would be fatal to my reason, to - : 


my liberty, and even to the success of my undertakings; it would - i. 


immediately transform me into a stupid slave, the tool of other s 
people’s will and interests. . 

If I bow before the authority of the specialists, willing to ` 
accept their suggestions and their guidance for a time and to a-- - 
degree, I do so only because I am not compelled to by anyone. - 
Otherwise I would repel them with horror and bid the devil take ~ 
their counsels, their directions, and their services, certain that. -` 
they would make me pay, by the loss of my liberty and self- 
respect, for such scraps of truth, wrapped in a multitude of lies; 
as they might give me. 

I bow before the authority of specialists because it is imposed 


upon me by my own reason. I am conscious of my inability to -== 
grasp any large portion of human knowledge in all its details and _ 
developments. The greatest intelligence would not be equal toa ~~ 


comprehensionsof the whole, whence the necessity of the division _ 
and association of labor. I receive and I give; such is human life. ~- 
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Each directs and is directed in his turn. Therefore there is no 
fixed and constant authority, but a continual fluctuation of 
mutual, temporary, and above all voluntary authority and sub- 
ordination. l 

To accept a fixed, constant, and universal authority is ruled 
out precisely because there is no “universal” man capable of 
grasping, in that wealth of detail without which the application 
of a science to life is impossible, all the sciences and all the 
aspects of social life. And indeed if a single man could ever attain 
such an all-encompassing understanding, and if he wished to use 
it to impose his authority upon us, it would be necessary to drive 
this man out of society, because his authority would inevitably 
reduce all the others to slavery and imbecility. I do not think that 
society ought to maltreat men of genius as it has done hitherto; 
but neither do I think it should indulge them too far, still less 
accord them any special privileges or exclusive rights whatsoever, 
for three reasons: first, because it would often mistake a charlatan 
_ for a man of genius; second, because, through such a system of 

- privileges, it might transform into a charlatan even a rea] man of 
genius, and thus demoralize and degrade him; and, finally, 
because it would establish a master over itself. 

To sum up: we do recognize the absolute authority of science, 
for the sole object of science is the thorough and systematic 
formulation of all the natural laws inherent in the material, 
intellectual, and moral life of both the physical and social worlds, 
which are one and the same world.. Apart from this, the sole 
legitimate authority—legitimate because it is rational and in 
harmony with human liberty—we declare all other authorities 
false, arbitrary, and deadly. . . . 

But while rejecting the absolute, universal, and infallible 
authority of men of science, we willingly accept the respectable, 
although relative, temporary, and restricted authority of scientific 
specialists, asking nothing better than to consult them by turns, 
and grateful for their precious information as long as they are 
willing to learn from us in their turn. In general, we ask nothing 
better than to see men endowed with great knowledge, with great 
experience, great minds, and above all great hearts, exercise over 
us a natural and legitimate influence, freely accepted, and never 
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imposed in the name of any official authority or established right; 


for every authority or established right, officially imposed as such, ~ : 


becomes at once an oppression and a falsehood, and would inev- 
itably impose upon us . . . slavery and absurdity. 


In a word, we reject all-legislation, all authority, and all Ee 


privileged, licensed, official, and legal powers over us, even though 
arising from universal suffrage, convinced that this can serve-only 
to the advantage of a dominant minority of exploiters against the. 
interests of the immense majority in subjection to them. 

This is the sense in which we are all anarchists. . . . 

The immense advance of positive science over theology, meta- 
physics, politics, and judicial right consists in this: that, in place 
of the false abstractions set up by these doctrines, it posits true 


generalizations that express the nature and logic of things, their . 


relations, and the laws of their development. This profoundly 
distinguishes science from all earlier modes of thought and will 
forever assure its importance to society: science will constitute in 
a certain sense society’s collective consciousness. But in one 


_ tespect it resembles all the other disciplines: since it, too, deals 


in abstractions, it is forced by its very nature to ignore real men; 


apart from whom the abstractions have no existence. To remedy -` a 


this radical defect, positive science will have to proceed by a new © | 
method. The doctrines of the past have always taken advantage 
of the people’s ignorance and gladly sacrificed them to their 
abstractions, which are incidentally very lucrative to their actual 
fiesh-and-bone proponents. Positive science, admitting its abso- 

lute inability to conceive and take an interest in real individuals, l 
must renounce all claims to the government of societies. By 


_ meddling in this, it would only sacrifice continually the living - k 


men it ignores to the abstractions which constitute the sole object 
of its legitimate preoccupations. 
A pure science of history, for instance, does not yet exist; we ` 
have barely begun today to glimpse its extremely complicated 
possibilities. But suppose it were fully developed, what could it . 


_ give us? It could give us a faithful and rational picture of the 


natural development of the general conditions—material -and 
ideal, economic, political and social, religious, philosophical, 
aesthetic, and scientific—of historical societies. But this universal- 
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‘picture of human civilization, however detailed it might be, 
would never show anything beyond general and consequently 
abstract estimates. ‘The millions of individuals who furnished the 
living and suffering materials of this history at once triumphant 
and dismal—triumphant by its general results, dismal by the 
immense hecatomb of human victims “crushed under its jugger- 
naut” -those billions of obscure individuals without whom none 
of the great general advances in history would have happened— 
and who, remember, have never benefited by any of these 
advances—will find not the slightest -place in our annals. ‘They 
lived and they were sacrificed, crushed for the good of humanity 
in general, that is all. 

Shall we blame the science of history? That goad be unjust 
and ridiculous. Individuals cannot be grasped by thought, by 
reflections, or even by human speech, which is capable of express- 

-ing abstractions only; they cannot be so grasped in the present 
any more than in the past. Therefore social science itself, the 
science of the future, will necessarily continue to ignore them. All 
that we have a right to demand of it is that it shall point us with 
a faithful and sure hand to the general causes of suffering. Among 
these causes it will not forget the immolation and subordination 
(still too frequent, alas!) of living individuals to abstract gen- 
eralities, at the same time showing us the general conditions 
necessary to the real individuals living in society. That is its mis- 
sion; those are its limits, beyond which the action of social science 
can be only impotent and deadly. Beyond these limits are the 
doctrinaire tensions to governing authority of its licensed repre- 
sentatives, its priests. It is time to have done with all the popes 
_ and priests; we want no more of them, even if ey call them- 
selves “Social Democrats.” 

On the one hand, science is indispensable to the rational 
organization of society; on the other, being incapable of concern 
for the real and living, it must not interfere with the real or prac- 
tical organization of society. How to solve this antinomy? 

This contradiction can be resolved in only one way: by the 
liquidation of science as a moral authority apart from the life of 

_the people, and represented by a body of accredited “savants.” It 
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must spread among the masses. Science, being called upon hence- ` 
forth to represent society’s collective consciousness, must really 
become the property of everybody. Thereby, without losing any- 
thing of its universal character, of which it can never divest itself 


without ceasing to be science, and while continuing to concern 
itself exclusively with general causes, the conditions, and the fixed 


interrelations of individuals and things, it will fuse in fact with _ z 
the immediate and real life of all individuals. . l 


Again, it is life, not science, that created ife; only the spon- 
taneous action of the people themselves can create liberty. It 
would be splendid, to be sure, if science could begin at once to 
illuminate the spontaneous march of the people towards their 
emancipation. But better no light at all than a false and feeble — 
light, kindled only to mislead those who follow it. After all, the 
people will not lack light. Not in vain have they traveled a long 


historic road and paid for their errors with centuries of misery. 


The practical summary of their painful experiences constitutes a 
sort of traditional knowledge, which in some respects is worth as 
much as theoretical knowledge. Last of all, a portion of the youth ` 
—those of the bourgeois students who feel hatred enough for the 
falsehood, hypocrisy, injustice, and cowardice of the bourgeoisie 
to find courage to turn their backs upon it, and passion enough 
to unreservedly embrace the just and humane cause of the 
proletariat—will assume the role of fraternal instructors of the 
people: thanks to them, there will be no occasion for the 
government of the “savants.” Science, in becoming the patri- 
mony of everybody, will wed itself in a certain sense to the 
immediate and real life of each individual: It will gain in utility 
and grace what it loses in pride, ambition, and doctrinaire ped- 
antry. This, however, will not prevent men of-genius, better 
organized for scientific speculation than the majority of their 
fellows, from devoting themselves exclusively to the cultivation 
of the sciences and rendering great services to humanity. Only, 
they will be ambitious for no other social influence than the 
natural influence exercised on its surroundings by every superior 
intelligence, and for no other reward than the high delight. which 
a noble mind always finds in the satisfaction of a noble passion. 
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Man, Society, and Freedom 


. The doctrinaire liberals, reasoning from the premises of 
individual freedom, pose as the adversaries of the State. Those 
among them who maintain that the government, i.e., the body 
of functionaries organized and designated to perform the func- 


oe tions of the State is a necessary evil, and that the progress of 


_ civilization consists in always and continuously diminishing the 
~~. attributes and the rights of the States, are inconsistent. Such is 
the theory, but in practice these same doctrinaire liberals, when 
-the existence or the stability of the State is seriously threatened, 
are just as fanatical defenders of the State as are the monarchists 
and the Jacobins. 

Their adherence to the State, which flatly contradicts their 
liberal maxims, can be explained in two ways: in practice, their 
class interests make the immense majority of doctrinaire liberals 
members of the bourgeoisie. This very numerous and respectable 
Class demand, only for themselves, the exclusive- rights and 
privileges of complete license. The. socioeconomic base of its 
political existence rests upon no other. principle than the unre- 
stricted license expressed in the famous phrases laissez faire and 
laissez aller [the economic doctrine of absolute “free enterprise” 
without interference, or “Devil take the hindmost’]. But they 
© want this anarchy only for themselves, not for the masses who 
must remain under the severe discipline of the State because they 
are “too ignorant to enjoy this anarchy without abusing it:” For 
if the masses, tired of working for others, should rebel, the whole 
- bourgeois edifice would collapse. Always and everywhere, when 
the masses are restless, even the most enthusiastic liberals imme- 
diately reverse themselves and become the most pastel cham- 
_ pions of the omnipotence of the State. 
| In addition to this practical reason, there is still another of a 
theoretical nature which also leads even the most sincere liberals 
back to the cult of the State. They consider themselves liberals 
because their theory on the origin of society is based on the 
principle of individual freedom, and it is precisely because of this 
that they must inevitably recognize the absolute right [sover- 

_ eignty| of the State. ee 
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According to them individual freedom is not a creation, a 
historic product of society. They maintain, on the contrary, that 
individual freedom is anterior to all society and that all men are 
endowed by God with an immortal soul. Man is accordingly a 
complete being, absolutely independent, apart from and outside 
society. As a free agent, anterior to and apart from society, he 
necessarily forms his society by a voluntary act, a sort of contract, — 
be it instinctive or conscious, tacit or formal. In short, according 
to this theory, individuals are not the product of society but, on 
the contrary, are led to create society by some necessity such as 
work or war. 

-It follows from this das that society, strictly speaking, da 
not exist. The natural human society, the beginning of all civili- 
zation, the only milieu in which the personality and the liberty of - 
man is formed and developed does not exist for them. On the 
one hand, this theory recognizes only self-sufficient individuals 
living in isolation, and on the other hand, only a society arbi- 


trarily created by them and based only on a formal or tacit con- -` 


tract, i.e., on the State. (They know very well that no state in 


‘history Has ever been-created by contract, and that all states were 


established by conquest and violence. ) 
The mass of individuals of whom the State consists are seen ` 
as in line with this theory, which is singularly full of contradic- 
tions. Each of them is, considered on the one hand, an immortal 
soul endowed with free will. All are untrammeled beings alto- 
gether sufficient unto themselves and in need of no other person, 
not even God, for, being immortal, they are themselves gods. On 
the other hand, they are brutal, weak, imperfect, limited, and 


altogether subject to the forces of nature which encompass them 


and sooner or later carry them off to their graves. . . . 

Under the aspect of their earthly existence, the mass of men 
present so sorry and degrading a spectacle, so poor in spirit, in 
will and initiative, that one must be endowed with a truly great 
capacity for self-delusion, to detect in them an immortal soul, or 
even the faintest trace of free will. They appear to be absolutely 


- determined: determined by exterior nature, by the stars, and by 


all the material conditions of their lives; determined by laws and - 
by the whole world of ideas or prejudices elaborated in past cen- 
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`. turies, all of which they find ready to take over their lives at birth. 

The immense majority of individuals, not only among the 
ignorant masses but also among the civilized and privileged 
classes, think and want only what everybody else around them 
thinks and wants. They doubtlessly believe that they think for 
themselves, but they are only slavishly repeating by rote, with 
slight modifications, the thoughts and aims of the other con- 
formists which they imperceptibly absorb. This servility, this 
routine, this perennial absence of the will to revolt and this lack 
of initiative and independence of thought are the principle causes 
for the slow, desolate historical development of humanity. For 
us, materialists and realists who believe in neither the immor- 
tality of the soul nor in free will, this slowness, as disastrous as 
it may be, is a natural fact. Emerging from the state of the 
- gorilla, man has only with great difficulty attained the conscious- 
“ness of his humanity and his liberty. .. . He was born a ferocious 
beast and a slave, and has gradually humanized and emancipated 
himself only in society, which is necessarily anterior to the birth 
of his thought, his speech, and his will. He can achieve this 
emancipation only through the collective effort of all the mem- 
bers, past and present, of society, which is the source, the natural 
beginning of his human existence. 

Man completely realizes his individual freedom as well as 
his personality only through the individuals who surround him, 
and thanks only to the labor and the collective power of society. 
Without society he would surely remain the most stupid and the 
most miserable among all the other ferocious beasts. . . . Society, 
_ far from decreasing his freedom, on the contrary creates the 

individual freedom of all human beings. Society is the root, the 
‘tree, and liberty is its fruit. Hence, in every epoch, man must 
seek his freedom not at the beginning but at the end of history: 
It can be said that the real and complete emancipation of every 
individual is the true, the great, the supreme aim of history. . . . 
The materialistic, realistic, and collectivist conception of free- 
dom, as opposed to the idealistic, is this: Man becomes conscious 
of himself and his humanity only in society and only by the col- 
lective action of the whole society. He frees himself from the 
yoke of external nature only by collective and social labor, which 
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alone can transform the earth into an abode favorable to the 
development of humanity. Without such material emancipation 
the intellectual and moral emancipation of the individual is 
impossible. He can emancipate himself from the yoke of his own- 
nature, i.e., subordinate his instincts and the movements of his. 
body to the conscious direction of his mind, the development of 
which is fostered only by education and training. But education 
and training are preeminently and exclusively social . . . hence 
the isolated individual cannot possibly become conscious of his 
freedom. 

To be free . .. means to be acknowledged and treated as such 
by all his fellowmen. The liberty of every individual is only the 
reflection of his own humanity, or his human right through the | 
conscience of all free men, his brothers and his equals. ` 

I can feel free only in the presence of and in relationship with 
other men. In the presence of an inferior species of animal I am 
neither free nor a man, because this animal is incapable of con- 
ceiving and consequently recognizing my humanity. I am not 
myself free or human until or unless I recognize the freedom and 
humanity of all my fellowmen. 

Only in respecting their human character do I respect my 
own. A cannibal who devours his prisoner . . . is not a man but 
a beast. A slave owner is not a man but a master. By denying 
the humanity of his slaves he also abrogates his own humanity, 
as the history of all ancient societies proves. The Greeks and the 
Romans did not feel like free men. They did not consider them- 
selves as such by- human right. They believed in privileges for 
Greeks and Romans and only for their own countries, while they 
remained unconquered and conquered other countries. Because 
they believed themselves under the special protection of their 
national gods, they did not feel that they had the right to revolt 

. and themselves fell into slavery. . 

I am truly free only when all homan bii men and women, 
are equally free. The freedom of other men, far from negating or 
limiting my freedom, is, on the contrary, its necessary premise 
and confirmation. It is the slavery of other men that sets up a 
barrier to my freedom, or what amounts to the same thing, it is 
their bestiality which is the negation of my humanity. For my 
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dignity as a man, my human right which consists of refusing to 
-obey any other man, and to determine my own acts in con- 
formity with my convictions is reflected by the equally free con- 
science of all and confirmed by the consent of all humanity. My 
_ personal freedom, confirmed by the liberty of all, extends to 
infinity. : 
The materialistic conception of freedom is therefore a very 
positive, very. complex thing, and above all, eminently social, 
because it can be realized only in society and by the strictest 
equality and solidarity among all men. One can distinguish the 
main elements in the attainment of freedom. The first is emi- 
nently social. It is the fullest development of all the faculties and 
powers of every human being, by education, by scientific training, 
and by material prosperity; things which can only be provided 
for every individual by the collective, material, intellectual, man- 
ual, and.sedentary labor of society in general. 
' 'Fhe second element of freedom is negative. It is the revolt of 
the individual against all divine, collective, and individual 
_ authority. 

The first revolt is against the supreme tyranny of theology, 
of:the phantom of God. As long as we have a master m heaven, 
- we will be slaves on earth. Our reason and our will will be 
equally annulled. As long as we believe that we must uncondi- 
tionally obey—and vis-à-vis God, no other obedience is possible— 
we must of necessity passively submit, without the least 
reservation, to the holy authority of his consecrated and uncon- 
secrated agents, messiahs, prophets, divinely inspired lawmakers, 
emperors, kings, and all their functionaries and ministers, repre- 
‘sentatives and consecrated servitors of the two greatest institu- 
tions which impose themselves upon us, and which are 
established by God himself to rule over men; namely, the Church 
and the State. All temporal or human authority. stems directly 
from spiritual and/or divine authority. But authority is the 
negation of freedom. God, or rather the fiction of God, is the 
consecration and the intellectual and moral source of all slavery 
on earth, and the freedom of mankind will never be complete 
until the disastrous and insidious fiction of a heavenly master is 
annihilated. 
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This is naturally followed by the revolt against the tyranny of — 


men, individual as well as social, represented and legalized by the 
State. At this point, we must make a very precise distinction 
between the official and consequently dictatorial prerogatives of 
society organized as a state, and of the natural influence and 
action of the members of a nonofficial, nonartificial society. 


The revolt against this natural society is far more difficult for | 


the individual than it is against the officially organized society of 
the State. Social tyranny, often overwhelming and baneful, does 
not assume the violent imperative character of the legalized and 
formalized despotism which marks the authority of the State. It 
is not imposed in the form of laws to which every individual, on 
pain of judicial punishment, is forced to submit. ‘The action of 
social tyranny is gentler, more insidious, more imperceptible, but 


no less powerful and pervasive than is the authority of the State. 


It dominates men by customs, by mores, by the mass of preju- 
dices, by the habits of daily life, all of which combine to form 
what is called public opinion. 

It overwhelms the individual from birth. It permeates every 
facet of life, so that each individual is, often unknowingly, in a 
sort of conspiracy against himself. It follows from this that to 
revolt against this influence that society naturally exercises over 
him, he must at least to some extent revolt against himself. For, 
together with all his natural tendencies and material, intellectual, 
and moral aspirations, he is himself nothing but the product of 
society, and it is in this that the immense power exercised by 


- society over the individual lies. 


From the angle of absolute morality, i.e., of human respect, 


this power of society can be beneficent and it can also be’ 


injurious. It is beneficial when it tends to the development of 


science, of material prosperity, of freedom, equality, and soli- . 


darity. It is baneful when it tends in the opposite direction. A 


man born into a society of brutes tends to remain a brute; born 


into a society ruled by priests, he becomes an idiot, a sancti- 
menious hypocrite; born into a band of thieves, he will probably 
become a thief; and if he is unfortunately born into a society of 


demigods who rule this earth, nobles, princes, he will become. 


a contemptible enslaver of society, a tyrant. In all these cases, 
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_ revolt against the society in which he was. born is indispensable 


~ for the humanization of the individual. . 


_ But, I repeat, the revolt of the individual against society is 


- . much more.difficult than revolt against the State. The State is a 


transitory, historic institution, like its brother institution, the 

- Church, the regulator of the privileges of a minority and the real 
- enslavers of the immense majority. 

Revolt against the State is much less difficult because there 

is something in the very nature of the State that provokes revolt. 

The State is authority, force. It is the ostentation and infatuation 


_with force. It does not insinuate itself. It does not seek to con- 


vert; and if at times it meliorates its tyranny, it does so with bad 


ee grace. For its nature is not to persuade, but to impose itself by 


` force. Whatever pains it takes to mask itself, it is by nature the 
legal violator of the will of men, the permanent negator of their 
‘freedom. Even when the State commands the good it brings forth 
evil; for every command slaps liberty in the face; because when 


=- the good is decreed, it becomes evil from the standpoint of 


human morality and liberty. Freedom, morality, and the human 
dignity of the individual consists precisely in this; that he does 
good not because he is forced to do so, but because he freely 


- conceives it, wants it, and loves it. 


The authority of society is imposed not arbitrarily or officially, 
but naturally. And it is because of this fact that its effect on the 


ao individual is incomparably much more powerful than that of the 


i State. It creates and molds all individuals in its midst. It passes 
= on to them, slowly, from the day of birth to death, all its 
“material, intellectual, and moral characteristics: ‘Society, so to 


~ . speak, individualizes itself in every individual. 


. The real individual is from the moment of his gestation in 
“his mother’s womb already predetermined and particularized by 
a confluence of geographic, climatic, ethnographic, hygienic, and 


x ~ economic influences, which constitute the nature of his family, 
e ~~ his class, his nation, his race. He is shaped in accordance with his 
z aptitudes by the combination of all these exterior and physical 
influences. What is more, thanks to the relatively superior organ- - 


-ization of the human brain, every individual inherits at birth, 


* in different degrees, not ideas and innate sentiments, as the 


idealists claim; but only the capacity to feel, to will, to think, and n 


to speak. There are rudimentary faculties without any content.. ` : 
Whence comes their content? From society . . . impressions, facts,- E 


and events coalesced into patterns of thought, right or wrong, 


are transmitted from one individual to another. These -are a 
modified, expanded, mutually complimented and integrated. by oe 


all the individual members and groups of society into a unique 
system, which finally constitutes the common consciousness, the 


collective thought of a society. All this, transmitted by tradition ~~ 
. from one generation to another, developed and enlarged by the `` 


intellectual labors of centuries, constitutes the intellectual and l 


- moral patrimony of a nation, a class, and a society... . ; 
Every new generation upon reaching the age of mature ``. 


thought finds in itself and in society the established ideas and 


- conceptions which serve it as the point of departure, giving it, 


as it were, the- raw material for its own intellectual and moral 


labor. . . . These are the conceptions of nature, of man, of justice, . ee : 
of the doue and rights of individuals and classes, of social con- `. 


ventions, of the family, of property, and of the State, and many 
other factors affecting the relations between men. All these ideas 


are imprinted upon the mind of the individual, and conditioned - . . 
by the education and training he receives even before he becomes > 


fully aware of himself as an entity. Much later, he rediscovers .- 
them, consecrated and explained, elaborated by theory, which | _: 
expresses the universal conscience or the collective prejudices of — 


the religious, political, and economic institutions of the society -. : 
to which he belongs. He is himself so imbued with these preju- ` 
dices that he is, involuntarily, by virtue of all his intellectual and ~... 


moral habits, the upholder of these iniquities, even if he were 
not personally interested in defending them. 
It is certainly not surprising that the ideas passed on bythe © 
collective mind of society should have so great a hold upon the 
masses of people. What is surprising, on the contrary, is that 


there are among these masses individuals who have the ideas, the -- * 


will, and the courage to go against the stream of conformity. For 


the pressure of society on the individual is so great that there is -, 
no character so strong, nor an intelligence so powerful as to be. 
_ entirely immune to this despotic and irresistible influence. .’. 


ee 
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Nothing demonstrates the social nature of man better than 


this influence. It can be said that the collective conscience of 
any society whatever, embodied in the great public institutions, 
in all the details of private life, serves as the base of all its 
theories. It constitutes a sort of intellectual and moral atmos- 
phere: harmful though it may be, yet absolutely necessary to the 
existence of all its members, whom it dominates while sustaining 
them, and reinforcing the banality, the routine, which binds 
together the great majority of the masses. 

The greatest number of men, and not only the masses of 
people but the privileged and enlightened classes even more, feel 
ill at ease unless they faithfully conform and follow tradition and 
routine, in all the acts of their lives. They reason that “Our 
father thought and acted in this way, so we must think and do 
the same. Everybody else thinks and acts this way. Why should 
we think and act otherwise?” 


ISTI 


The Program of the Alliance 4 


The overall theme of The Program of the Alliance’* is the 


relationship between the conscious revolutionary vanguard, ~ 
Bakunin’s Alliance, aùd the working masses in and out of the ` 


International whom it is trying to influence in a revolutionary 
direction. How to organize the unorganized and how to radicalize | 
them when they are organized is the main theme, though . 


Bakunin digresses to other matters not strictly related to it. cc 


Since the text deals with different subjects, it has for the sake’ 
of clarity been divided into three sections (our subtitles). 

The Program of the Alliance opens with a discussion of 
union bureaucracy, a description of how the executive commit- 


tees elected by the sections of rank-and-file local unions tend to | z 


become transformed from being the intended agents to the 
masters of the membership. He stresses that no organization, 
however free, can long withstand the lethargy and indifference | 
of the membership without degenerating into some form of — 
dictatorship—a warning all too relevant in our own time. 
Bakunin’s “Fabrica sections” were composed of native citi- 


zens, the highly skilled, better-paid watchmakers and jewelry .. l 


workers, most of whom favored parliamentary action and class - 
collaboration. The construction and other heavy manual workers, 


mostly unskilled, low-paid foreigners, favored direct economic _ ; 


action. Not being allowed to vote, they were naturally not inter- - 


ested in parliamentary action. Their disenfranchisement, and the `“ 
indignities they suffered, often on the part of the snobbish. - 
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E “Fabrica workers, engaged the support of Bakunin and the Swiss 
‘libertarian sections of the International. . 
The second section deals with the interna] organization of the 


_. International. The so-called central sections referred to are the 


s3 ideological-activist vanguard groups animating the organization 


< of the masses. In discussing the connection between this rev- 


`- “olutionary minority and the general membership of the Inter- 
_ national, Bakunin deals with the structure and the internal 
` problems of the International and its ultimate objectives. The 
vast mass of the workers were quite unorganized and only a tiny 
_ fraction of the organized minority were affiliated with the Inter-. 
- ‘national. The organization was to a considerable extent infiltrated 
by bourgeois-minded elements who advocated class-collaboration, 
and by Marxist and other authoritarian socialists. How to sur- 
<- mount these difficulties and forge the International into a 
“massive revolutionary labor movement capable of spearheading 
-~ and carrying through the Social Revolution was the question. 
In the third section here, Bakunin anticipates the objec- 
. tion that his recommendations would make the International 
- a miniature replica of the State. As so often elsewhere, Bakunin 
> stresses the need for an organized revolutionary minority to 
_ guard against the usurpation of power. He insists that such a 
` minority is not the same as the governing oligarchy of the State, 
` and defines the essential differences between libertarian organiza- 
tion and state organization. Transcending the labor question as 
~ such, he goes on into a fruitful digression on the relationship of 
< the individual to society and the nature of society and the State. 
© -` ` Centralization and decentralization, the monopoly of power 
_ and the diffusion of power among the many units of society and 
- the individuals who compose it, is more than a recurrent theme 
_» in all anarchist literature: it underlies the deepest problems of our 

times. 


Union Bureaucracy 


Having convinced themselves that what they would like their 
sections to do is what the membership actually wants, the com- 
mittees make decisions for them without even bothering to con- 


Wh a 


sult them. This illusion is bound to have unfortunaté effects, 
particularly on the social morality of the leaders themselves. The ~: 
leaders regard themselves as the absolute masters of their con- ` 
stituents, as permanent chiefs, whose power is sanctioned by- 
their services as well as the length of their tenure in office. ~~ 

Even the best of men are rendered corruptible by the tempta- 
tions of power and the absence of a serious, consistent opposition. - 
In the International there can be no mercenary corruption, for - 
the association is too poor to pay high, or even adequate, salaries - ` 
to its officials. . . . But the International is unfortunately subject s ' 
to corruption by another kind of temptation: vanity and ambition. 

. . - If there is a devil in human history, that devil is the ~ 
principle of command. It alone, sustained by the ignorance and _ 
stupidity of the masses, without which it could not exist, is the ` 
source of all the catastrophes, all the crimes, and all the infamies: 
of history. | a 

Everyone, even the best of men, carries within himself the ~ 
germs of this accursed affliction and every germ must necessarily 
quicken and grow if it finds even the slightest favorable condi- 


tions. In human society these conditions are the stupidity, the = 


ignorance, and the servile habits of the masses. It can well be~ 
said that the masses themselves create their own exploiters, their- 
own despots, their own executioners of humanity. When they 
are quiescent and patiently endure their humiliation and slavery, . 
the best men emerging from their ranks—the most intelligent, — 


the most energetic, the very men who in better circumstances : 


could. render great services to humanity—become despots even - 
while deluding themselves that they are actually working for the ` 
benefit of their victims. By contrast, in an intelligent and alert * 
society, jealous of its liberties and ready to defend its tights, even 
the most malevolent, the most egotistic individuals, necéssarily - 
become good. Such is the power of society, a thousand times. 
stronger than the strongest individual. fo tees 
It is thus clear that the absence of opposition and control - 
and of continuous vigilance inevitably becomes a source of - 
depravity for all individuals vested with social power. And those ` 
among them who cherish and would safeguard: their personal. `: 


“morality should, in the first- place, not stay too long in power, ` 
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and in the second place, while still in power encourage this 
vigilant and salutary opposition. 

This.is what the committees of Geneva (doubtless unaware 
of this threat to their personal morality) generally failed to do. 
Through self-sacrifice, initiative, and ability, they attained leader- 
ship, and by a species of self-hallucination, almost inevitable in 
_ all those holding office too long, they ended by imagining them- 
selves indispensable. This is how a sort of governmental aris- 
tocracy was imperceptibly nurtured in the very heart of sections 
so democratic as the construction workers. ... With the growing 
authority of the committees, the workers become increasingly 
indifferent to all matters except strikes and the payment of dues, 
which are collected with great difficulty. . . . 

The construction workers’ section simply left all decision- 
making to their committees. “We have elected a committee. 
The committee will decide.” This is what they told anyone who 
-tried to get their opinion on any subject. Soon they never had 
‘any opinion at all—like blank sheets of paper on which the com- 
mittees could write whatever they wanted. As long as the com- 
mittees did not ask for too much money and did not press the 
workers too hard to pay back dues, the committee could do 
almost anything with impunity. This is very good for the commit- 
tees, but not at all favorable for the social, intellectual, and moral 
progress of the collective power of the International. In this 
manner power gravitated to the committees, and by a species of 
fiction characteristic of all governments the committees substi- 
tuted their own will and their own ideas for that of the member- 
ship. They represented only themselves. Such power, based on 
the ignorance and indifference of the workers, is its inevitable 
` and detestable consequence. Once introduced into the internal 
organization of the International, it prepares the ground for the 
spawning of all sorts. of intrigues, vanities, ambitions, and per- 
sonal interests. It is a fine way to inspire a puerile self-satisfaction 
and a sense of security as ridiculous as it is baneful for the 
proletariat; and sure, also, to frighten the timid souls among the 
bourgeoisie. But it is not a potent force. It will in no way pro- 
--mote the life-and-death struggle that the European proletariat 
must now wage against the all-too-real world of the bourgeoisie. 


Wg 


This indifference to general problems manifesting itself more: `` 


and more every day, this lassitude which leaves all problems to ` : 


the decision of committees, and the habit of automatic sub- 
ordination which is its natural consequence, infects not only the 


sections but also the committees themselves. Most of the com- ` - 
mittee members become the unthinking instruments of three or __~ 
two, or even just one of their colleagues. Some are more intelli- -~ 
gent and aggressive than the others. Thus a majority of the sec : 
tions as well as their committees are in fact ruled by oligarchs ¢ 


or individuals who mask their absolute power even in organiza- - 
tions which have constitutions and procedures as safeguards. . -. 
In solidly organized sections like the Fabrica sections (whatever - 
their other shortcomings) where there is real autonomy, they. 
have been able to drastically curtail the arbitrary power of the ~ 
Geneva Central Committee (representing all the local unions in 


` the Geneva branch of the International) . . . even though they a 


nevertheless exert a predominant influence—and this; for many 


reasons: first, that the Geneva workers are much better informed, K 
have much more political understanding, and are far more ` 


articulate than the construction workers: second, that the Fabrica - A 
sections always delegated to the Central Committee their most 
intelligent and capable workers in whom they had full con- 


fidence; delegates who conscientiously fulfilled all their obliga-. - : 


tions to their respective sections as stipulated in the statutes; 
reporting regularly to the membership the proposals made and ` 
how they voted; asking for further instructions (plus instant ` © 
recall of unsatisfactory delegates) E 
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Among the construction workers these conditions did not i 
obtain, and. where revolt against the tyranny was squelched ~ 


before it could be effectively organized, the sections could defend 
their rights and their autonomy in only one way: the workers 
called general membership meetings. Nothing arouses the antip- 
athy of the committees more than these popular assemblies, 
which the committees always try to counteract by staging assem- 
blies of all the committees of the sections. . . . . l 

In these great meetings of the sections, the items on the ` 


agenda were amply discussed and the most progressive opinion: - . 
. prevailed. Most of the time, when the spirit of the masses was not- ` 
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corrupted by the skillful and slanderous propaganda of the com- 
mittees, these assemblies were inspired by a sort of collective 
instinct propelling the people irresistibly toward truth and justice. 
Even the most recalcitrant were swept into the current of gen- 
erous sentiment. The mighty ones, the connivers who maneu- 
vered the workers in secret meetings, lost their cocksure smugness 
when challenged by these assemblies, where popular good sense 

. made naught of their sophisms. In these assemblies of all the 
sections, great numbers of previously passive workers, caught up 
`- . in the general camaraderie, ka their leaders and voted 

against their resolutions. . i 


The Structure of the 


International 

l The rise of modern industry sparked the founding of the 
International in 1864 in almost all European countries, par- 
ticularly in highly industrialized England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. Two factors brought about the crea- 
tion of the International. The first was the simultaneous awaken- 
ing of the spirit, courage, and consciousness of the workers in 
these countries which followed the catastrophic defeat. of the 
1848 and 1851 uprisings. The second factor was the phenomenal 
enrichment of the bourgeoisie and the concomitant poverty of 
the workers. But, as is often the case, this renascent faith did 
not at once manifest itself among the proletarian masses. ‘The 
first feeble, widely scattered associations were pioneered by a few 
of the most intelligent, educated militants—most of them tem- 
pered in the crucible of past struggles, It was they who, upon 
returning from the founding conference of the International ‘in 
London, organized the first central sections of the International 

in their respective countries. 
The central sections represent no specific industry, but com- 
_ prise the most advanced workers from all the industries. What 
do these sections represent? The idea behind the International. 
_ What is its mission? The elaboration and propagandizing of this 
_ idea, What is this idea? It is the full emancipation of all those 
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who eke out their miserable sustenance by any form of produc- ` 
tive labor, who are economically. exploited and politically op- - -` 


pressed by the capitalists and their privileged intermediaries. 
Such is the negative, combative, or revolutionary force of this 
idea. And what is the positive force? It is the founding of a new 

social order resting on emancipated labor, one which will spon- 


taneously erect upon the ruins of the Old World the free federa- ` 
tion of workers’ associations. These two aspects of the same. ~ 


question are inseparable. 
For no one can destroy without having at leita a remote con- 


ception, true or false, of the new order of things which should. `: 
replace the existing one. The more fantastic the conception, the -- -~ 
more ruthless-must be the destructive force. The more this con- 


cept approximates reality and conforms to the necessary, creative 
development of existing society, the more useful and salutary 


will be the effects of this destructive action. Destructive action... = 


is always determined not only by its purpose and its intensity but l 
also by the means employed. It is conditioned by the constructive 


ideal from which it draws its initial inspiration, which consti- `; 


tutes its-soul. 

The central sections are the active-nuclei which retain, 
develop, and clarify the new faith. No one joins them as a 
specialized worker in this or that trade. All join as workers in 
general to promote the general organization of labor in all coun- 
tries. They are workers in “general.” Workers for what? Workers — 
for the idea, for propaganda, and for the organization of the l 
economic and militant might of the International, workers for 
the Social Revolution. 

If the International Workingmen’s Association were com- 
posed solely of central sections, it would never have attained 
even one hundredth of the power of which it can now. be so 


proud. The central sections would have been mere debating: `` 
societies where all kinds of social questions, including of course > ; 


that of workers’ organizations, would have been perpetually dis- 


cussed without the least attempt being made or the slightest ` 


possibility existing of putting these ideas into practice. And this 


for the simple reason that “labor in general” is an abstract idea ~ - 
: which is realized only in the immense diversity of specialized - 
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trades and industries. Each industry has its own special prob- 
lems which cannot be determined by abstract formulas, and 
-which are revealed only through actual development and practice. 
The relationship. of these industries to labor in general results 
from the vital combinations of all particular trades and func- 
tions, and is not based on an abstract, a priori principle, dog- 
matically or violently imposed. 
If the International had been composed only of the central 
sections, the latter probably would have succeeded in organizing 


_.~-conspiracies for the overthrow of the existing order but would 


>. have been unable to achieve its goal. For it could have attracted 
only a mere handful of heroic workers while the remaining mil- 
lions of workers would have remained outside this small circle. 
‘And the social order cannot be destroyed without winning the 


support of these millions. Only a relatively small number of indi- 


- viduals are moved by an abstract idea. The millions, the pro- 
Jetarian masses (and this is true also for the privileged classes) 

_ are moved only by the force of facts . . . by their immediate 

interests and their momentary passions. 

In order to interest and involve the whole proletariat i in the 


work of the International, it is necessary to approach them not 


with vague generalizations but with realistic understanding of 
-their daily concerns. To win the confidence of uninformed 
=- workers, and the vast majority of the proletariat are unfortu- 
- ` nately in this group, it is necessary to begin by talking to the 


= worker, not of the general troubles of the proletariat of the world, 


- - nor the general causes responsible for them, but only of his own 

`- trade and the working conditions in his own locality, his working 
hours, the cost of living, and to suggest practical measures to 
- alleviate these evils and better his conditions. It would be a mis- 
- take to speak to him first about things like the abolition of 
hereditary property, the abolition of the juridical rights of the 


<| State, and the replacement of the State by the free federation of © 


_ producers’ associations. He probably will not understand these 
theories. No! Propose in simple language such ideas as will appeal 


=. to his good sense and which he can verify by his daily experiences. 
These measures are: the. establishment of complete solidarity — 


- with his workmates in order to defend his rights and resist the 
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aggression of the employer. Next, the extension of this solidarity _ 
from*his place of work to embrace the trades in his own locality, z 
i.e., his formal entry as an active member in the section of his. ` 
tiade or profession, a section affiliated with the International i 
Workingmen’s Association. 

Having joined his section of the International, the newly . 
enlisted. worker learns many things. He learns that the same - 
solidarity that exists within his section is also established among 
all the different sections and trades in the whole area; that this 
wider solidarity has become necessary because all the employers 
in all the industries have established a united front to cut wages 
and drive down the living standards of the workers. He will learn 


later that this solidarity is not confined to his area but extends. ~ 7 


much further, beyond all frontiers, and embraces the workers of . 


the world, powerfully organized for their defense, for waging war’ 


against exploitation by the bourgeoisie. 
A worker does not need much intellectual ereparatent to 


become a member of a trade union section which is affiliated to - es 


the International. He is already, unconsciously and in a perfectly 
natural manner, conditioned to become one. All he has to know 
is that hard work is wearing him down, that his wages are barely 
enough to provide for his family, that his employer is a ruthless 
exploiter whom he detests with all the hatred of the slave rebel- 
ling against his master. This feeling will, when the final struggle 


has been won, give place to a feeling of justice and goodwill >- 3 
- toward his former employer, as is behthing one who is now among. 


the fraternity of free men. 
The worker easily understands that he cannot possibly fight 


alone. ‘To defend his rights he must unite with his fellow workers 


in his place of work, and pledge his solidarity in the common 


struggle. He learns that a union in one shop is not- enough, and ` Sue 


that it is necessary for all workers in the same trade and in the 
same locality to join forces. Even the least informed workers will, ` 
as a result of their shared experience, soon realize that E Oant 
must transcend narrow local limits. 


The workers in the same trade and locality declare a strike for - 
shorter hours and more pay. The boss imports strikebreakers from -~ - = 


other places in and even outside the country who will work for 
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less pay and longer hours. To compete with foreign producers 
who can sell their goods more cheaply. because of lower working 
costs, employers are forced to reduce wages and lengthen work- 
ing hours. Better working conditions in one country can be main- 
-tained only if the conditions in all other countries are com- 
parable. Repeated experience eventually teaches even the most 
-- simple-minded workers that it is not enough to be organized 
locally, and that the workers in the same trade must be unionized 
not only in one region or in one country, but in all countries. . . . 

If only a single trade is internationally organized, while other 
trades remain unorganized . . . the employer making less money 
in the unionized enterprises will gradually transfer his capital to 
the more sparsely organized and even altogether nonunion shops 
and industries. This situation creates unemployment.in organized 
trades and compels the workers either to starve or to accept 
lower wages and increased hours. Conditions in any particular 
trade or industry will sooner or later affect the workers in all 
other branches of production. These factors demonstrate to the 
workers in all occupations in all lands that they are unbreakably 
linked by ties of economic solidarity and fraternal sentiment. . . . 

The International Workingmen’s Association did not spring 
ready-made out of the minds of a few erudite theoreticians. It 
developed out of actual economic necessity, out of the bitter 
tribulations the workers were forced to endure and the natural 
impact of these trials upon the minds of the toilers. For the 
International to come into being, it was necessary that the ele- 
ments which went into its making—the economic factors, the 
experiences and aspirations and attitude of the proletariat— 
‘should have already provided a solid base for it. It was necessary 
that all over the world there should be pioneering groups or 
associations of advanced workers who were willing to initiate 
this great workers? movement of self-emancipation. . . . It is not 
enough that the workers can free themselves by way of interna- 
tional solidarity. It is also necessary that they have confidence in 
the effectiveness of this solidarity and in their coming deliverance. 
In the workers’ world this economic solidarity is also expressed 
emotionally by a deep passionate sentiment. As the political and 
social consequences of the economic oppression are felt by the 
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proletariat in all trades and lands, this sentiment of emotional 
solidarity grows ever more intense. 

The new member learns more from his own personal experi- 
ence than he does from the verbal explanation of his fellow work- 
ers, explanations that are confirmed by his own experience and 
the experiences of all the members of his section. The workers of 
his trade, no longer willing to put up with the greed of their 
bosses, declare a strike. For a worker living only on his meager 
wages, every strike is a misfortune. His earnings stop and he has 
no savings... . The strike fund of his union, built up with great . 
difficulty, cannot sustain a strike lasting many days or even weeks. 
The strikers must either starve or give in to the harsh conditions 
imposed by their insolent employers, if help does not come 
quickly. | a . 

But who will offer to help the strikers? Help can come only 
from workers in other trades and other countries. Lo and behold! 
Help arrives. The International sends out a call for help, and 
local as well as foreign sections respond. . . . This experience, | 
renewed many times, demonstrates to the worker more power- 
fully than words the blessings of the international solidarity of 
labor. l l 

‘To share in the advantages of this solidarity, the worker is 
not asked about his political or religious beliefs. He is asked only 
one question: with the benefits, will you also accept the some- 
times inconvenient obligations of membership? Will you practice 
economic solidarity in the widest sense of the word? 

But once this solidarity is seriously and firmly established, it 
produces all the rest, all the sublime and the most subversive 
principles of the International which becomes the most ruthless 
enemy of religion, of the juridical rights of the State, of authority, 
divine as well as human—from the socialist point of view, the 
natural result of this economic solidarity. And the immense prac- - 
tical advantage of the trade sections over the central sections 
consists precisely in this: that these developments, these prin- 
ciples, are demonstrated to the workers not by theoretical reason- 
ing, but by the living and tragic experience of a struggle which © 
becomes each day more profound and more terrible. The least 
educated worker, the least prepared, driven by the very conse- 
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quences of this struggle, ends by recognizing himself as a revo- | 


lutionist, an anarchist, and an atheist, without in. the least 
_knowing how he became such. 

It is clear that only the trade union sections can give a prac- 
tical education to their members and that this alone can lead to 
the organization of the proletarian masses into the International, 
without whose powerful participation the Social Revolution will 
never be realized. If the International, I repeat, consisted only of 
central sections, they would be souls without a pody; magnificent 
unrealizable dreams. . 

Fortunately, the Ental sections . . . were founded; not, by 
bourgeois, not by professional scholars, nor by politicians, but by 
socialist workers [as against the bourgeois youth]. The socialist 
workers ‘had a highly positive and practical [approach to. the 

organization of the workers]. . ... This fortunate circumstance 
enabled them to avoid the two pitfalls which wrecked all bour- 
- geois revolutionary attempts: empty academic wrangling and 
- platonic conspiracies. They could not wait for the masses. They 
had to induce the various trades already organized [but not in 
- the International] . . . to affiliate with the general organization 
[the International] while still retaining their autonomy. . . . And 
É they succeeded in organizing around every- central section as 
many trade union sections as there were different industries. |The 
central sections also induced unorganized workers to join the 
International as members-at-large. | 

The immense task to which the International Workinginen’s 
Association has dedicated itself is not-only economic or purely 
material. It has, at the same time and in the highest degree, a 
social, philosophic, and moral objective. . . . Far from dissolving, 
the central sections must pursue this objective and continue to 


spread the new social philosophy, theoretically inspired by real | 


_ + science—experimental ‘and ‘rational—based on humanistic prin- 
ciples in harmony with the eternal instincts of equality, liberty, 
- and social solidarity. . 

Social science as a moral doctrine is the development and the 
formulation of these instincts: Between these instincts and this 
science there is a gap which must be bridged. For if instinct alone 
had been sufficient for the liberation of peoples, they would 
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have long since freed themselves. These instincts did not prevent 
the masses from accepting, in the melancholy and tragic course 
of their history, all the religious, political, economic, and social 
absurdities of which they have been the eternal victims. The 
masses are a force, or at least the essential elements of a force. 
What do they lack? They lack two things which up till now con- 
stituted the power of all government: organization and knowl- 
edge. 

The organization. of the International, having for its objective 
not the creation of new despotisms but the uprooting of all 
domination, will take on an essentially different character from 
the organization of the State. Just as the State is authoritarian, © 
artificial, violent, foreign, and hostile to the natural development 
of the popular instincts, so must the organization of the Interna-- 
tional conform in all respects to these instincts and these 
interests. But what is the organization of the masses? It is an 
organization based on the various functions of daily life and of 
the different kinds of labor. It is the organization by professions 
and trades. Once all the different industries are represented in 
the International, including the cultivation of the land, its orga- 
nization, the organization of the mass of the people, will have 
been achieved. . 

The organization of the trade sections and their representa- 
tion in the Chambers of Labor creates a great academy in which 
all the workers can and must study economic science; these sec- 
tions also bear in themselves the living seeds of the new society 
which is to replace the old world. They are creating not only the _ 
ideas, but also the facts of the future itself." 


The Structure of the State 
Contrasted with That of the International 


When the International has organized a half, a third, or even 
a tenth of the European proletariat, states will have ceased to 
exist. . . . For if even one worker out of ten joins the Interna- 
tional seriously and with full knowledge of the cause, the rest 
would come under its pervasive influence, and in the first crisis 


of the possessing classes over the masses . . 


= all would follow the International in working to achieve the 
emancipation of the proletariat. 
Could such a mobilization of the International’s influence 
over the masses lead ‘to a new system of state domination? No, 
_ for the essential difference between the organized action of the 


International and the action of all states, is that the International — 


-is not-vested with any official authority or- political power what- 


oe - _ ever. It will always be the natural organization of action, of a 


greater or lesser number of individuals, inspired and united by 
the general aim of influencing [by example] the opinion, the 
will, and the action of the masses. Governments, by contrast, 
_ impose themselves upon the masses and force them to obey 
their decrees, without for the most part taking into consideration 
their feelings, their needs, and their will. There exists between 
. the power of the State and that of the International the same dif- 
ference that exists between the official power of the State and the 
natural activity of a club. The International is not and never will 
be anything but the organization of the unforced action of 
individuals upon the masses. The opposite is true of the State 
. and all its institutions: church, university, law courts, bureauc- 
- racy, taxation, police, and military -. . all corrupt the minds and 
will of its subjects and demand their passive obedience. . 

The State is the organized authority, domination, and power 
. the International 
> wants only their complete freedom, and calls for their revolt. But 
`` in order that this rebellion be powerful and capable enough to 
overthrow the domination of the State and the privileged classes, 
the International has to organize itself. To attain its objective, it 
employs only two means, which, if not always legal, are com- 
` pletely legitimate from the standpoint of human rights. ‘These 
two means are the dissemination of the ideas of the International 
and the natural influence of its members over the masses. 

Whoever contends that such action, being a move to create 
a new authoritarian power, threatens the freedom of the masses 
“must be a sophist or a fool: All social life is nothing but the 
incessant mutual interdependence of. individuals and of masses. 
“AN individuals, even the strongest and the most intelligent, are 
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at every moment of their lives both the producers and the prod- À 
ucts of the will and action of the masses. - 


The freedom of each individual is the ever-renewing result of ` k 


numerous material, intellectual, and moral influences of the sur- 


rounding individuals and of the society into which he is born,. °° 
_ and in which he grows up and dies. To wish to escape this influ- - ~ 
ence in the name of a transcendental, divine, absolutely self- | A 
sufficient freedom -is to condemn oneself to nonexistence; to 
forgo the exercise of this freedom upon others is to renounce all . ; ® 
social action and all expression of one’s thoughts and sentiments, = 


and to end in nothingness. Such absolute independence and such 
a freedom, the brainchild of idealists and metaphysicians, i is a 
wild absurdity. 


In human society, as in nature, every being lives only bri the. | : 
supreme principle- of the most positive intervention in the . : 


existence of every other being. The character and extent of this 


‘intervention depend upon the nature of the individual. To . 
abolish this mutual intervention would mean death. And when- ` 
we demand the freedom of the masses, we do not even dream of . * 
obliterating any. of the natural influences that any individual or - . . 


group of individuals exercise upon each other. We want only the - 
abolition of artificial, privileged, legal, and official impositions. If 
the Church and the State were private institutions, we would, 
no doubt, be against them, but we would not contest their right 
to exist. We fight them because they are organized to exploit the 
collective power of the masses by official and violent superimposi- - 
tion. If the International were to became.a State we, its most 
zealous champions, would become its most implacable enemies. 
But the point is precisely that the International cannot: 


organize itself into a State. It cannot do so because the Interna- 3 


tional, as its name implies, means the abolition of all frontiers, — 
and there can be no State without frontiers, without sovereignty. 
The universal State, the dream of the greatest despots in the 


world, has been proven by history to be unrealizable. The uni- . = 


versal State, or the People’s State, of which the German Com- 
munists dream, can therefore ey only one thing: the destruc- 
tion of the State. : 
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The International Workingmen’s Association would be 
totally devoid of meaning if it did not aim at the abolition of the 
State. It organizes the masses only to facilitate the destruction of 
the State. And how does it organize them? Not from the top 
down, not by constricting the manifold functions of society 
which reflect the diversity of labor, not by forcing the natural 
life of the masses into the straitjacket of the State, not by impos- 
ing upon them a fictitious unity. On the contrary, it organizes 
them from the bottom up, beginning with the social life of the 
masses and their real aspirations, and inducing them to group, 
harmonize, and balance their. forces in accordance with the 
_ natural diversity of their occupations and circumstances. .. . This 
is the true function of the trade union section. 

We have already said that in order to organize the masses and 
with them solidly to establish the influence of the International, 
it would be sufficient, strictly speaking, that one out of ten work- 
ers should join. . . . In moments of great political or economic 
crisis, when the rebellious instincts of the masses boil over, at a 
time when these herds of human slaves . . . rise up at last to 
throw off their yoke, they find themselves bewildered, powerless 
because they are completely unorganized. ‘They are in the moéd 
to listen to all worthwhile suggestions; ten, twenty, or thirty 
well-organized militants, acting together, knowing what they want 
and how to get it, can easily rally several hundred courageous 
activists. We saw an example of this during the Paris Commune 
[1871]. A serious organization coming to life only during the 
siege, nowhere near as strong as the situation demanded, was, 
despite these drawbacks, able to constitute a formidable power 
= with a vast resistance potential. 

What will happen when the International is better organized, 
when a great many more sections—above all, agricultural sections 
—are enrolled in its ranks, when each section triples its member- 
ship? What will happen when each and every member knows 
better than he does now the ultimate objectives and true prin- 
ciples of the International, as well as the means to insure its 
triumph? The International will have become an invincible 
power. . 
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“The Paris Commune and 


the Idea of the State 


“The Paris Commune and the Idea of the State”™ is Bakunins 
preamble to the second part of his major work The Knouto- 
Germanic Empire and the Social Revolution. The Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 is a landmark in the history of the socialist 
movement, a standard by which all socialist theory is evaluated, - 
a climactic event whose significance is still being debated. Karl 
Marx, in Civil War in France, and V. I. Lenin, in State and 
Revolution, hailed it as the model for the proletarian revolution. 
But while the Marxists and Blanquists cited it as proof of their 
theories, the anarchists maintained that the Paris Commune 
demonstrated the bankruptcy of authoritarian socialism and the 


. validity of their own approach. As James Guillaume observed, 


This [Civil War in France] is a surprising declaration of prin- 
ciples wherein Marx seems to have abandoned his own program 
and gone over to the side of the federalists [now known as the 
anarchists]. Was this a sincere conversion on the part of the author 
of Capital, or a temporary maneuver dictated by events—an appar- 
ent adhesion to the Commune to benefit from the prestige attached 
to its name? 


Arthur Müller Lehning, the editor of the massive edition of tlie 
Archives of Bakunin now being issued in the Netherlands, states 
that 
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It is an irony of history that at. the very moment when the 
battle between the authoritarians and the antiauthoritarians in the 
International reached its apogee, Marx should in effect endorse. the 
program of the antiauthoritarian tendency. . . . The Commune of 
Paris had nothing in common with the state socialism of Marx and 
was more in accord with the ideas of Proudhon and the federalist 
~- theories of Bakunin. Civil War in France is in full contradiction 
with all Marx’s writings on the question of the State."* 


Marx’s admirer and official biographer, Franz Mehring, agrees: 


_.. The opinions of the Communist Manifesto could not be 
reconciled with the praise lavished by (Civil War in France| for 
the vigorous fashion in which it began to exterminate the parasitic 
State... . Both Marx and Engels were well aware of the contradic- 
tion, and in a preface to a new edition of the Communist Mani- 
festo issued in June 1872, they revised their opinions. . . . After the 
death of Marx, Engels in fighting the Anarchists once again took 
his stand on the original basis of the Manifesto. . . . if an insur- 
rection was able to abolish the whole oppressive machinery of 
the State by a few simple decrees, was not that a confirmation 
of Bakunin’s steadfastly maintained standpoint?*? 


Bakunin did not unreservedly praise everything done by the Com 


mune, and did not hesitate to point out some of its major 
mistakes, but in contrast to some of his colleagues, he made 
_allowances for its shortcomings. ae 
From discussing the Commune, Bakunin turns to “the notion 
of the State” and outlines a stateless social order that would 
“affirm and reconcile the interests of individuals and society”—a 
harmony actively prevented by the State which sacrifices the 
many to the few. He discusses the connection between church 
and state, those twin evils institutionalizing the “lust for power, 
and his comments upon the nature of man, society, order, the 
- State, religious belief, and the concept of freedom add up to an 
outline of his main themes. ; 


Te work, like all my published work, of which there has 
not been a great deal, is an outgrowth of events. It is the natural 
continuation of my Letters to a Frenchman (September 1870), 


wherein I had the easy but painful distinction of foreseeing and -. 3 
foretelling the dire calamities which now beset France and the` . 
whole civilized world, the only cure for which is the Social ~ 


Revolution. 


My purpose now is to prove the need for such a revolution. < 


I shall review the historical development of society and what is 


now taking place in Europe, right before our eyes. Thus all those - T 


who sincerely thirst for truth can accept it and proclaim openly 
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and unequivocally the philosophical principles and practical aims -- . 


which are at the very core of what we call the Social Revolution. ` 
I know my self-imposed task is not a simple one. I might be — 
called presumptuous had I any personal motives in undertaking ` 


it. Let me assure my reader, I have none: J am not a scholar or a 


eae 


philosopher, not even a professional writer. I have not done >>> 


much writing in my life and have never written except, so to 
speak, in self-defense, and only when a passionate conviction 


forced me to overcome my instinctive dislike for any public — 
exhibition of myself. ER 
Well, then, who am I, and what is it that prompts me to pub- ©: 

~ lish this work at this time? I am an impassioned seeker of the 


truth, and as bitter an enemy of the vicious fictions used by the 
established order—an order which has profited from all the reli- 


gious, metaphysical, political, juridical, economic, and social 


infamies of all times—to brutalize and enslave the world. I am a 
fanatical lover of liberty. I consider it the only environment in 
which human intelligence, dignity, and happiness can thrive and 
develop. I do not mean that formal liberty which is dispensed, 
measured out, and regulated by the State; for this is a perennial 


the servitude of the remainder. Nor do I mean that individualist, 


egoist, base, and fraudulent liberty extolled by the school of Jean - D 


Jacgues Rousseau and every other school of bourgeois liberalism, 


which considers the rights of all, represented. by -the State, asa a 
limit for the rights of each; it always, necessarily, ends up by > >> 


reducing the rights of individuals to zero. No, I mean the only 


liberty worthy of the name, the liberty which implies the full. . 


development of all the material, intellectual, and moral capacities 


latent in every one of us; the liberty which knows no other restric- 


lie and represents nothing but the privilege of a few, based upon - os 
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tions but those set by the laws of our own nature. Consequently 
there are, properly speaking, no restrictions, since these laws are 
, not imposed upon us by any legislator from outside, alongside, or 
above ourselves. ‘These laws are subjective, inherent in ourselves; 
they constitute the very basis of our being. Instead of seeking to 
curtail them, we should see in them the real condition and the 
effective cause of our liberty—that liberty of each man which 
does not find another man’s freedom a boundary but a confirma- 
tion and vast extension of his own; liberty through solidarity, in 
equality. I mean liberty triumphant over brute force and, what 
has always been the real expression of such force, the principle 
of authority. I mean liberty which will shatter all the idols in 
heaven-and on earth and will then build a new world of mankind 
in solidarity, upon the ruins of all the churches and all the states. 

I am a convinced advocate of economic and social equality 
because I know that, without it, liberty, justice, human dignity, 
morality, and the well-being of individuals, as well as the pros- 
perity of nations, will never amount to more than a pack of lies. 
But since [ stand for liberty as the primary condition of man- 
kind, I believe that equality must be established in the world by 
the spontaneous organization of labor and the collective owner- 
ship of property by freely organized producers’ associations, and 
- by the equally spontaneous federation of communes, to replace 
the domineering paternalistic State. 

It is at this point that a fundamental division arises between 
the socialists and revolutionary collectivists on the one hand and 
the authoritarian communists who support the absolute power of 
the State on the other. Their ultimate aim is identical. Both 
equally desire to create a new social order based first on the 
organization of collective labor, inevitably imposed upon each 
and all by the natural force of events, under conditions equal for 
all, and second, upon the collective ownership of the tools of 
production. | 2 = 

The difference is only that the communists imagine they can 
attain their goal by the development and organization of the 
political power of the working classes, and chiefly of the prole- 
tariat of the cities, aided by bourgeois radicalism. The revolu- 
tionary socialists, on the other hand, believe they can succeed 
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only through the development and organization of the non- - | 
political or antipolitical social power of the working classes in 
city and country, including all men of goodwill from the upper 
classes ‘who break with their past and wish openly to join them 
and accept their revolutionary program in full. 

_ This divergence leads to a difference in tactics. The commu- 
nists believe it necessary to organize the workers’ forces in order 
to seize the political power of the State. The revolutionary social- 


ists organize for the purpose of destroying—or, to put it more- . 


politely—liquidating the State. The-communists advocate the 
principle and the practices of authority; the revolutionary social- 
ists put all their faith in liberty. Both equally favor science, . 
which 1s to eliminate superstition and take the place of religious 
faith: The former would like to impose science by force; the 
latter would try to propagate it so that human groups, once con- 


‘vinced, would organize and federalize spontaneously, freely, from - a 


the bottom up, of their own accord and true to their own inter- 
ests, never following a prearranged plan imposed upon “ignorant” 
masses by a few “superior” minds. 

_. The revolutionary. socialists hold that there is a great deal 
more practical good sense and wisdom in the instinctive aspira- 
tons and real needs of the masses than in the profound intelli- 
gence of all the doctors and guides of humanity who, after so 
many failures, still keep on trying to make men happy. The revo- > 
lutionary socialists, furthermore, believe that mankind has for too 


‘long submitted to being governed; that the cause of its troubles 


does not lie in any particular form of government but in the 
fundamental principles and the very existence of government, 
whatever form it may take. 

Finally, there is the well-known contradiction between com- 
munism as developed scientifically by:the German school and 
accepted in part by the Americans and the English, and Proud- 
honism, greatly developed and -taken to its ultimate conclusion’ 
by the proletariat of the Latin countries. Revolutionary socialism 
has just attempted its first striking and practical demonstration 
in the Paris Commune. . ne 

I am a.supporter of the Paris Commune, which, for all the 
bloodletting it suffered at the hands of monarchical and clerical 
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reaction, has nonetheless grown more enduring and more power- 
ful in the hearts and minds of Europe’s proletariat. I am its sup- 
porter, above all, because it was a bold, clearly formulated 
negation of the State. 
It is immensely significant that this rebellion against the 
State has taken place in France, which had been hitherto the 
land of political centralization par excellence, and that it was 
precisely Paris, the leader and the fountainhead of the great 
French civilization, which took the initiative in the Commune. 
_ Paris, casting aside her crown and enthusiastically proclaiming 
her own defeat in order to give life and liberty to France, to 
‘Europe, to the entire world; Paris reaffirming her historic power 
of leadership, showing to all the enslaved peoples (and are there 
-any masses that are not slaves?) the only road to emancipation 
and health; Paris inflicting a mortal blow upon the political 
traditions of bourgeois radicalism and giving a real basis to 
revolutionary socialism against the reactionaries of France and 
Europe! Paris shrouded in her own ruins, to give the solemn lie 
to triumphant reaction; saving, by her own disaster, the honor 
and the future of France, and proving to mankind that if life, 
intelligence, and moral strength have departed from the upper 
classes, they have been preserved in their power and promises in 
the proletariat! Paris inaugurating the new era of the definitive 
and complete emancipation of the masses and their real solidarity 
across state frontiers; Paris destroying nationalism and erecting 
the religion of humanity upon its ruins; Paris proclaiming herself 
humanitarian and atheist, and replacing divine fictions with the 
great realities of social life and faith in science, replacing the lies 
and inequities of the old morality with the principles of liberty, 
justice, equality, and fraternity, those eternal bases of all human 
morality! Paris heroic, rational and confident, confirming her 
strong faith in the destinies of mankind by her own glorious 
downfall, her death; passing down her faith, in all its power, to 
the generations to come! Paris, drenched in the blood of her 
noblest children—this is humanity itself, crucified by the united 
international reaction of Europe, under the direct inspiration of 
all the Christian churches and that‘high priest of iniquity, the 
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Pope. But the coming international revolution, expressing the 
solidarity of the peoples, shall be the resurrection. of Paris. 
This is the true meaning, and these are the immense, bene- 


ficent results of two months which encompassed the life and-. - a 


death of the ever memorable Paris Commune. 


The Paris Commune lasted too short a time, and its internal 


development was too hampered by the mortal struggle it had to 


engage in against the Versailles reaction to allow it at least to. ~ 


formulate, if not apply, its socialist program theoretically. We 
must realize, too, that the majority of the members of the Com- 
mune were not socialists, properly speaking. If they appeared to 
be, it was because. they were drawn in this direction by the 
irresistible course of events, the nature of the situation, the neces- 
sities of their position, rather than through personal conviction. 


. The socialists were a tiny minority—there were, at most, fourteen - 


or fifteen of them; the rest were Jacobins. But, let us make it 
clear, there are Jacobins and Jacobins. ‘There are Jacobin lawyers 
and doctrinaires, like Mr. Gambetta; their positivist . . . presump- 
tuous, despotic, and legalistic republicanism had repudiated the 


old revolutionary faith, leaving nothing of Jacobinism but its 


cult of unity and authority, and delivered the people of France 
over.to the Prussians, and later still to native-born reactionaries. 
And there are Jacobins who are frankly revolutionaries, the 
heroes, the last sincere representatives of the democratic faith of. 
1793; able to sacrifice both their well-armed unity and authority 
rather than submit their conscience to the insolence of the reac- 
tion. These magnanimous Jacobins led naturally by Delescluze,”° 
a great soul and a great character, desire the triumph of the 
Revolution above everything else; and since there is no revolution 
without the masses, and since the masses nowadays reveal an 
instinct for socialism and can only make an economic and social 
revolution, the Jacobins of good faith, letting themselves be _ 
impelled increasingly by the logic of the revolutionary movement, — 


-will end up becoming socialists in spite of themselves. 


This precisely was the situation in which the Jacobins who 
participated in the Paris Commune found themselves. Deles- 
cluze, and many others with him, signed programs and procla- 
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mations whose general import and promise were of a positively 
-socialist nature. However, in spite of their good faith and all their 
goodwill, they were merely socialists impelled by outward cir- 
‘cumstances rather than by an inward conviction; they lacked the 
_time and even the capacity to overcome and subdue many of 
their own bourgeois prejudices which were contrary to their 
newly acquired socialism. One can understand that, trapped in 
this internal struggle, they could never go beyond generalities or 
take any of those decisive measures that would end their soli- 
. darity and all their contacts with the bourgeois world forever. 
This was a great misfortune for the Commune and for these 
men. They were paralyzed, and they paralyzed the Commune. 
Yet we cannot blame them. Men are not transformed overnight; 
they do not change their natures or their habits at will. They 
proved their sincerity by letting themselves be killed for the 
_ Commune. Who would dare ask more of them? 
| They are no more to be blamed. than the people of Paris, 


-under whose influence they. thought and acted. The people were . 


socialists more by instinct than by reflection. All their aspirations 
are in the highest degree socialist but their ideas, or rather their 
- traditional expressions, are not. The proletariat of the great cities 
of France, and even of Paris, still cling to many Jacobin prej- 
udices, and to many dictatorial and governmental concepts. The 
_ cult of authority—the fatal result of religious education, that 
- historic source of all evils, deprivations, and servitude—has not 
yet been completely eradicated in them. This is so true that even 
the most intelligent children of the people, the most convinced 
socialists, have not freed themselves completely of these ideas. 
If you rummage around a bit in their minds, you will find the 
. Jacobin, the advocate of government, cowering in a dark corner, 
humble but not quite dead. ; i 
And, too, the small group of convinced socialists who m 
pated in the Commune were in a very difficult position. While 
` they felt the lack of support from the great masses of the people 
of Paris, and while the organization of the International Asso- 
ciation, itself imperfect, compromised hardly a few thousand 


`- persons, they had to keep up a daily struggle against the Jacobin 


T i majority. In the midst of the conflict, they had to feed and pro- 
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vide work for several thousand workers, organize and arm them, 
and keep a sharp lookout for the doings of the reactionaries. All 


this in an immense city like Paris, besieged, facing the threat of i ` 
starvation, and a prey to all the shady intrigues of the reaction; © -` 


which managed to- establish itself in Versailles with the per- 


mission and by the grace of the Prussians. They had to set upa- ` 
‘revolutionary government and army against the government and 
_army of Versailles; in order to fight the monarchist and clerical 


reaction they were compelled to organize themselves in a Jacobin ` 
manner, forgetting or sacrificing the first conditions of revolu- 
tionary socialism. 


In this confusing. situation, it was natural that the Jacobins, ` a 


the strongest section, constituting the majority of the Commune, 
who also possessed a highly developed political instinct, the tradi- 
tion and practice of governmental organization, should have-had _ 
the upper hand over the socialists. It is a matter of surprise that 
they did not press their advantage more than they did; that they ; 
did. not give a fully Jacobin character to the Paris insurrection; 


that, on the contrary, they let themselves be carried along into Be tee 


social revolution. 
I know that many socialists, very logical in their theory, 


blame our Paris friends for not having acted sufficiently as social- . as 
ists in their revolutionary practice. The yelping pack of the bour- ` 


geois press, on the other hand, accuse them of having followed 
their program too faithfully. Let us forget, for a moment, the 


‘ignoble denunciations of that press. I want to call the attention - 


of the strictest theoreticians of proletarian emancipation to the . 


fact that they are unjust to our.Paris brothers, for between the ` 


most correct theories and their practical application lies an 
enormous distance which cannot be bridged in a few days. Who-. 

ever had the pleasure of knowing Varlin,” for instance (to name 
just one man whose death is certain), knows that he and his 


friends were guided by profound, passionate, and well-considered `. 


socialist convictions. These were men whose ardent zeal, devotion, 

and good faith had never been questioned by those who had 
known them. Yet, precisely because they were men of good 
faith, they were filled with self-distrust in the face of the immense 
task to which they had devoted their minds and their lives; they 
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thought too little of themselves! And they were convinced that 
in the Social Revolution, diametrically opposite to a political 
revolution in this as in other ways, individual action was to be 
almost nil, while the spontaneous action of the masses had to be 
everything. All that individuals can do is formulate, clarify, and 
propagate ideas expressing the instinctive desires of the people, 


and contribute their constant efforts to the revolutionary organi- 


zation of the natural powers of the masses. This and nothing 
more; all the rest can be accomplished only by the people them- 
_ selves, Otherwise we would end up with a political dictatorship— 
the reconstitution of the State, with all its privileges, inequalities, 
and oppressions; by taking a devious but inevitable path we 
- would come to reestablish the political, social, and.economic 
slavery of the masses. 
Varlin and all his friends, like all sincere socialists, and gen- 
erally like all workers born and bred among the people, shared. 
this perfectly legitimate feeling of caution toward the continuous 
activity of one and the same group of individuals and against the 
domination exerted by superior personalities. And since they were 
just and fair-minded men above all else, they turned this fore- 
sight, this mistrust, against themselves as much as against other 
persons. : | 
- Contrary to the belief of authoritarian communists—which I 
_ deem completely wrong—that a social revolution must be decreed 
and organized either by a dictatorship or by a constituent assem- 
bly emerging from a political revolution, our friends, the Paris 
socialists, believed that revolution could neither be made nor 
brought to its full development except by the spontaneous and 
continued action of the masses, the groups and the associations 
_of the people. 


Our Paris friends were right a thousand times over. In fact, 


where is the mind, brilliant as it may be, or—if.we speak of a col- 
lective dictatorship, even if it were formed of several hundred 
individuals endowed with superior mentalities—where are the 
intellects powerful enough to embrace the infinite multiplicity 
and diversity of real interests, aspirations, wishes, and needs 
which sum up the collective will of the people? And to invent a 
social organization that will not be a Procrustean bed upon which 
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the violence of the State will more or less overtly force unhappy 
society to stretch out? It has always been thus, and it is exactly 
this old system of organization by force that the Social Revolu- 
tion should end by granting full liberty to the masses, the groups, 
the communes, the associations and to the individuals as well; 
by destroying once and for all the historic cause of all violence, 
which is the power and indeed the mere existence of the State: 
Its fall will bring down with it all the inequities of the law and 
all the lies of the various religions, since both law and religion 
have never been anything but the compulsory consecration, ideal 
and real, of all violence represented, guaranteed, and protected 
by the State. l 
It is obvious that liberty will never be given to humanity, and 
that the real interests of society, of all groups, local associations, 
and individuals who make up society will never be satisfied until 
there are no longer any states. It is obvious that all the so-called 
general interests of society, which the State is supposed to repre- 
sent and which are in reality just a general and constant negation 
of the true interests of regions, communes, associations, and indi- 
viduals subject to the State, are a mere abstraction, a fiction, a 
lie. The State is like a vast slaughterhouse or an enormous ceme- 
tery, where all the real aspirations, all the living forces of a 
country enter generously and happily, in the shadow of that 
abstraction, to let themselves be slain and buried. And just.as no 
abstraction exists for and by itself, having no legs to stand on, no 
arms to create with, no stomach to digest the mass of victims 
delivered to it, it is likewise clear that the celestial or religious 
abstraction, God, actually represents the very real interests of a 
privileged class, the ċlergy, while its terrestrial complement, that 
political abstraction, the State, represents the no less real inter- 
ests of the exploiting class which tends to absorb all the others— 
the bourgeoisie. As. the clergy has always been divisive, and now- 
adays tends to separate men even further into a very powerful 
and wealthy minority and a subjected and rather wretched major- 
ity, so likewise the bourgeoisie, with its various social and political 
organizations in industry, agriculture, banking, and commerce, as 
well as in all administrative, financial, judiciary, education, 
police, and military functions of the State tend increasingly to 
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weld all of these into a really dominant oligarchy on the one 
hand, and on the other hand into an enormous mass of more or 
less hopeless creatures, defrauded creatures who live in a per- 
 petual illusion, steadily and inevitably pushed down into the 
proletariat by the irresistible force of the present economic 
development, and reduced to serving as.blind tools of this all- 
powerful oligarchy. | 

The abolition of the Church and the State should be the first 
and indispensable condition for the real enfranchisement of 
society which can-and should reorganize itself, not from the top 
down according to an ideal plan dressed up by wise men or 
scholars nor by decrees promulgated by some dictatorial power 
or even by a national assembly elected through universal suffrage. 
Such a system, as I have already said, would inevitably lead to 
the creation of a new state and, consequently, to the formation 
of a ruling aristocracy, that is, an entire class of persons who have 
‘nothing in common with the masses. And, of course, this class 
would exploit and subject the masses, under the pretext of serv- 

‘ing the common welfare or saving the State. 

The future social organization should be carried out from the 
bottom up, by the free association or federation of workers, 
starting with the associations, then going on to the communes, 
the regions, the nations, and, finally, culminating in a great inter- 
national and universal federation. It is only then that the true, 


life-giving social order of liberty and general welfare will come 


into being, a social order which, far from restricting, will affirm 
and reconcile the interests of individuals and of society. 
It is said that the harmony and universal solidarity of indi- 
- viduals with society can never be attained in practice because 
_ their interests, being antagonistic, can never be reconciled. To 
this objection I reply that if these interests have never as yet 
come to mutual accord, it was because the State has sacrificed 
the interests of the majority for the benefit of a privileged 
minority. That is why this famous incompatibility, this conflict 
of personal interests with those of society, is nothing but a 
fraud, a political lie, born of the theological lie which invented 
the doctrine of original sin in order to dishonor man and destroy 
his self-respect. The same false idea concerning irreconcilable 
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interests was also fostered by the dreams of metaphysics which, 
as we know, is close kin to theology. Metaphysics, failing to 
recognize the social character of human nature, looked upon 


- society as a mechanical and purely artificial aggregate of indi- - 


viduals, suddenly brought together in the name of some formal 
or secret compact concluded freely or under the influence of a 
superior power. Before uniting in society, these individuals, 
endowed with some sort of immortal soul, enjoyed complete 
liberty, according to the metaphysicians. We are convinced that 
all the wealth of man’s intellectual, moral, and material develop- 
ment, as well as his apparent independence, is the product of his 
life in society. Outside society, not only would he not be a free 
man, he would not even become genuinely human, a being 


_ conscious of himself, the only being who thinks and speaks. Only -` 


the combination of intelligence and collective labor was able to 
force man out of that savage and brutish state which constituted 
his original nature, or rather the starting point for his further 
development. We are profoundly convinced that the entire life 
of men—their interests, tendencies, needs, illusions, even stupidi- 
ties, as well as every bit of violence, injustice, and seemingly 
voluntary activity—merely represent the result of inevitable soci- 
etal forces. People cannot reject the idea of mutual independence, . 


‘nor can they deny the reciprocal influence and uniformity exhib- 


iting the manifestations of external nature. F 

In nature herself, this marvelous correlation and interdepend- 
ence of phenomena certainly is not produced_without struggle. 
On the contrary, the harmony of the forces of nature appears 
only as the result of a continual struggle, which is the real condi- 
tion of life and of movement. In nature, as in society, order with- 
out struggle is death. 

If order is natural and possible in the universe, it is only 
because the universe is not governed according to some preimag- 
ined system imposed by a supreme will. ‘The theological hypoth- 
esis of divine legislation leads to an obvious absurdity, to the 
negation not only of all order but of nature herself. Natural laws 
are real only in that they are inherent in nature; that is, they ate 
not established by any authority. These laws are but simple 
manifestations, or rather continuous variations, of the uniformi- 
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+. ties constituting what we call “nature.” Human intelligence and 
-~ - its science have observed them, have checked them experiment- 


ally, assembled them into a system and called them laws. But 
nature as such knows no laws. She acts unconsciously; she repre- 
` sents in herself the infinite variety of phenomena which appear 
cand repeat themselves inevitably. This inevitability of action is 


>- the reason the universal order can and does exist. 


Such an order is also apparent in human society, which 
seems to have evolved in an allegedly antinatural way but actu- 
_ally is determined by the natural animal’s needs and his capacity 
for. thinking that have contributed a special element to his 
.. development—a completely natural element, by the way, in the 
sense that men, like everything that exists, represent the material 
product of the union and action of natural forces. This special 
element is reason, the capacity for generalization and abstraction, 
thanks to which man is able to project himself in his thought, 
examining and observing himself like a strange, external object. 
By lifting himself in thought above himself, and above the 
world around him, he reaches the representation of perfect 
abstraction, the absolute void. And this absolute is nothing less 
than his capacity for abstraction, -which disdains all that exists 


'. . and finds its repose in attaining complete negation. This is the 


ultimate limit of the highest abstraction of the mind; this abso- 
lute nothingness is God. 

This is the meaning and the historical foundation of every 
theological doctrine. As they did not understand the nature and 
the material causes of their own thinking, and did not even 
grasp the conditions or natural laws underlying such thinking, 
_. these early men and early societies had not the slightest suspicion 

- that their absolute notions were simply the result of their own 
capacity for formulating abstract ideas. Hence they viewed these 
ideas, drawn from nature, as real objects, next to which nature 
herself ceased to amount to anything. They began to worship 
their fictions, their improbable notions of the absolute, and to 
honor them. But since they felt the need of giving some concrete 
form to the abstract idea of nothingness or of God, they created 
~ the concept of divinity and, furthermore, endowed it with all the 


= qualities and powers, good and evil, which they found only in 
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nature and in society. Such was the origin and historical develop- 

ment of all religions, from fetishism on down to Christianity. e 
We do not intend to undertake a study of the history of 

religious, theological, and metaphysical absurdities or to discuss 


the procession of all the divine incarnations and visions created > 


by centuries of barbarism. We all know that superstition. brought - 
disaster and caused rivers of blood and tears to flow. All these 
revolting aberrations of poor mankind were historical, inevitable ~~ 
stages in the normal growth and evolution of social organizations. — 
Such aberrations engendered the fatal idea, which dominated 
men’s imagination, that the universe was governed by a super- 
natural power and will. Centuries came and went, and societies 


grew accustomed to this idea to such an extent that they finally . - 


destroyed any urge toward or capacity to achieve further progress 
which arose in their midst. E 

The lust for power of a few individuals originally, and of 
several social classes later, established slavery and conquest as the - | 
dominant principle, and implanted this terrible idea of divinity 
in the heart of society. Thereafter no society was viewed as feas: 
ible without these two institutions, the Church and the State, at - 
its base. ‘These two social scourges are defended by all- their 
doctrinaire apologists. | 

No sooner did these institutions appear in the world than 


two ruling classes—the priests and the aristocrats—promptly . 7 


organized themselves and lost no time in indoctrinating the 
enslaved people with the idea of the utility, indispensability, and 
sacredness of the Church and of the State. 


» 
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Letter to La Liberté 


This long letter to La Liberté (dated October 5, 1872), 
never completed and never sent, was written about a month 
after the expulsion of Bakunin and Guillaume from the Inter- 
national by the Hague Congress of September 2-7, 1872. In 


_ > extract I, Bakunin protests Marx’s high-handed procedure and 


“the sentence of excommunication just pronounced against me”; 
he also sums up the fundamental disagreements between the two 
opposing tendencies in the International, as well as his posi- 
tion on Marx’s theories of revolutionary dictatorship, the tran- 
_ sitional period, provisional governments, constituent assemblies, 
and related themes. 

Extract II” offers a condensed and acute critique of prac- 
tically the whole range of Marxist theory of history, economic 
determinism, the nature of the State, parliamentary action, the 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” urban workers and rural masses, 
the possibilities of revolution in “advanced” and “backward” 
countries, etc. Bakunin also outlines the difference between the 
anarchist and Marxist conceptions of freedom and social co- 
hesion, as well as the federalist-decentralized versus centralized 
statist form of organization. 


I 
To the Editors of La Liberté 


Gentlemen: . 
Since you published the sentence of excommunication which 
the Marxian Congress of the Hague has just pronounced against 
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me, you will surely, in all fairness, publish my reply. Here it is. 

The triumph of Mr. Marx and his group has been complete. 
Being sure of a majority which they had been long preparing and 
organizing with a great deal of skill and care, if not with much 
respect for the principles of morality, truth, and justice as often. 
found in their speeches and so seldom in their actions, the Marx- 
ists took off their masks. And, as befits men who love power, and 
always in the name of that sovereignty of the people which will, 
from now on, serve as a stepping-stone for all those who aspire 
to govern the masses, they have brazenly decreed their dictator- 
ship over the members of the International. 

If the International were less sturdy and deeply rooted, if it 
had been based, as they imagine, only upon the formally organ- 
ized official leadership and not on the real solidarity of the effec- 
tive interests and aspirations of the proletariat of all the countries 
of the civilized world, on the free and spontaneous federation of 
workers’ sections and associations, independent of any govern- 
ment control, the decrees of this pernicious Hague Congress, a 


far too indulgent and faithful incarnation of the Marxist theories. - | 
and practice, would have sufficed to kill it. They would have ~ 


reduced to ridicule and odium this magnificent association, in the 
foundation of which, I am pleased to state, Mr. Marx had taken 
an intelligent and energetic part. 

A state, a government, a universal dictatorship! ‘The dreams ° 
of Gregory VII, Boniface VII, Charles V, and the Napoleons 
reappearing in new forms, but ever with the same claims, in the 
Social Democratic camp! Can one imagine anything more bur- 
lesque and at the same time more revolting? To claim that a 
group of individuals, even the most intelligent and best-inten- 
tioned, would be capable of becoming the mind, the soul, the 
directing and unifying will of the revolutionary movement and 
the economic organization of the proletariat of all lands—this is 
such heresy against common sense and historical experience that ` 
one wonders how a man as intelligent as Mr. Marx could have | 
conceived it! 

The popes at least fad the excuse of possessing absolute 
truth, which they stated they held in their hands by the grace of - 
the Holy Ghost and in which they were supposed to believe. Mr. — 


=- Marx has no such excuse, and I shall not insult him by suggest- 
* ing that he imagines he has scientifically invented something 
“that comes close to absolute truth. But from the moment that 
=> absolute truth is eliminated, there can be no infallible dogma 
+| “for the International, and, consequently, no official political or 


= + -economic theory, and our congresses should never assume the role. 


“=. of ecumenical councils which proclaim obligatory principles for 
>. all their members and believers to follow. 


There is but one law that is really obligatory upon all the - 


= members, individuals, sections, and federations of the Interna- 
Be tional, for all of which this law is the true and the only basis. In 
its most complete form with all its consequences and applica- 
tions, this law advocates the international solidarity of workers 
` of all trades and all countries in their economic struggle against 
the exploiters of labor. The living unity of the International 
-=- resides solely in the real organization of this’ solidarity by the 
_: spontaneous action of the workers’ groups and by the absolutely 
=. free federation of the masses of workers of all languages and all 
~: nations, all the more powerful because it is free; the International 
cannot be unified by decrees and under the whip of any sort of 

- government whatsoever. 
ae Who can entertain any doubt that out of this ever- growing 
<- organization of the. militant solidarity of the proletariat against 


bourgeois exploitation there will issue forth the political struggle ` 


of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie? Both the Marxists and 
ourselves are in unanimous agreement on this point. But here a 
question comes up which-separates us completely from the 

- Marxists. 
as © We believe that the policy of the proletariat, necessarily 
-= revolutionary, should have the destruction of the State for its 
aie immediate and only goal. We cannot understand how one can 
-o speak of international solidarity when there is a wish to preserve 
_ the State, unless one dreams of the Universal State, that is, of 
-> > universal slavery, such as the great emperors and popes dreamed 
ee of. For the State is, by its very nature, a breach of this solidarity 
=" “and hence a permanent cause of war. Nor can we understand 
=. how anyone could speak of the liberty of the proletariat, or the 
. real emancipation of the masses, within the State and by the 
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only within the masses; that when it is concentrated in the hands. - 


. enlarging upon it. The Marxists profess quite contrary ideas. As ` 


 eignty of the masses upon whom they bestow the honor of bey- - 


called People’s State (Volksstaat). 


State. State means domination, and any domination presupposes 
the subjugation of the masses and, consequently, their ee 
tion for the benefit of some ruling minority. : 

We do not accept, even for the purposes of a revolutionary ` 
transition, national Conventions, constituent assemblies, provi- : 
sional governments, or so-called revolutionary dictatorships, be- ` 
cause we are convinced that revolution is sincere and permanent: ; 


of a few ruling individuals, it inevitably and immediately turns : 
into reaction. Such is our belief; this is not the proper time for- 


befits good Germans, they are worshippers of the power of the’. 
State, and are necessarily also the prophets of political and social ` 
discipline, champions of the social order built from the top- 
down, always in the name of universal suffrage and the sover- 


ing their leaders, their elected masters. The Marxists admit of no `: 
other emancipation but that which they expect from their o 


- Between the Marxists and ourselves there is an abyss. They E 
are the governmentalists; we are the anarchists, in spite.of it all. 

Such are the two principal political tendencies which at 
present separate the International into two camps. On one side | 
there is nothing, properly speaking, but Germany; on the other. - 
we find, in varying degrees, Italy, Spain, the Swiss Jura, a. large 
part of France, Belgium, Holland, and in the very near future, ~ 
the Slav peoples. These two tendencies came into direct.confron--. - 
tation at the Hague Congress, and, thanks to Mr. Marx’s great, - 
tactical skill, thanks.to the thoroughly artificial organization of 
his last congress, the Germanic tendency has prevailed. - E 

Does this mean that the obnoxious question has been © 
resolved? It was not even properly discussed; the majority, having `: 
voted like a well-drilled regiment, crushed all discussions under | í 
its vote. Thus the contradiction still remains, sharper and more x 
alarming than ever, and Mr. Marx himself, intoxicated as-he may. E 
be by his victory, can hardly imagine that he has disposed of it. 
at so small a price. And if he did, for a moment, entertain such - - 
a foolish hope, he must have been promptly undeceived by the 
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united stand of the delegates from the Jura, Spain, Belgium, and 
- Holland (not to mention Italy, which did not even deign to send 
delegates to this so blatantly fraudulent congress), a protest quite 
moderate in tone, yet all the more powerful and deeply signif- 
icant. 

But what is to be done today? Today, since solution and 


reconciliation in the field of politics are impossible, we should 


practice mutual toleration, granting to each country the incon- 
testable right to follow whatever political tendencies it may prefer 
or find most suitable for its own particular situation. Conse- 
quently, by rejecting all political questions from the obligatory 
program of the International, we should seek to strengthen the 

unity of this great association solely in the field of economic 
solidarity. Such solidarity unites us while political questions 
inevitably separate us. 

That is where the real unity of the International lies; in the 
common economic aspirations and the spontaneous movement 
of the masses of all the countries—not in any government what- 
soever nor in any uniform political theory imposed upon these 
masses by a general congress. This is so obvious that one would 
have to be dazzled by the passion for power to fail to understand 
TEs | 

I could understand how crowned or uncrowned despots 
might have dreamed of holding the sceptered world in their 
hands. But what can one say of a friend of the proletariat, a 
revolutionary who claims he truly desires the emancipation of 
the masses, when he poses as a director and supreme arbiter of 
all the revolutionary movements that may arise in different 
‘countries and dares to dream of subjecting the proletariat to one 
single idea hatched in his own brain? 

I believe that Mr. Marx is an earnest revolutionary, though 
not always a very consistent one, and that he really desires the 
_ revolt of the masses. And I wonder how he fails to see how the 
establishment of a universal dictatorship, collective or individual, 
a dictatorship that would in one way or another perform the task 
of chief engineer of the world revolution, regulating and direct- 
ing an insurrectionary movement of the masses in all countries 
pretty much as one would run a machine—that the establishment 
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of such a dictatorship would be enough of itself to kill the revolu- = 
tion, to paralyze and distort all popular movements. £ 
Where is the man, where is the group of individuals, however 
great their genius, who would dare flatter themselves that they | 
alone could encompass and understand the infinite multitude of _ 
diverse interests, tendencies, and activities in each country, in’ > 
each province, in each locality, in each profession and craft, and: 
which in their immense aggregate are united, but not regimented, - 
by certain fundamental principles and by a great common aspira- __ 
tion, the same aspiration [economic equality without loss of. 
autonomy] which, having sunk deep into the conscience of the 
masses, will constitute the future Social Revolution? 
And what can one think of an International Congress which, 
in the alleged interest of this revolution, imposes on the prole- 
tariat of the whole civilized world a government invested with- 


- dictatorial power, with the inquisitorial and pontifical right to 


suspend the regional federations of the International and shut. - 


out whole nations in the name of an alleged official principle | 


which is in fact only the idea of Marx, transformed by the vote of ` 
a fictitious majority into an absolute truth? What can one think... 
of a Congress which, to render its folly. even more glaring, rele- .. 


gates to America this dictatorial government [the General Coun: = 


cil of the International] composed of men who, though probably ` 
honest, -are ignorant, obscure, absolutely unknown even to the ~ 
Congress itself? Our enemies, the bourgeoisie, would be right if - 
they mocked the Congress and maintained that the International‘ 
Workingmen’s Association combats existing tyranny only to set - 
up a new tyranny over itself; that in rightfully trying to replace 7 
old absurdities, it creates new ones! k 


Il 


“Why men like Messrs. Marx and Engels should be indispen- ee 
sable to the partisans of a program consecrating political power 
and opening the door to all their ambitions is understandable. ` 
Since there will be political power, there will necessarily be sub- 
jects, who will be forced to obey, for without obedience there _ 


can be no power. One may object that they will obey not men ~ 
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but the laws which they have themselves made. But to that I 
reply that everybody knows how people make these laws and set 
up standards of obedience to these laws even in the most demo- 

‘cratic and free countries. Anyone not involved in a party which 
takes fiction for reality will remember that even in these countries 
the people obey not the laws made by themselves but the laws 
made in their name; and that their obedience to these laws can 
never be anything but obedience to the arbitrary will of some 
tutelary and governing minority, or, in a word, a voluntary 
servitude. 

We revolutionary anarchists who sincerely want full popular 
emancipation view with repugnance another expression in this 
program: it is the designation of the proletariat, the workers, as 
a class and not a mass. Do you know what this signifies? It is no 
more nor less than. the aristocratic rule of the factory workers and 
of the cities over the millions who constitute the rural proletariat, 
- who, in the anticipations of the German Social Democrats, will 
_in effect become the subjects of their so-called People’s State. 
“Class,” “power,” “state” are three-inseparable terms, one of 
which presupposes the other two, and which boil down to this: 
` the political subjection and economic exploitation of the masses. 


_ The Marxists think that just as in the eighteenth century the ` 


bourgeoisie dethroned the nobility in order to take its place and 
gradually absorb and then share with it the domination and 
exploitation of the workers in the cities as well as in the country- 
side, so the proletariat in the cities is exhorted to dethrone and 
absorb the bourgeoisie, and then jointly dominate and’exploit the 
land workers. . . . 
Though differing with us in this respect, they do not entirely 
reject our program. They only reproach us for wanting to hasten, 
to outstrip the slow march of history, and for ignoring the scien- 
~ tific law of successive revolutions in inevitable stages. Having 
proclaimed in their works of philosophical analysis of the past 
that the bloody defeat of the insurgent peasants of Germany and 
the triumph of the despotic states in the sixteenth century con- 
_ stituted a great revolutionary move forward, they now have the 


nerve to call for the establishment of a new despotism, allegedly 
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for the benefit of the urban workers and to the detriment of the 
toilers in the countryside. 

This same logic leads the Marxists directly and fatally to what. 
we call bourgeois socialism and to the conclusion of a new polit-_ 
ical pact between the bourgeois who are “radicals,” or who are 
forced to become such, and the “intelligent,” “respectable” 
bourgeoisified minority of city workers, to the detriment of the 
proletarian masses, not only in the country but also in the cities. 

Such is the meaning of workers’ candidacies to the parlia- - 
ments of existing states, and of the conquest of political power. 
Is it not clear that the popular nature of such power will never be 
anything but a fiction? It will obviously be impossible for hun- 
dreds or even tens of thousands or indeed only a few thousand 
to exercise this power effectively. They will necessarily have to 
exercise power by proxy, to entrust this power to a group of men ~ 
elected to represent them and govern them. . . . After a few brief 
moments of freedom or revolutionary euphoria, these new citi- 
zens of a new state will awake to find themselves again the 
pawns and victims of the new power clusters. . 

I am fully confident that in a few years even the Ceran 
workers will go the way that seems best to them, provided they 
allow us the same liberty. We even recognize the possibility that 
their history, their particular nature, their state of civilization, 
and their whole situation today impel them to follow this path. 
Let the German, American, and English toilers and those of — 
other nations march with the same energy toward the destruction 
of ali political power, liberty for all, and a natural respect for that 
liberty; such are the essential conditions of international soli- 
darity. 

To support his program for the conquest of political power, 
Marx has a very special theory, which is but the logical conse- 
quence of his whole system. He holds that the political condition 
of each country is always the product and the faithful expression 
of its economic situation; to change the former it is necessary 
only to transform the latter. ‘Therein lies the whole secret of his- 
toric evolution according to Marx: He takes no account of other — 
factors in history, such as the ever-present reaction of political, 
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juridical, and religious institutions on the economic situation. 
_ He says: “Poverty produces political slavery, the State.” But he 
- does not allow this expression to be tvrned around, to say: “Polit- 


ie ical slavery, the State, reproduces in its turn, and maintains 
poverty as a condition for its own existence; so that to destroy ~ 


|? 


poverty, it is necessary to destroy the State!” And strangely 
enough, Marx, who forbids his disciples to consider political 
slavery, the State, as a real cause of poverty, commands his dis- 
ciples in the Social Democratic party to consider the conquest of 
political power as the absolutely necessary preliminary condition 
_ for economic emancipation! 

[We insert here a paragraph from Bakunin’s speech at the 
September 1869 Congress of the International, giving another 
-objection to Marx’s theory of economic determinism: | 

. The report of the General Council of the International 
[drawn.up by Marx] says that the judicial fact being nothing but 
the consequence of the economic fact, it 1s therefore necessary 
-to transform the latter in order to eliminate the former. It.is 
incontestable that what has been called juridical or political 


`= _ tight in history has always been the expression and the product 
~~ of an accomplished fact. But it is also incontestable that after 


having been the effect of acts or facts previously accomplished, 
this right causes in its turn further effects, becoming itself a very 


_ real and powerful fact which must be eliminated if one desires 


- an order of things different from the existing one. It is thus that 


- the right of inheritance, after having been the natural conse- 


quence of the violent appropriation of natural and social wealth, 
becomes later the basis for the political state and the juridical 
family, which guarantees and sanctions private property. . 


_ Likewise, Marx completely ignores a most important clement 
in the historic development of humanity, that is, the tempera- - 


- ment and particular character of each race and each people, a 
temperament and a character which are themselves the natural 
‘product of a multitude of ethnological, climatological, economic, 
and historic causes, but which exercise, even apart from and 
independent of the economic conditions of each country, a con- 


- - siderable influence on its destinies and even on the development 


~~. of its economic forces. Among these elements, and these so-called 
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natural traits, there is one whose action is completely decisive in 
the particular history of each people; it is the intensity of the 
spirit. of revolt, and by that I mean the token of liberty with 
which a people is endowed or which. it has conserved: This 
instinct is a fact which is completely primordial and animalistic; 
one finds it in different degrees. in every living being, and the 
energy and vital power of each is to be measured by its intensity. 


. In Man this instinct, in addition to the economic needs which -~ 
urge him on, becomes the most powerful agent of total human ~~~: 


emancipation. And since it is a matter of temperament rather - 
than intellectual and moral culture, although these ordinarily 
complement each other, it sometimes happens that civilized peo- 
ples possess it only in a feeble degree, either because they have. 
exhausted it during their previous development, or have been 
depraved by their civilization, or possibly because they were 
originally less fully endowed with it than other peoples. . 

The reasoning of Marx ends in absolute contradiction. Taking 
into account only the economic question, he insists that only the ~- 
most advanced countries, those in which capitalist production 
has attained greatest development, are the most capable of mak-- 
ing social revolution. These civilized countries, to the exclusion 
of all others, are the only ones destined to initiate and carry 
through this revolution. This revolution will ‘expropriate either 
by peaceful, gradual, or by violent means, the present property | 


owners and capitalists. To appropriate all the landed property _ | 


and capital, and to carry out its extensive economic and political 
programs, the revolutionary State will have to be very powerful . 
and highly centralized. The State will administer and direct the . 
cultivation of the land, by means of its salaried officials com- _ 
manding armies of rural workers organized and disciplined for 
this purpose. At the same time, on the ruins of the existing 
banks, it will establish a single state bank which will finance all - ° 
labor and national commerce. 

It is readily apparent how such a seemingly simple plan of 
organization can excite the imagination of the workers, who are 
as eager for justice as they are for freedom; and who foolishly 
imagine that the one can exist without the other; as if, in order 
to conquer and consolidate justice and equality, one could 
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‘ depend on the efforts of others, particularly on governments, 
regardless of how they may be elected or controlled, to speak and 


act for the people! For the proletariat this will, in reality, be | 
_ nothing but a barracks: a regime, where regimented workingmen 
~. and women will sleep, wake, work, and live to the beat of a 


 - drum; where the shrewd and educated will be granted govern- 


.- ment privileges; and where the mercenary-minded, attracted by 


` the immensity of the international speculations of the state bank, 
will find a vast field for lucrative, underhanded dealings. 

There will be slavery within this state, and abroad there will 
be war without truce, at least until the “inferior” races, Latin and 


Slav, tired of bourgeois civilization, no longer resign themselves | 
to the subjection of a State, which will be even more despotic 


= ‘than the former State, although it calls itself a People’s State. 
The Social Revolution, as envisioned and hoped for by the 
Latin and Slav workers, is infinitely broader in scope than that 


advanced by the German or Marxist program. For them it is. 


not a question of the emancipation of the working class, parsi- 


moniously doled out and realizable only in the remote future, but 


rather the completed and real emancipation of all workers, not 
only in some but in all nations, “developed” and “undeveloped.” 
And the first watchword of this emancipation can be none other 
_than freedom. Not the bourgeois political freedom so extolled 


and recommended as the first step in the conquest of full free-. 


dom by Marx and his followers, but a broad human freedom, a 


freedom destroying all the dogmatic, metaphysical, political, and 


. juridical fetters by which everyone today is loaded down, which 
will give everybody, collectives as well as individuals, full auton- 
- omy in their activities and their development, delivered once and 
for all from inspectors, directors, and guardians. l 

The second watchword of this emanicipation is solidarity, 
not Marxian solidarity, decreed from the top down by some 
government, by trickery or force, upon the masses; not that unity 
of all which is the negation of the liberty of each, and which by 
that very fact becomes a falsehood, a fiction, hiding the reality of 
slavery; but that solidarity which is,-on the contrary, the confir- 
mation and realization of every freedom, having its origin not 
-in any political law whatsoever but in the inherent social nature 
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of Man, in virtue of which no man is free if all men who sur- . | 
round him and exercise an influence, direct or indirect, on his * ` 


life, are not equally free. . $ 
The solidarity which is soi far from being the product of 


any artificial authoritarian organization whatsoever, can only be .~ 


the spontaneous product of social life, economic as well as moral; 
the result of the free federation of common interests, aspirations, 
and tendencies. . .. 
collective labor—obligatory not by law, but by the force of real- 
ities—and collective property; as a guiding light, it has experience, 
the practice of the collective life, knowledge, and learning; as a 
final goal, the establishment of a free humanity, beginning with 
the downfall of all states. l 
This is the ideal, not divine, not metaphysical, but human - 


and practical, which corresponds to the modern aspirations of ~~ 


the Latin and Slav peoples. They want full freedom, complete 
solidarity, complete equality; in short, they want a full-scale 
humanity, and they will not accept less, even on the pretext that 
limited freedom is only temporary. The Marxists will denounce ` 
these aspirations as folly, as. they have been doing for a long time 

. but the Latins and Slavs will never exchange these magnifi- 
cent objectives for the completely bourgeois platitudes of Marx- 
ian socialism. 


. It has for its essential basis equality and .- 


The International 


and Karl Marx 


The following selection, The International and Karl Marx,” 


mee embodies—together with the selection ‘The Paris Commune 


and the Idea of the State, and the two extracts apiece from the 


> letter to La Liberté and Statism and Anarchy—Bakunin’s critique 


of Marxism, which is becoming increasingly relevant as the cur- 


=; rent reevaluation of Marxism on all sides continues. 


This selection was written when the decisive struggle between 
the authoritarian and antiauthoritarian sections in the Interna- 
tional had reached its climax with the expulsion of Bakunin and 
Guillaume from the International by the notorious Hague Con- 


= gress in 1872. The first part concerns Marx’s conduct in the Inter- 


national and pinpoints the differences of principle and tactics 
between the two opposing factions. It also deals with the basic 
principles of revolutionary syndicalism, including a critique of 
Marxism, particularly in relation to the labor movement. Bakunin 
. takes up such still-vital matters as 1) pro-labor bourgeois liberals; 


. 2) should the General Council assume dictatorial powers over the - 


_ International; 3) should the International be a model of the new 
'_ society it is trying to build, or a replica of the State; 4) the rela- 
tively prosperous “semibourgeois caste of crafts and industrial 


' ° workers” who could easily constitute the “fourth governing class” 


(the other three being the Church, the State bureaucracy, and 
the capitalists); and 5) Bakunin’s confidence in the revolutionary 
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potential of the ‘most oppressed, poorest, and alienated masses - 
whom he calls “the flower of the proletariat.” 

The second part deals primarily with Bakunin’s critique of 
Marx’s theory of historical materialism and economic determin- 
ism, holding that decisive events which conform to Marx’s fatal- 
istic “laws of history” are neither inevitable nor necessarily 
progressive. i l 


Wars it comes to exploitation the bourgeoisie practice 
solidarity. In combating them the exploited must do likewise; 
and the organization of this solidarity is the sole aim of the 
International. This aim, so simple and so clearly expressed in our 
original statutes, is the only legitimate obligation that all the 
members, sections, and federations of the International must 
accept. That they have done so willingly is shown by the fact that 
in barely eight years more than a million workers have joined and 
united their forces under the banner of this organization, which. — 
has in fact become a real power, a power with which the might- 
iest monarchs are now forced to reckon. 


But all power entices the ambitious, and Mr. Marx and com- ` - 


pany, it seems, having never taken into account the nature and _ 


. source of this prodigious power of the International, imagine that 


they can make it a stepping-stone or an instrument for the realiza- 
tion of their-own political pretensions. Mr. Marx, who was one of 
the principal initiators of the International (a title to glory that | 
no one will contest) and who for the last eight years has prac- 
tically monopolized the whole General Council, should have 
understood better than anyone two things which are self-evident: 
and which only those blinded by vanity and ambition could 
ignore: 1) that the marvelous growth of the International is due 
to the elimination from its official program and rules of all polit- 
ical and philosophic questions, and 2) that basing itself on the 
principle of the autonomy and freedom of all its sections and 
federations the International has happily been spared the minis- 
trations of a centralizer or director who would naturally impede 
and paralyze its growth. Before 1870, -precisely in the period of 
the International’s greatest expansion, the General Council of 


`. the International did not interfere with the freedom and auton- 


omy of the sections and federations—not because it lacked the 
will to dominate, but only because it did not have the power to 


>" do so and no one would have obeyed it. The General Council 
> _ was an appendage trailing behind the spontaneous movement of 


the workers of France, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy. 

As far as the political question is concerned, everyone knows 
that if it was eliminated from the program of the International, 
it was not the fault of Mr. Marx. Nor is it due to any change of 
`- -mind on the part of the author of that famous Manifesto of the 

-German Communists published in 1848 by him and his friend 
and accomplice, Mr. Engels. Nor did he fail to emphasize this 
. ‘question in the Inaugural Proclamation—a circular addressed to 
all the workers of all lands—published in 1864 by the London 
Provisional General Council. The sole author of the Proclama- 


- tion” was Mr. Marx. 


In this proclamation the chief of the German authoritarian 
communists stressed tnat Hie conquest of political power is the 
_ first task of the proletariat. . 

The First Congress of thie International (Geneva, 1866) 


nipped in the bud the attempt of Marx—who now poses as the . 


dictator of our great association—to inject this political plank. It 
has been completely eliminated from the program and statutes” 
adopted by this congress which remain the foundation of the 
International. Take the trouble to reread the magnificent “Con- 
siderations” which are the Preamble to our general statutes and 
you will see that the political question is dealt with in these 
words: 


Considering that the emancipation of the stokes must be the 
task of the workers themselves; that the efforts of the workers to 
achieve their emancipation must not be to reconstitute new privi- 
leges, but to establish, once for all, equal duties and equal nghts; 


that.the enslavement of the workers to capital is the-source of all - 


servitude—political, moral, and material; that for-this reason the 
economic emancipation of the workers is the great aim to which 


must be subordinated ey political movement, ete.” [All emphases 


are Bakunin’s.| 


| This key phrase of the whole program of the International 
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breaks the links which chain the proletariat to the politics of the. - 
bourgeoisie. The proletariat, in recognizing this truth, will fur- 
ther widen the gap that separates them from the bourgeoisie with 
each step they take. 

The Alliance,” the Geneva section of the henao has 
interpreted this paragraph of the “Considerations: in these 
terms: 


- The Alliance rejects all political action which has not for its 
immediate and direct aim the triumph of the workers over capital- 


ism. Consequently it fixes as its ultimate aim the abolition of the... 


state, of all states, [these to be replaced] by the universal federa-~ 
tion of all-local associations through and in freedom. 


Contrary to this, the German Social Democratic Workers . :* 


party, founded in 1869, wnder the auspices of Mr. Marx, by Mr. 
Liebknecht and Mr. Babel, announced in its program that “the. 
conquest of political power was the indispensable condition for. 
the economic emancipation of the proletariat” and that conse- — 
quently, the immediate objective of the party must be the organi- 


zation of-a big- -legal campaign to win universal suffrage and all... 


other political rights. The final aim was the establishment of the 


_ Great Pan-Germanic State, the so-called People’s State. 


Between these two tendencies there exist the same conflicting _ 
conceptions and the same abyss that separate the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie. Is it surprising, therefore, that these irreconcil- 
able, adversaries clashed in the International, that the struggle. 
between them, in all forms and on all possible occasions, is still 
going on? The Alliance, true to the program of the International, 


disdainfully rejected all collaboration with bourgeois politics, in _- 


however radical and socialist a disguise. They advised the prole- 
tariat that the only real emancipation, the only policy truly 

beneficial for them, is the exclusively negative policy of demol- 

ishing political institutions, political power, government in gen- 
eral, and the State, and that to do this it is necessary to unify 

the scattered forces of the proletariat into an International organ- 
ization, a revolutionary power directed against the entrenched 
power of the bourgeoisie. 


‘The German Social Democrats advocated a completely oppo- < ` | 


* 
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site policy. They told these workers, who unfortunately heeded 
them, that the first and most pressing task of their organization 
must be to win political rights by legal agitation. They thus 
subordinated the movement for economic emancipation to an 
exclusively political movement, and by this obvious reversal of 
the whole program of the International they filled in at a single 
stroke the abyss that the International had opened between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. They have done more. ‘They 
have tied the proletariat to the bourgeois towline. For it is evi- 
dent that this whole political movement so enthusiastically 
extolled by the German Socialists, since it must precede the 
economic revolution, can only be directed by the bourgeoisie, or 
what is still worse, by workers transformed into bourgeois by their 
vanity and ambition. And, in fact, this movement, like all its 
predecessors, will once more supersede the proletariat and con- 
demn them to be the blind instruments, the victims, to be 
~ used and then sacrificed in the struggle between the rival bour- 
geois parties for the power and right to dominate and exploit the 
masses. To anyone who doubts this we have only to show what 
is happening now in Germany, where the organs of social democ- 
racy sing hymns of joy on seeing a congress of professors of bour- 
geois political economy entrusting the proletariat to the paternal 
protection of states, and it has occurred i in parts of Switzerland 


where the Marxian program prevails—at Geneva, Zurich, Basel,’ 


where the International has declined to the point of being only 
an electoral ballot box for the profit of the radical bourgeois. 
These incontestable facts seem to me to be more elogueni than 
any words. 

These facts are real and they are a natural effect of the tri- 
umph of Marxian propaganda. And it is for this reason that we 
fight the Marxian theories to the death, convinced that if they 
should triumph throughout the International, they would at the 
least kill its spirit, as they have already in oo: part done in the 
places I have referred to. 

Certainly we have deplored and still deeply deplore the 
immense confusion and demoralization which these ideas have 
“caused in arresting the promising and marvelous growth of the 

International and almost wrecking the organization. In spite of 
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this none a us ever dreamed of stopping Mr. Marx and his -` 
fanatical disciples from propagating their ideas in our great asso- - 
ciation. If we did so, we would violate our fundamental principle: 
absolute freedom to propagandize political and philosophic ideas... 

The International permits no censor and no official truth in ~ 
whose name this censorship can be imposed. So far, the Interna- - 
tional has refused to grant this privilege either to the Church-or.~- 
to the State, and it is precisely because of this fact that the” 
unbelievably rapid growth of the International has surprised the 


world. Li 
This is what the Geneva: eet (1866) understood better nae 
than Mr. Marx. The effective power of our association, the Inter- . - 


national, was based on eliminating from its program all political - 
and philosophical planks, not as subjects for discussion and study `. 
but as obligatory principles which all members must accept. 

It is true that in the second congress of the International 
(Lausanne, 1867), misinformed friends, not adversaries, moved. ` 
for the adoption of a political plank. But most fortunately the 
question of politics-was harmlessly formulated in this platonic 


statement: “that the political question was inseparable from the ` 3 


economic question” —a declaration to which any of us could sub- 


scribe. For it is evident that politics, that is, the institutions of F 
and relations between states, has no other object than to assure | - 
_to the governing classes the legal exploitation of the proletariat. 


Consequently, from the moment that the proletariat becomes 
aware that it must emancipate itself, it must of necessity concern ` ` 
itself with the game of politics in order to fight and defeat it, This _ 
is not the sense in which our adversaries understand this problem. - 
What.they have sought and still want is the constructive politics 
of the State. But not finding the sentiment favorable at Lausanne 
they wisely abstained from pressing the question.** 

In 1868 they tried again at the Brussels Congress. The Belgian 
Internationalists, being communalists, i.e., antiauthoritarians and . 
aniticentralists by tradition and history, offered our opponents no - 
chance of success. nee again, they did not press the political 
question.. 

Three years of defeats! This was too much for the impatient 
ambition of Mr. Marx. He commanded his army to make a direct 


> - 


attack, which order was carried out at the Basel Congress (1869). 
- The chances seemed favorable. The Social Democratic party had 
enough time to organize itself in Germany under the leadership 
of Mr. Liebknecht and Mr. Babel. The party had links with Ger- 
man ‘Switzerland, at Zurich and Basel, and even in the German 
section of the International in Geneva. It was the first time that 
German delegates were present in any great number in a con- 
gress of the International. 
_.. Though well prepared for the great battle, the Marxists 
_ Jost. . . . Soon after his defeat at this congress, the General 
Council, which was in effect Marx’s puppet, awoke from its en- 
forced lethargy (so healthful for the International) and opened 


-agree with Marx’s clique, disseminated by the German papers 
and in the other countries by secret letters and confidential cir-, 
culars, and by all sorts of agents recruited in various ways into 
the Marxist camp. . | 

This was followed by the London Conference (September 
1871), which, prepared by the long arm of Mr. Marx, approved 
all that he wished—the conquest of political power as an integral 
part of the obligatory program of the International and the 
dictatorship of the General Council, that is, the personal dic- 

` tatorship of Marx, and consequently the transformation of the 
International into an immense and monstrous state with himself 
as chief. 5 l 

The legitimacy of this conference has been contested. Mr. 
Marx, a very able political conniver, doubtless anxious to prove 

- to the world that though he lacked firearms and cannons the 
masses could still be governed by lies, by libels, and by intrigues, 
organized his Congress of the Hague in September 1872. Barely 

- two months have passed since this congress,” and already in all 
of Europe (with the exception of Germany where the workers 

` are brainwashed by the lies of their leaders and their press) and 

its free federations—Belgian, Dutch, English, American, French, 
Spanish, Italian—without forgetting our excellent Jura Federa- 
tion [Switzerland|—there has arisen a cry of indignation and 

~ contempt against this cynical burlesque which dares to call itself a 
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an offensive. It began with a torrent-of odious falsehoods, char- . 
acter assassinations, and plots against all those who dared to dis- 


- bership. -> 


true Congress of the International. Thanks to a rigged, fictitious. - 
majority, composed almost exclusively of members of the General 
Council, cleverly used by Mr. Mars, all has been travestied, falsi- - 
fied, brutalized. Justice, good sense, honesty, and the honor of the `- 
International brazenly rejected, its very existence endangered—all : : 


this the better to establish the dictatorship of Mr. Marx. It is not =~ 


only criminal—it is sheer madness. Yet Mr. Marx who thinks of _ i 


himself as the father of the International (he was unquestion- >` 


ably one of its founders) cares not a whit, and permits all this to -~ 


be done! This is what personal vanity, the lust for power, and- 


above all, political ambition can lead to. For all these deplorable i 
acts Marx is personally responsible. Marx, in spite of all his mis- `; 


deeds, has unconsciously rendered a great service to the Interna-. - 7 
tional by demonstrating in the most dramatic and evident: -- 
manner that if anything can kill the International, it is the intro- ~ 


duction of politics into its program. — Fass a 
The International Workingmen’s Association, as I have said, `- 


would not have grown so phenomenally if it had not eliminated ` 


from its statutes and program all political and philosophical ques- = 


` tions. This is.clear and it is truly surprising that it must again’ - 


be demonstrated. yan 
I do not think that I need show that for the International to` - 
be a real power, it must be able to organize within its ranks the. © 


` immense majority of the proletariat of Europe, of America, of all 


lands. But. what political or philosophic program. can rally to its- © 
banner all.these millions? Only a program which is very general, | 


hence vague and indefinite, for every theoretical definition neces- `- 


sarily involves elimination and in practice exclusion from mem- `- 


For example: there is today no serious philosophy which does i i 
not take as its point of departure not positive but negative athe- — - 
ism. (Historically it became necessary to negate the theological . | 


` and metaphysical absurdities.) But do you believe that if this. 


simple word “atheism” had been inscribed on the banner of the ` 


International this association would have been able to attract 


more than-a few hundred thousand members? Of course not— n 
not because the people are truly religious, but because they be- -- 
lieve in a Superior Being; and they will continue to believe ina ~ 


~~” Superior Being until a social revolution provides the means to 
- achieve all their aspirations here below. It is certain that if the 
-| International had demanded that all its members must be-athe- 
ists, it would have excluded: from ‘its ranks the flower of the 
- - proletariat. i 
To me the flower of the proletariat is not, as it-is to the 
© Marxists, the upper layer, the aristocracy of labor, those who are 
~~ the most-cultured, who earn more and live more comfortably 
than all the other workers: Precisely this semibourgeois layer of 
workers would, if the Marxists had their way, constitute their 
- fourth governing class. This could indeed happen if the great 
mass of the proletariat does not guard against it. By virtue of its 
_ relative well-being and semibourgecis position, this upper layer-of 
workers is unfortunately only too deeply saturated with all. the 
. political and social prejudices and all the narrow aspirations and 
` pretensions of the bourgeoisie. Of all the proletariat, this upper 
layer is the least social and the most individualist. . 
By the flower of the proletariat, I mean above all that great 
~~ mass, those millions of the uncultivated, the disinherited, the 
_ miserable, the illiterates, whom Messrs. Engels and Marx would 
z “subject to their paternal rule by a strong government**—naturally 


Pes for the people’s own salvation! All governments ‘are supposedly — 


~ established only to look after the welfare of the masses! By flower 
_ of the proletariat, I mean precisely that eternal “meat” (on which 
_ > governments thrive), that great rabble of the people (underdogs, 
-. “dregs of society”) ordinarily designated by Marx and Engels in 
=- the picturesque and contemptuous phrase Lumpenproletartat. J 
have in mind the “riffraff,” that “rabble” almost unpolluted by 
“bourgeois civilization, which carries in its inner being and in its 


all the seeds of the socialism of the future, and which alone is 
powerful enough today to inaugurate and bring to triumph the 
z Social Revolution. ~ _ ss 

“=. Jp almost all countries, this “rabble” would refuse to join the 
International if that association had an official commitment to 
atheism. It would be a heavy blow if they should reject the Inter- 
=. national, for on them rests the entire success of our great asso- 


ciation. 
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_ aspirations, in all the necessities and miseries of its collective life, ` 


iiia: ie 
r 


_. It is absolutely the same in respect to all political policies. No r 
matter how hard Messrs. Marx and Engels may try, they will not -~ 
change what is now plainly and universally apparent: there does 
not exist any political principle capable of inspiring and stirring 


- the masses to action. Attempts to spear the masses collapsed after - 


a number of years, even in Germany. What the masses want © 


above all is their immediate economic emancipation; this eman- ~ - - = 


cipation is for them equivalent to freedom and human dignity, a 
matter of life or death. If there is an ideal that the masses are 
today capable of embracing with passion, it is economic equality. 
And the masses are a thousand times right, for as long as the 
present condition is not replaced by economic equality, all the 
rest, all that constitutes the value and dignity of human existence 
—liberty, science, love, intelligence, and fraternal solidarity—will 
remain for them a horrible and cruel deception. 
The instinctive passion of the masses for economic equalit 


is so great that if they had hopes of receiving it from a despotic ` ` fè 


regime, they would indubitably and without much reflection, as 
they have often done before, deliver themselves to despotism. 


‘Happily, historic experience has been of service even to the- 


masses. Today they are everywhere beginning to understand that 
no despotism has had or can have either the will or the power to ` 
give them economic equality. The program of the International 
is very happily. explicit on this question: the emancipation of the 
workers can be achieved only by. the workers themselves. 

Is it not astonishing that Mr. Marx has believed it possible. 
to graft onto this precise declaration, which he himself probably — 


wrote, his scientific socialism? For this—the organization and the œ e 


rule of the new society by socialist savants—is the worst of all 
despotic governments! . 

But thanks to the great, beloved common people, the “rab- 
ble,” who are moved by an instinct invincible as well as just, all 
the governmental schemes of this little working-class minority 
already disciplined and marshaled to become the myrmidons of a 
new despotism, the scientific socialism of Mr. Marx will never be 
inflicted upon them and is doomed to remain only a dream. This 
new experience, perhaps the saddest of all experiences, will be 


spared society because the proletariat in all countries is today 
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: animated by a 1 deep distrust against E political and 


against all politicians—whatever their party color. All of them, 
from the “reddest” republicans to the most absolutist monarch- 
- ists, have equally deceived, oppressed, and exploited the people. 
l Taking into consideration these feelings of the masses, how 
. can anyone hope to attract them to any political program? And 
_ supposing that the masses allow themselves to be drawn into the 
- International even so, as they do, how can anyone hope that the 
i proletariat of all lands, who differ so greatly in temperament, in 


culture, in economic development, would shoulder the. yoke of 


' a uniform political program? Only the demented could imagine 
` such a possibility. Yet Mr. Marx not only enjoys imagining it, he 
` -wanted to accomplish this feat. By a despotic sneak attack,” he 
_ tore to shreds the pact of the International, hoping thereby, as he 
still does today, to impose a uniform political program, his own 
.. program, upon all the federations of the International, and hence 


_ upon the proletariat of all countries. 


This has caused a great split’ in the International. Let us not 
deceive ourselves; the basic unity of the International has been 
_. fractured. This was accomplished, I repeat, by the acts of the 
“Marxist party which throughout the Hague Congress has tried 


to impose the will, the thought, and the policy its chief upon ` 


~ the whole International. 
` If the declarations of the Hague Congress are to be taken 
seriously our great association would have no alternative but to 
dissolve. For we cannot imagine that the workers of England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, the Swiss Jura, Spain, America, not.to 
mention the Slavs, would submit to Marxist discipline. 
Nevertheless, if one’agrees with the various politicians in the 
| International—with the revolutionary Jacobins, the Blanguists, 
the democratic republicans, not to mention the social democrats 
-or Marxists—that the political question must be an integral part 
of the program of the International, he must admit that Marx 
is right. The International can be powerful only if it acts as a 
_ unit, with only one political program for all. Otherwise there 
- would be as many different Internationals as there were programs. 
| But as it-is clearly impossible for all the workers of all the 
-: different countries to unite voluntarily and spontaneously under 


-the same political programs, this single program would have to 


be imposed upon them. To avoid the impression that it was ` 
foisted on the International by the Marxist-dominated General - 
Council, a rigged Marxian congress “voted” it in, thus demon- i 
strating in a new way this old truth about the representative sys- ~ 
tem and universal suffrage: in the name of the free choice of all 
will be decreed the slavery of all. This is what brea happened in 
the Hague Congress. : 

It was for the International what the battle and A 
of Sedan was for France: the victorious invasion of pan- ~ 
Germanism, not Bismarckian but Marxist, imposing the politiċal 
program of the authoritarian communists or social democrats. - 
of Germany and the dictatorship of their chief over the world 
proletariat. The better to hide his scheme and sweeten the bitter 


pill, this notorious congress sent to America a dummy general . 


council, chosen and rehearsed by Mr. Marx himself, always obey-.. 
ing his secret instructions, to assume all the trappings, the 
drudgery, and appearances of power, while from behind the i 


_ scenes Mr. Marx will exercise the real power. 


But disgusting as this scheme may appear to: delicate and . 
timorous souls, it became absolutely necessary from the moment 
the proposal was made to anchor the political question in the ` 
program of the International. Since unity of political action. is . 
considered necessary, and since it cannot and will not freely © 


-emerge through the spontaneous and voluntary agreement of the 


federations and sections of the different countries, it must be _ 
imposed on them. Only in this way can this most desired and ~ 
highly touted political- unity be created. But at the same ne 


“slavery is also being created. 


To sum up: By introducing the political question in the 
official and obligatory programs and statutes of the International, 
the Marxists have put our association in a terrible dilemma. Here - 
are the two alternatives: Either political unity with slavery or: 
liberty with division and dissolution. What is the way out? Quite ` 
simply: we must return to our original principles and omit the . 
specific political issue, thus leaving the sections and federations - 
free to develop their own policies. But then would not each sec- 
tion and each federation follow whatever political policy it wants? 


No doubt. But then, will not the International be transformed 


into a tower of Babel? On the contrary, only then will it attain ~ 


teal unity, basically economic, which will necessarily lead to real 
political unity. Then there will be created, though of course not 
all at once, the grand policy of the International—not from a 
single head, ambitious, erudite, but nevertheless, incapable of 


embracing the thousand needs of a proletariat no matter how 


brainy it may be** but by the absolutely free, spontaneous, and 
-concurrent action of the workers of all countries. 

The foundation for the unity of the International, so vainly 
looked for in the current political and philosophical dogmas, has 
already been laid by the common sufferings, interests, needs, and 
teal aspirations of the workers of the whole world. This solidarity 
does not have to be artificially created. It is a fact, it is life itself, 
a daily experience in the world_of the worker. And all that re- 
mains to be done is to make him understand this fact and help 
him to organize it consciously. This fact is solidarity for economic 
demands. This slogan is in my opinion the only, yet at the same 
time a truly great, achievement of the first founders of our associa- 
tion, among whom, as I always like to remember, Mr. Marx has 
played so useful and preponderant a part—excepting his political 
schemes which the Geneva Congress (1866) wisely eliminated 
from the program he preSented. ae 

I have always avoided calling Mr. Marx and his numerous 
collaborators the “founders” of the International, not because I 
am motivated by mean sentiments to deprecate or minimize their 
merits: on the contrary, I gladly give them full credit. Rather, I 
- am convinced that the International has been not their work but 
the work of the proletariat itself. They (Marx and Company) 
were somewhat like midwives rather than parents. The great 
_ author (unaware, as authors of great things usually are) was the 

- proletariat, represented by a few hundred anonymous workers, 
` French, English, Belgian, Swiss, and German. It was their keen 
and profound instinct as workers, sharpened. by the sufferings 
inherent in their situation, which impelled them to find the true 
principle and true purpose of the International. They took the 


-’.. common needs already in existence as the foundation and saw 


the international organization of economic conflict against capi- 
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talism as the true objective of this association. In giving it exclu- : 


sively this base and aim, the workers at once established the 
entire power of the International. They opened wide the gates. - 


to all the millions of the oppressed and exploited, regardless of ` ` 
their beliefs, their degree of culture, or their nationality. . 


One cannot commit a greater mistake than to demand more j : 
than a thing, an institution, or a man can give. By demanding ` 


more than that from them one demoralizes, impedes, perverts, 


and renders them totally useless for any constructive action. The | . 


International in a short time produced great results. It organized ~ 


and will continue to organize ever greater masses of the prole- 
_ tariat for economic struggles. Does-it follow from this that the 


proletariat can also be used as an instrument for the political. 
struggle? Because he thought so, Mr. Marx nearly killed the Inter- 
national at the Hague Congress. It is the old story of the goose .~ 


that laid golden eggs. At the summons to unite for the economic 


struggle, masses of workers from different countries hastened to È 


join forces under the banner of the International, and Mr. Marx.. 7 


imagined that the masses would stay under it—what do I say?— 
that they would rush to join in even greater numbers, when he, 
the new Moses, had inscribed the commandments of his new. - 
decalogue-on our banner, in the official and pinding popa of 
the International. . 

This was his mistake. The masses, regardless of their dieses i 
of culture, religious beliefs, country, or native tongue, understood. 
the language of the tema tonal hendi spoke to them of their 
poverty, their sufferings, and their slavery under the yoke of 


. capitalism. They responded when the necessity to unite in a great i 
common struggle was explained to them. But here they were -` 
being told about a political program—most learned and above all ` = 


quite authoritarian—which for the sake of their own salvation was |. 
attempting—in the very International by means of which they 
were to organize their own emancipation—to impose on them a 
dictatorial government (only temporarily, of course!) directed ‘by 

an extraordinarily brainy man. 


Itis sheer madness to hope that the working masses of Europe E 
and America will stay in the International in such circumstances, ..: 


But, you may ask, “Has not the remarkable success [of the - 


International] shown that Mr. Marx was right, and didn’t the 
‘Hague. Congress vote in favor of all his demands?” 
3 -No one knows better than Mr. Marx himself how little the 
- resolutions approved by the unfortunate congress at the Hague 
. - expressed the true thoughts and aspirations of the federations of 
2 all countries. The composition and the manipulation of this con- 
-gress have caused so much pain and disappointment that no one 
- has the least illusion about its real value. Outside of the German 
: Social Democratic- party, the federations of all countries—the 
. American, the English, the Dutch; the Belgian, the F tench, 
= the Jura-Swiss, the Spanish, and the Italian—protested all the 
:* resolutions of this disastrous and disgraceful congress and vehe- 
-mently denounced its ignoble intrigues. 
But let us set aside the moral question and deal aly with the 

_ main points. A political program has no value if it deals only with 
.- vague generalities. It must specify precisely what institutions are 
'. to replace those that ate to be overthrown or reformed. Marx’s 
: ` program is a complete network of political and economic institu- 

` tions rigidly centralized and highly authoritarian, sanctioned, no 
~. doubt, like all. despotic institutions in modern society, by uni- 
versal. suffrage, but nevertheless subordinate toʻa very strong 
~ government—to quote Engels, Marx's alter ego, the autocrat’s 
. . confidant. 
But why should this particular program be injected into the 
official and binding statutes of the International? Why not that 
of the Blanquists? Why not ours? Could it be because Mr. Marx 
-concocted it? That is no reason. Or is it.because the German 
_ workers seem to like-it? But the anarchist program is with very 
_.-few exceptions accepted by all the Latin federations; the Slavs 


| would never accept any other. Why, then, should the program of 
the Germans dominate the International, which was conceived in 


-liberty and can only prosper in and by liberty? . . 

~ Tt is clear that the wish to force the Pens tes it by 
~~ violence, by intrigue, or both—to accept a single arbitrary political 
`- program must fail; the most likely result would be the dissolution 
© of the International and its division into many political parties, 


each promoting its own political program. To save its integrity - 


and assure its progress, there is only one procedure: to follow and 
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preserve di Sai policy and HF the political question. out- of- 
the official and obligatory program and statutes of the Inter- 


national Workingmen’ s Association—which was. organized no 
for the political struggle but only for economic ends—and abso 
lutely refuse to let it be used by anyone as a political instrument 


Those who would [capture the International] and commit it to a. 
positive political policy in the struggle between the rival political . 
parties [for the attainment of state power] will be immediately” 
demoralized. Those who. foolishly imagine that they really have- 
this power will see it. gradually slip from their fingers and eS OWE 


before their very eyes. 


But would the International ioe cease to concern itself with : 
political and philosophical questions?’ Would the International. i 
ignore progress in the world of thought as well as the events: 
which accompany or arise from the political struggle in and.” 
between states, concerning itself only with the economic prob- - 
lem? Would the International limit itself to gathering statistics, ` 
studying the laws of production and the distribution of wealth, i 
regulating wages, gathering strike funds, organizing local, na- 


tional, and international strikes, establishing national and 


international trade unions, and founding mutual-credit and con: i 


sumers’-production cooperatives wherever possible? 


We hasten to say. that it is absolutely impossible to ignore’ 
political and philosophical questions. An exclusive preoccupation . 


with economic questions would be fatal for the proletariat. 


Doubtless the defense and organization of its economic interests . 
—a matter of life and death—must be the principal task of the: 
proletariat. But it is impossible for the workers to stop there” 
without renouncing their humanity and depriving themselves of: 
the intellectual and moral power- which is so` necessary for the- 
conquest of their economic rights.-In the miserable circum- i 
stances in which the worker now finds himself, the main problem’. 
he faces is most likely bread for himself and his family. But much: : 
more than any of the privileged classes today, he is a human.. 
being in the fullest sense of this word; he thirsts for dignity, for- 
justice, for equality, for liberty, for humanity, and for knowledge, * 
and he passionately strives to attain all these things together with ` 
the full enjoyment of the fruits of his own labor. Therefore, if 
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ae political and philosophical questions have not yet been posed in 
the International, it is the proletariat itself who will pose them. 
On the one hand, the political and philosophical questions 


__ must be excluded from the program of the International. On the 


other, they must necessarily be discussed. How can this seeming 
contradiction be resolved? l 

$ This problem will solve itself by liberty. No political or phil- 
=- osophical theory should be considered a fundamental principle, 
or be introduced into. the official program of the International. 


~~ Nor-should acceptance of any political or philosophical theory be 


obligatory as a condition for membership, since as we have seen, 
to impose any such theory upon the federations composing the 
International would be slavery, or it would result in division and 
dissolution, which is no less disastrous.. But it does-not follow 
from this that freé discussion of all political and philosophical 
theories cannot occur in the International. On the contrary, it is 
`- precisely the very existence of an official theory that will kill such 


‘ discussion by rendering it absolutely useless instead of living and 
._ vital, and by inhibiting the expression and development of the 


worker’s own feelings and ideas. As soon as an official truth is 


EA pronounced—having been scientifically discovered by this great 
brainy head laboring all-alone—a truth proclaimed and imposed > 


on the whole world:from the summit of the Marxist Sinai, why 


“>. discuss anything? 


All that remains to be done is to learn by heart the command- 
ments of the new decalogue. On the other hand, if people do not 
have and cannot claim that they have the truth, they will try to 
find it. Who searches for the truth? Everyone, and above all the 
- proletariat, which thirsts for and needs it more than all others. 

- Many do not believe that the proletariat can itself spontaneously 
. find and develop true philosophical principles and political poli- 


~ cies. I will now try to show how this is being done by the workers > 


at the very core of the International. 

The workers, as I have said, originally join the International 
for one very practical purpose: solidarity in the struggle for full 
economic rights against the oppressive exploitation by the bour- 


geoisie of all lands. Note that by this single act, though at first . 
'- . without realizing it, the proletariat takes a decisively negative 


position on politics. And this in two ways. First of all, it under 
mines the concept of political frontiers and international politics” 
of states, the existence of which depends upon the sympathies, « 
the voluntary cooperation, and the fanatical patriotism of ‘the » 
enslaved masses. Secondly, it digs a chasm between the bour 
geoisie and the proletariat and places the proletariat outside.the . 
activity and political conniving of all the parties within the State; 
but in placing itself outside all bourgeois politics, the proletariat: 
necessarily turns against it. | | E 

The proletariat, by its adherence to the International, has - 
unconsciously taken up a very definite political position. How-. . 
ever, this.is an-absolutely negative political position; and the great - 
mistake, not to say the treason and- the crime of the Social . 
Democrats—who are urging the German workers to follow. the’. 


Marxist programi—is that they tried to transform this negative.. 


attitude into positive collaboration with bourgeois politics. 
The International, in placing the proletariat outside the : 
politics of the State and of the. bourgeois world, thereby con-.” 
structed a new. world, the world of the united proletarians of all 
lands: This is the new world of the future: the legitimate inher-.’ 
itor, but at the same time the gravedigger of all former civiliza~ 
tions, which, founded on privilege, are completely bankrupt, 


_ exhausted, and doomed to extinction. On the ruins of the old- 


world, on the demolition of all oppressions divine and human, ot 


"all slavery, of all inequality, the International is destined to 


create a new Civilization. This is the mission, and therefore the _ 
true program of the International—not the official, artificial pro- 
gram, -from which may all the Christian and pagan gods protect . 


‘us—-biit that which’ is inherent in the very nature of the organiza- : 


tion itself. 

The true program, I will-repeat it a ia times, is quite 
simple and moderate: the organization of solidarity in the ecò- 
nomic struggle of labor against capitalism. On this foundation, ` 


-at first exclusively material, will rise the intellectual and moral’ 


pillars of the new society. T'o bring such a society into being; all 
the thoughts, all the philosophical and political tendencies of-the 
International, born out of the womb of the proletariat itself, must . 


originate, and take as their principal point of departure ‘this. 


aS 


economic -base which constitutes the very essence. and the 


aa declared, obvious aim of the International. Is this possible? 


_ Yes, and this process is now taking place. Whoever has kept 
in touch with developments in the International during the last 


few years will notice how this is slowly taking place, sometimes at 


a quickened, sometimes at a slower pace, and always in three 
different, but firmly connected, ways: first, by the establishment 
and coordination of strike funds and the international solidarity 
of strikes; second, by the organization and the international 
(federative) coordination of trade and professional unions; third, 
by the spontaneous and direct development of philosophical and 
sociological ideas in the International, ideas which inevitably 
develop side by side with and are produced by the first two 
- movements. 

-~ — Let us now consider these three ways, different but : insepa- 
rable, and begin with the organization of strike funds and strikes. 


Strike funds aim only at collecting resources which make it = 


_ possible to organize and maintain strikes, always a costly under- 
taking. The. strike is the beginning of the social war of the 


_ proletariat against the bourgeoisie, a tactic that remains within, 


the limits of legality. Strikes are a valuable tactic in two ways. 
- First they electrify the masses, reinforcing their moral energy and 


a awakening in them the sense of profound antagonism between 


their interests and those of the bourgeoisie. Thus strikes reveal to 
them the abyss which from this time on irrevocably separates the 
workers from the bourgeoisie. Consequently they contribute 
immensely by arousing and manifesting between the workers of 
all trades, of -all localities, and of all countries the consciousness 


-~ and the fact itself of solidarity. Thus a double action, the one 


- negative, the other positive, tending to create directly the new 
world of the proletariat by opposing it in an almost absolute 
‘manner to the bourgeois world. 

It is significant that in this connection the dia and bour- 
-geois -socialists have always bitterly opposed the idea of strikes 
- and made desperate efforts to discourage the proletariat from 
-= striking. Mazzini never could bear any talk of strikes; and if his 


cise disciples, many of whom have become demoralized, disoriented, 


- and p asereanaed since his death [March 10, 1872], today timidly 
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endorse the strike, it is only because the propaganda for the 


` Social Revolution has so stirred the Italian masses, and social _ 


and economic demands have manifested themselves with such 
power in the strikes that have simultaneously erupted all over — 
Italy, that they fear to oppose this movement lest they become 
isolated and lose all influence among the people. . 

Mazzini, together with all the bourgeois socialists and radicals 
of Europe, was from his point of view right in condemning- 
strikes. For what is it the Mazzinisti want who today are so’ 
imbued with the spirit of conciliation-that they are about to unite 


with those who call themselves “the Radicals” in the Italian - k 
parliament? They want the establishment of a single great demo- 


cratic republican state. To establish this state they. must first 
overthrow the present one, and for that the powerful support of — 
the people is indispensable. Once the people have performed this 


great service to the politicians of the school of Mazzini, they will _— z 


naturally be sent back to their factories and workshops or to their 
fields to resume their essential labors. There they will submit not 


to the paternal monarchy but to the fraternal protection of the. 


new but no less authoritarian republican government. Today the 


workers must renounce the strike and make appeal to their new... : 
rulers. But how can the bourgeois radicals and socialists be stirred . ~~ 


to act.on behalf of the workers? 

By appealing to their socialist instincts? Impossible! This 
would be the surest way to stir up the hatred and bitter opposi- 
tion of all the capitalists and proprietors against both themselves 
and the republic of their dreams. Also impossible because-it is - 
precisely with, these exploiters that the bourgeois and radical 


. socialists want to collaborate and with them they wish to consti- 


tute the new government. They cannot establish an orderly new | 
government with the “barbaric, ignorant” anarchical- masses, 
especially when these masses have been roused and stirred in the _ 
course of their economic struggles by the passion for justice, for _ 


_ equality, and for their real freedom, which is incompatible with 


any and all governments. The radical and bourgeois socialists 
must, therefore, avoid the social (economic) question and con- 
centrate on inciting the political and patriotic passions of the 
workers. This will cause their hearts to beat in unison with the 
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hearts of the bourgeoisie, and the workers will then be psycho- 
= logically prepared to render to the radical politicians the precious 
~ service demanded of them: that of overthrowing the monarchical 
_ government.. 


But we have seen that the first effect of strikes is to destroy 


- this touching and very profitable harmony with the bourgeoisie. 
- Strikes have the effect of reminding the workers that between 
- «them and their rulers there exists an abyss and of awakening in 
`- the hearts of the proletariat socialist passions and aspirations 
--.which are absolutely incompatible with patriotic and- political 

- fanaticism. Yes, from this perspective Mazzini was a thousand 
`. times right: Strikes must be prohibited! - 

_ Mazzini,- for reasons which I have just- indicated, clearly 
wishes to put an end to the antagonism between classes. But does 
~~ Mr. Marx really want to preserve this antagonism, which renders 

_all-participation of the masses in the politics of the State abso- 
E lutely impossible? For such political action cannot succeed unless 
the bourgeoisie enter into it, and will succeed only when this 


-_ class develops and directs it. Of this, Marx cannot be ignorant. 


-. It is impossible for me to believe he is unaware of this, after the 


speech he recently delivered in Amsterdam in which he declared - 


. that in certain countries, perhaps in Holland itself, the ‘social 
‘question can be peaceably resolved; that is, in an altogether 
friendly, legal way, without force. ‘This can mean only that the 
. social problem can be resolved by a series of successive, tranquil, 
- and judicious compromises. between the -bourgeoisie and the 
i a Mazzini has never differed from this. 


`- In the end, Mazzini and Marx agree-on a cardinal point: “that 


-the great social reforms which are to emancipate the proletariat 

can be put into effect only by a great democratic, republican, and 
< yery powerful, highly centralized state. This state, they allege, 

‘must impose upon the- people a very strong government, -this 
- being in the people’s interest, to secure their education and well- 
being.. 

Between Mazzini and Marx there has always: been an enor- 
-mous difference, and it is all to the honor of Mazzini. Mazzini 
5 was a profoundly sincere and passionate believer. He adored his 
_ .God, to whom he devoted all that he felt, thought, did. In regard 


er O 


to his own style of life, he was the simplest of men, the most- 
modest, the most unselfish. But he became inflexible, furious, 
when anyone touched his God. E 

Mr. Marx does not believe in God, but he believes deeply i in. 
himself. -His heart is filled not with love but with rancor. He has 
very little benevolence toward men and becomes just as furious,- 
and infinitely more spiteful, than Mazzini when anyone. dares- 
question the omniscience of the divinity whom he adores, that 


is to say, Mr. Marx himself. Mazzini would like to impose on: 


humanity the absurdity of God; Mr. Marx tries to impose 
himself. I believe in neither, but if I were forced to chaose, 1 
would prefer the Mazzinian God. 

I believe it is my duty to give this explanation, SO ia the. 
friends and disciples of Mazzini cannot accuse me of dishonoring 
the memory of their master by likening him to Mr. Marx. I 
return to my subject. ` 

I say then that for all the reasons I have given, it would not i 
surprise me if we soon hear talk of a reconciliation between the 


< 7 Mazzinian agitation and the Marxist intrigue in Italy. I maintain 


that if the Marxist party, the so-called Social. Democrats, con-- 
tinues along the road of political action, it will sooner or later ~ 
be forced to oppose economic action—the. tactic of strikes—so : 
incompatible are these two methods in reality. . 7 


Political Consciousness’ 


‘and Statist C ivilization 


Is it possible even by means of the most cleverly devised and 


- energetically ‘expressed propaganda to imbue the great masses of 


a nation with tendencies, aspirations, passions, and thoughts that" 
are absolutely foreign to them, that are not the product of their 
own history, of their customs and traditions? It seems to me that 

when the question-is so posed, any reasonable and sensitive man ` 


_ who has even the least idea of how the popular conscience- is. 


developed, can answer only in the negative. Ultimately, no prop- 
aganda has ever artificially created a source or basis for a people’s 
aspirations and. ideas, which are always the product of their - 


spontaneous development and the actual conditions of life. 


: What, then, can propaganda do? It can, in general, express the 
-proletariat’s own instincts in a new, more definite and more apt 
fórm. It can sometimes precipitate and facilitate the awakening 
== consciousness of the masses themselves. It can make them con- 
scious of what they are, of what they feel, and. of what they 


~ - What they are not, nor awaken in their hearts passions which are 
foreign to their own history. z 
Now to discuss the question whether by means of propaganda 
it is possible to make a people politically conscious for the first 
time, we must specify what political consciousness is for the 
masses of the people. I emphasize for the masses of the people. 


“For we know very well that for the privileged classes, political 


consciousness is nothing but the right of conquest, guaranteed 
-, and codified, of the exploiter of the labor of the masses and the 
`z -right to govern them so as to assure this exploitation. But for 
„the masses, who have been enslaved, governed, and exploited, of 
=. what does political consciousness consist? It can be assured by 
"only one thing—the goddess of revolt. This mother of all liberty, 
_. > the tradition of revolt, is the indispensable historical condition 
-< > for the realization of any and all freedoms. í 
` 0 We see then that this phrase political consciousness, through- 
_ out the course of historical development, possesses two abso- 
=> Tutely different meanings corresponding to two opposing view- 
points. From the viewpoint of the privileged classes, political 
consciousness means conquest, enslavement, and the indispen- 


- sable mechanism for this exploitation of the masses: the coexten- | 


< ` siye organization of the State. From the viewpoint of the masses, 
`- -it means the destruction of the State. It means, accordingly, two 
~~. things that are diametrically and inevitably opposed. 

_» Now it is absolutely certain that there has.never existed a 
people, no matter how low-spirited or maltreated by circum- 
stances, who did not feel at least at the beginning of their slavery 
some spark of revolt.. To revolt is a natural tendency of life. Even 
a worm turns against the foot that crushes it. In general, the 
_ vitality and relative dignity of an animal can be measured by 


. . the intensity of its instinct to revolt. In the world of beasts as 


in the human world there is no habit more degrading, more 
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“already instinctively wish; but never can propaganda make them » 


stupid, or more cowardly than the habit of supine submission and- 
obedience to another’s oppression. I contend that there-has never’. 
existed a people so depraved that they did not at some time, at. 
least at the beginning of their history, revolt against the yoke of 
their slave drivers and their exploiters, and against the yore of 
the State. a 
But it must be P, that since the bloody wars of 
the Middle Ages, the State has crushed all popular revolts. With 
the exception of Holland and Switzerland, the State reigns tri- 
umphant in all the countries of Europe. In our “new” civilization 
there is the enforced slavery of the masses and, for reasons of 


profit, the more or Jess ‘voluntary allegiance of the economically- i 


privileged classes to the State. All the so-called revolutions of the’ 
past—including the great French Revolution, despite the magnif- 
icent concepts that. inspired it—all these revolutions have been | 
nothing but the struggle between rival exploiting classes for the. 
exclusive enjoyment of the privileges granted by the State. They: 
express nothing but a fight for the domination and exploitation. 
.of the masses. | 
And the masses? Alas! It must be PR ET that the 
masses have allowed themselves to become deeply demoralized; `` 
apathetic, not to say castrated, by the pernicious influence of our ``- 
corrupt, centralized, statist civilization. Bewildered, debased, they : 


. have contracted the fatal habit of obedience, of sheepish resigna- 


tion. They have been turned into an immense herd, artificially 
segregated and divided into cages for the greater convenience e of 
their various exploiters. | 


Critique of Economic Determinism l 

and Historical Materialism i 

‘The Marxist sociologists, men like Engels and Lassalle, in ~ 
objecting to our views contend that the State is not at all the . 
cause of the poverty, degradation, and servitude of the massés;-. 
that both the miserable condition of the masses and the despotic | 
power of the State are, on the contrary, the effect of a more 
general underlying cause. In particular, we are told that they are . 
both the produces of an inevitable stage in the economic evolu- X% 


“tion, of society; a stage which, historically viewed, constitutes an 
“immense step forward to what they call the “Social Revolution.” 
-To illustrate how far the obsession with this doctrine has already 
“gone: the crushing of the formidable revolts of the ‘peasants in 
. Germany in the sixteenth century led inevitably to the triumph 
--of the centralized, despotic State, from which dates the centuries- 
old'slavery of the German people. This catastrophe is hailed by 
-Lassalle as a victory for the coming Social Revolution! Why? 
~ Because, say the Marxists, the peasants are the natural represen- 
-tatives of reaction, while the modern, military, bureaucratic state, 
beginning in the second half of the sixteenth century, initiated 
ithe slow, but always progressive, transformation of the ancient 
~ feudal and land economy into the industrial era of production, in 


which capital exploits labor. This State, therefore, has been. am 


` essential condition for the coming Social Revolution. 

ae is now understandable why Mr. Engels, following this logic, 
wrote in a letter to our friend Carlo Cafiero that Bismarck as 
“well as’ King Victor Emmanuel of Italy (inadvertently) had 
` greatly helped the revolution because both of them created polit- 
ical ceritralization in their respective countries. I urge the French 


allies and sympathizers of Mr. Marx to carefully examine how. 


- this Marxist concept is beirig applied in the International.” 


We who, like Mr. Marx himself, are. imaterialists and deter- 


~minists, also recognize the inevitable linking of economic and 
: political facts in history. We recognize, indeed, the necessity and 
-inevitable character of all events that occur but, we no longer bow 

‘before them indifferently, and above all we are very careful about 


` praising them when, by their nature, they show themselves in 


~ flagrant contradiction to the supreme end of history. This is a 
“thoroughly human ideal which is found in more or less recog- 


‘nizable form in the instincts and aspirations of the people and 


- in all the religious symbols of all epochs, because it is inherent in 


the human race, the most social of all the species of animals on _ 


earth. This ideal, today better understood than ever, is the 
i triumph of humanity, the most complete conquest and establish- 
‘ment of personal freedom and developrnent—materidl, intellec- 


- tual, and moral—for every individual, through the absolutely 
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unrestricted and spontaneous organization of economic and so- = 
cial solidarity. a 

- Everything in history that shows itself conformable to that 3 
end, from the human point of view—and we can have no other— . 
is good; all that is contrary to it is bad. We know very well, in». 
any case, that what we call good and bad are always the natural’ - 
results of natural causes, and that consequently one is as inevi- ` 
table as the other. But in what is properly called nature we 
recognize many necessities that we are little disposed to bless, ` 
such as the necessity of dying when one is bitten by a mad dog. ~ 
In the same way, in that immediate continuation of the life of ` 
nature called history, we encounter many necessities which we _ 
find much more worthy of opprobrium than benediction, and’ `. 
which we believe we should stigmatize with all the energy of ~ 
which we are capable in the interest of our social and individual =: 
morality. We recognize, however, that from the moment they `- 
have been accomplished, even the most detestable facts have that’ - 
character of inevitability which is found in all the phenomena on k 
nature as well as those of history. = 

To clarify my thought, I shall give some ‘examples. When I i 
study the social and political conditions of the Romans and the l 


Greeks in the period of the decline of antiquity, I conclude that | i 


the conquest of Greece by the military and political barbarism of ~. 
the Romans and the consequent destruction of a comparatively | ; 
higher standard of human liberty was a natural and inevitable. ` 
fact. But this does not prevent me from taking, retrospectively '; 
and firmly, the side of Greece against Rome in that struggle. For : 
I ind that the human race has gained absolutely nothing by the © 
triumph:of Rome. E 
Likewise, that the Christians in their holy fury destroyed all- : 
the libraries of the pagans and all their treasures of art, ancient | | 
philosophy, and science is an absolutely natural and therefore . - 
inevitable fact. But it is impossible for me to see how this. fact 
has in any manner whatsoever furthered our political and social.. 
development. I am even very much disposed to doubt the inevi-. 
table process of economic facts in which, if one were to believe. 
Mr. Marx, there must be sought to the exclusion of all other. 
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" dde the only cause of all of history’ $ moral and intel- 


< lectual phenomena. Further, I am strongly disposed to think that 
- these acts of holy barbarity, or rather that long series of barbarous 
-acts and crimes which the first Christians, divinely inspired, 
- committed against the human spirit, were among the principal 
- -auses of the intellectual and moral. degradation, as well as the 
oy political and social slavery, which filled that long series of cen- 
 turies called the Middle Ages. Be sure of this, that if the first 
~“ Christians had not destroyed the libraries, the museums, and the 
temples of antiquity, we should not have been condemned today 
~: to fight the mass of horrible and shameful absurdities which still 
clog men’s brains to such a degree that I sometimes doubt the 
. possibility of a more humane future. 


Continuing my protests against the kinds of historical: facts’ 


`- whose inevitability I myself also acknowledge, I pause before the 
splendor -of the Italian republics and before the magnificent 
awakening of human genius during the Renaissance. Then I see 
two friends, as ancient as history itself, approaching; the same 
two serpents which up till now have devoured everything beau- 
` tiful-and virtuous that mankind has created. They are called 
` the Church and the State, the papacy and the empire. Eter- 
` nal evils and inseparable allies, embracing each other and 
` together devouring that unfortunate, most beautiful Italy, con- 
demning her to three centuries of death. Well, though I again 
_ find it all natural and inevitable, I nevertheless curse both em- 
peror and pope. _ 

Let us pass on to France. After a century of struggle, Cathol- 
icism, supported by the State, finally triumphed over Protes- 
- tantism. Do-I not still find in France today some politicians or 
historians of the fatalist school who, calling themselves revolu- 
tionists, consider this victory of Catholicism—a bloody and 


inhuman victory if ever there was one—a veritable triumph for 


_ the cause of the Revolution? Catholicism, they insist, was then 
_the State representing democracy, while Protestantism -repre- 


- sented the revolt of the aristocracy against the State and conse- | 


— quently against democracy. This. sort of sophism is completely 
+. identical to the Marxist sophism, which also considers the 
- triumph of the State to be a victory for social democracy. It is 


— with these disgusting and revolting absurdities that the mind and 


moral sense of the masses are perverted, habituating them to hail 
their bloodthirsty exploiters, the masters and servants of the -: 
State, as their saviors and emancipators. | 
It is a thousand times right to say that Protestantism, not. ås. E 
a Calvinist theology but as an energetic and armed protest, 
represented revolt, liberty, humanity, the destruction of the State; 
while Catholicism was public order, authority, divine law, the 


` mutual salvation of the Church and the State, the condemnation. . 


of human society to protracted slavery. 

Hence, while recognizing the inevitability of the accomplished ` 
fact I do not hesitate to say that the victory of Catholicism in ~ 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was a great ` 
misfortune for the entire human race. The massacre of Saint -- 
Bartholomew and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes were 
facts-as disastrous for France as were, in our times, the defeat and ~~ 
massacre of the people of Paris in the Commune of Paris. I have. p 
actually heard very intelligent and very worthy Frenchmen ~ 


_ ascribe the defeat of Protestantism in France to the revolutionary ` 


nature of the French people. “Protestantism,” they allege, “was. = 
only a semirevolution; we need a complete revolution; it is for ~ 
this reason that the French neither wanted nor could prevent ` 
the Reformation. France preferred to remain Catholic till the 
moment when it could proclaim.atheism. This is why the French. 
people, with true Christian resignation, tolerated both the horrors 
of Saint Bartholomew and the no less abominable revocation of 


_the Edict of Nantes.” 


These worthy patriots either fail to or do not want to consider.. 


one thing. A people who for any reason whatsoever tolerates. 


tyranny will finally lose the salutary habit and even the very. 
instinct of revolt. Once a people loses the inclination for liberty, 
it necessarily becomes, not: only in-its external conditions butin- 
the very essence. of its own being, a people of slaves. It was 
because Protestantism was defeated in France that the French 
people lost, or perhaps never acquired, the habit of liberty. It is- 
because this habit is wanting that France today lacks what we 
call political consciousness, and it is because it lacks this con? ~ 
sciousness that all the revolutions it has made-up till now have -"; 
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` failed to achieve its political liberty. With the exception of its 
s+ great revolutionary days, which are its festival days, the French 
-"- people remain today as they were yesterday, a people of slaves. 
: : Going on to other cases, I take up the partition of Poland. 
~ Here I-am very glad, at least on this question, to agree with Mr. 
~~ Marx; for he, like myself and everyone else, considers this 
partition a great crime. | ‘would only like to know why, given both 
his fatalistic and his optimistic point of view, he’ contradicts 
= himself by condemning a great event which already belong to 
* “the historical past. Proudhon, whom he loved ‘so much,” was 
much more logical and consistent than Marx. Trying with might 

= -and main to establish an historical justification for his conclusion, 
= he wrote an unfortunate pamphlet® in which he first showed 
quite decisively that the Poland of the nobility must perish, 
because it carries within itself the germs of its own dissolution. 

_ He.then attempted to contrast this nobility unfavorably with the 


os Tsarist Empire, which he deemed a harbinger of the triumphant | 


~ > socialist democracy. This was much more than a mistake. 1- do 
~~ not hesitate to say, in spite of my tender respect for the memory 
of Proudhon, that it was a crime, the crime of a sophist who, in 
; -order to win a dispute, dared to insult a martyred nation at the 
aa _ very moment when it was for the hundredth time revolting 
“" against its Russian and German debauchers aud for the hun- 
`` dredth time lying prostrate under their blows. . 
<- Why does Marx, in contradiction to his own ideas, favor the 
‘establishment of an independent Polish state? Mr. Marx is not 
¿| = only a learned socialist, he is also a very clever ‘politician and a 
¿o patriot no less ardent than Bismarck, though he would approach 


P, _ his goals through somewhat different means. And like many of | 


his compatriots, both socialist and otherwise, he desires the estab- 
Li- lishment of a great Germanic state, one that will glorify the 
German people and benefit world civilization. Now among 
_ the obstacles to the realization of this aim is the Prussian Empire 
=. which, with menacing power, poses.as the protector of the Slavic 
ee peoples against German civilization. 
The policy of Bismarck is that of the present; the policy of 
Marx, who considers himself at least as Bismarck’s successor, is 
that of the future.“ And when I say that Mr. Marx considers 


from the policy of Bismarck. The principal point and, one might... 
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himself the continuation of Bismarck, I am far from asiaa 
Marx. If he did not consider himself as such, he could not have: 
permitted Engels, the confidant of all his thoughts, to write thåt. 
Bismarck serves the cause of the Social Revolution. He serves it~ 
now, inadvertently, in his own P Mr. Marx will serve it later; . 
in another way. : 

Now let us examine the sient character of Mr. Marx's 
policy. Let us ascertain the essential points in which it differs 


say, the only one, is this: Mr. Marx is a democrat, an authori- 
tarian socialist, and a republican. Bismarck is an out-and-out . 
aristocratic, monarchical Junker. The difference is therefore very = - 
great, very serious, and both sides are sincere in their differences. - 
On this point, there is no agreement or reconciliation possible 
between Bismarck and Mr. Marx. Even apart from Marx’s life-. 
long: dedication to the cause of social democracy, which he has . 
demonstrated on numerous occasions, his very position and his `‘ 
ambitions are a positive guarantee on this point. In a monarchy, E 
however liberal, or even in a conservative republic- like that-of . 
Thiers,“ there can be no role for Mr. Marx, and much less so in: 
the Prussian Germanic Empire founded by Bismarck, with a`; 
militarist and bigoted bugbear of an emperor as chief, and all the < ~’ 


‘barons and bureaucrats as guardians. Before: he can come to =; 


power, Mr. Marx will have to sweep all that away. He is therefore. es 
forced to be a revolutionary. ee 
The concepts of the form and the sonciGions of fhe govern- 
ment, these ideas separate Bismarck from Mr. Marx. One is an: 
out-and-out monarchist and the other is an out-and-out democrat .- 
and republican and, into the eat a socialist democrat and. 2 
socialist republican. - = 
_ Let us now see what unites them. It is the out-and-out cult p 
of the State. I have no need to prove it in the case of Bismarck. : 
The proofs are there. He is completely a state’s man, and nothing: 
but a state’s man. But neither is it difficult to prove that Mr. * 
Marx is also a state’s man. He loves government to such a degree ` ` 
that he even wanted to institute one in the International Work: `- 
ingmen’s Association; and he worships power so much that he ~:~ 
wanted, and still intends today; to impose his dictatorship upon `. 


us. His socialist political program is a very faithful expression of 
his personal attitude. The supreme objective of all his efforts, as is 
proclaimed i in the fundamental statutes of his party in Germany, 
is the establishment of the great People’s State [Volksstaat]. 


- But whoever says state necessarily says a particular limited- 


state, doubtless comprising, if it is very large, many different 
peoples and countries, but excluding still more. For unless he is 
dreaming of a universal state, as did Napoleon and the Emperor 
» Charles the Fifth, or the papacy, which dreamed of the Universal 
~ Church, Marx will have to content himself with. governing a 
single. state. Consequently, whoever says state says a state, and 
whoever says a state affirms by that the existence of other states, 
and whoever says other states immediately says: competition, 
jealousy, truceless and endless war. The simplest logic as well as 
_allhistory bears witness to this truth. 

=- Any state, under pain of perishing and seeing itself devoured 
-by neighboring states, must tend toward complete power, and 
having become powerful, it must embark: on a career of conquest 
so that it will not itself be conquered; for two similar but com- 
peting powers cannot coexist without trying to destroy each 


“says conquered peoples, enslaved and in bondage. 

It is in the nature of the State to break the solidarity of the 
human race. The State cannot preserve itself as an integrated 
entity and in all its strength unless it sets itself up as the supreme 


-~ be-all and end-all for its own subjects, though not for the subjects . 
of other unconquered states. This. inevitably results in the ` 


“Supremacy of state morality and state interests over universal 
human reason and morality, thus rupturing the universal ‘soli- 
darity of humanity. The principle of political or state morality 
is very simple. The State being the supreme objective, everything 
favorable to the growth of its power is good; everything contrary 
‘to it, however humane and ethical, is bad. This morality is called 
“patriotism. The International is the negation of. patriotism and 
| Consequently the negation of the State. If, therefore, Mr. Marx 
and his friends of the German Social Democratic party should 


succeed in introducing the State principle into our program, they 


would destroy the International. 
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other. Whoever says “conquest,” under whatever form or name, 


-The State, for its own preservation, must necessarily be power- 
ful as regards foreign affairs, but if it is so in regard to foreign’. 
relations, it will unfailingly be so in regard to domestic matters: 
The morality of every state must conform to the particular condi- 


- tions and circumstances of its existence, a morality which restricts 


and therefore rejects any human and universal morality. It must `- 


see to it that all its subjects think and, above all, act in total: 


compliance with the patriotic morality of the State and remain 
immune to the influence and teachings of true humanistic moral- 
ity. This makes state censorship absolutely necessary; fot too: 
much liberty of thought and opinion is incompatible with the 
unanimity of adherence demanded by the security of the Statė,- 


and Mr. Marx, in conformity with his eminently political point 


of view, considers this censorship reasonable. That this is in 


reality Mr. Marx’s opinion is sufficiently demonstrated by his”, 


attempts to introduce censorship into the International, even 
while masking these efforts with plausible pretexts. 
But however vigilant this censorship may be, even if the. 
State were to have an exclusive monopoly over education and 
instruction for all the people, as Mazzini wished, and as Mr: 
Marx wishes today, the State can never be sure that prohibited 
and dangerous thoughts may not somehow be smuggled into the, 
consciousness of its subjects. Forbidden fruit has such an attrac- 
tion for men, and the demon of revolt, that eternal enemy of the 
State, awakens so easily-in their hearts when they are not entirely 
stupefied, that neither the education nor the instruction nor even 
the censorship of the State sufficiently guarantees its security. 
It must still have a police, devoted agents who watch over and 


direct, secretly: and unobtrusively, the current of the people's 


opinions and passions. We have seen that Mr. Marx himself is so 
convinced of this necessity that-he planted his secret agents in 
all the regions of the International, above all in Italy, France, and 
Spain. Finally, however perfect from the point of view of preserv- 
ing the State, of organizing the education and indoctrination of ` 
its citizens, of censorship, and of the police, the State cannot be 


‘secure in its existence while it does not have an. armed force - ‘to:. 


defend itself against its enemies at home. . 
. The State is the government from above downwards of an 


x ` immense number of men, very different from the point of view 
. of the degree of their culture, the nature of the countries or 


<- localities that they inhabit, the occupations they follow, the 


“* interests and aspirations. directing them—the State is the govern- 
> ment of all these by one or another minority. This-minority, even 
- if it were a thousand times elected by universal suffrage and 


controlled. in its acts by popular institutions, unless it were 


<s ‘endowed with omniscience, omnipresence, and the omnipotence 
>. which the theologians attribute to God, could not possibly know 
-. _ and foresee the needs of its people, or satisfy with an even justice 


“those interests which are most legitimate and pressing. There will 


+ always be discontented people because there will always be some 
<. who are sacrificed, 


< ©- Besides, the State, like the Church; is by its very nature a 

` great sacrificer of living beings. It is an arbitrary being in whose 
. heart all the positive, living, unique, and local interests of the 
~. people meet, clash, destroy each other, become absorbed into 


‘ -that abstraction called the common interest or the common good 
=+ or the public welfare, and where all the real wills cancel each 
.. other in that abstraction that bears the name will of the people. 


“It follows from this that the so-called will of the people is never 
anything but the negation and sacrifice of all the real wills of the 


. . people, just as the so-called public interest is nothing but the 
“*" sacrifice of. their interests. But in order for this omnivorous 
< _ abstraction to impose itself on millions of men, it must be repre- 


- sented and supported by some real being, some living force. Well, 


_. this force has always existed. In the Church it is called the clergy, 
. . and in the State the ruling or governing class. 


- And, in fact, what do we find throughout history? ‘The State 


= has always been the patrimony of some privileged class: a priestly 


‘class, an aristocratic class, a bourgeois class. And finally, when all 


~ the other classes have exhausted themselves, the State then- — 


a becomes the patrimony of the bureaucratic class and then falls— 


“=--OT, if you will, rises—to the position of a machine. But in any 
‘case it is absolutely necessary for the salvation of the State that 
<- .there should be some privileged class devoted to its preservation.” 


_ But in the People’s State of Marx there will be, we are told, 
no privileged class at all. All will be equal, not only from the 
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the hands of the State the production and division of wealth, the = 


` arrogant, and elitist of all regimes. There will be a new class,-a- 
` new hierarchy of real and counterfeit scientists and scholars, and . 


knowledge, -and an immense ignorant majority. And then, woe : 
"unto the mass of ignorant ones! i 


~ Marx will have need of a not less considerable armed force. For © 
_ the government must be strong, says Engels, to maintain order. 


` there is the same deployment of military force, that is to say,. 


` force, the last argument of all threatened political leaders against 


juridical-and political point of view but also from the economi 
point of view. At least this is what is promised, though I ver 
much doubt whether that promise could ever be kept. There wil 
therefore no longer be any privileged class, but there will be-a 
government and, note this well, an extremely complex govern 
ment. This government will not content itself with administering.: 
and governing the masses politically, as all governments do today... 
It will also administer the masses economically, concentrating in ~ 


cultivation of land, the establishment and development of fac--- 
tories, the organization and direction of commerce, and finally - 
the_application-of capital to production by the only banker—the - 
State. All that will demand an immense knowledge and- many- 
heads “overflowing with brains” in this government. It will be. 
the reign of scientific intelligence, the most aristocratic, despotic, : 


the world will be divided into a minority ruling in the name of ` 


Such a regime will not fail to arouse very considerable ‘dis : 
content in the masses of the people, and in order to keep them in’ 
check, the “enlightened” and “liberating” government of Mr... 


among these millions of illiterates whose mighty uprising would: 
be capable of destroying and overthrowing eens, even a 
government “overflowing with brains.” : 

: Yoü can. see quite well that behind all the democratic and. 
socialistic phrases and promises in Marx’s program for thé State’. 
lies all that constitutes the true despotic and brutal nature of all. 
states, regardless -of their form of government. Moreover, in the: 
final reckoning, the People’s State of Marx and the aristocratic- ` 
monarchic staté of Bismarck are completely identical in. terms of: 
their primary domestic and foreign objectives. In foreign affairs 


conquest. And in home affairs the same employment of armëd ; 
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the masses who, tired of A aiee hoping, sipating 


-< and obeying, rise in revolt. 


Let us now consider the real national policy of Marx himself. 
Like Bismarck, he is a German patriot. He desires the greatness 


_ and glory of Germany as a state. No one in any case will count it. 
a-crime for him to love his country and his people, and he is so > 


`. profoundly convinced that the State is the condition sine qua 
non for the prosperity of his country and the emancipation of his 
people. Thus he naturally desires to see Germany organized into 
a very powerful state, since weak and-small states always run the 
risk of being swallowed up. Therefore Marx, as a clear-sighted 
and ardent patriot, must wish for the power and expansion of 
Germany as a State. 

But, on the other hand, Marx is a celebrated. socialist and, 
what is more, one of the principal initiators of the International. 
He does not content himself with working only for the emancipa- 
tion of the German proletariat. He feels honor bound to work 


at the same time for the emancipation of the proletariat of all- 


` countries. As a German patriot, he wants the power and glory, 
the domination by Germany; but as a socialist of the Inter- 
national he must wish for the emancipation of all the pops of 
the world. How can this contradiction be resolved? 

There is only. one way—that is to proclaim that a great and 
powerful German state is an indispensable condition for the 


". emancipation of the whole world; that the national and political. 


"triumph of Germany is the triumph of humanity. 


_. This conviction, once vindicated, is not only permissible. but, 


in the name of the most sacred of causes, mandatory, to make the 
International, and ‘all the federations of other countries serve as 
a very powerful, effective, and, above all, popular means for 


a establishing the great pan-Germanic state. And that is. precisely 


-what Marx tried at the London Conference in 1871 and with the 
. resolutions passed by his German and French friends at the 
Hague Congress [1872]. If he did not succeed more fully, it is 
assuredly not for lack of zeal or great skill on his part, but 


z probably because his fundamental idea- was false and its realiza- 
-tion impossible. 


IV 


Statism and Anarchy 


Statism and Anarchy (1873) is the first completed volume of 


a larger projected work by Bakunin, Written in Russian, with . : 


special emphasis on Slavic problems, this work tremendously 
influenced Russian revolutionary thought. In the first extract, 
“Critique of the Marxist Theory of the State,” Bakunin, without 
‘specifically naming Marx, nevertheless lays the groundwork for 


attacking his statism. “The theory of statism as well as that of - ie 


so-called ‘revolutionary dictatorship’ is based on the idea that a ~ 
‘privileged elite, consisting of those scientists and ‘doctrinaire 
revolutionists’ who believe that ‘theory is prior to social experi- 
ence,’ should impose their preconceived scheme of social organi- 
zation on the people. The dictatorial power of this learned 
minority is concealed by the fiction of a pseudorepresentative 
government which presumes to express the will of the people.” 

Eyen many of Bakunin’s critics concede that perhaps his 
most timely ideas are contained in the devastating “Critique of- - 
the Marxist Theory of thé State.’ For example, in the winter ` 
1968 issue of New Politics, Burton Hall writes: _ 


. it is most uncomfortable for a devout socialist to look over 
the E exchanged between Marx and Bakunin and reflect 
that maybe it was Bakunin who was right all the time . . . not only 
because of the accuracy of his predictions as to what socialism 
would look like, if it were ever to come into existence, but even 
more to the point, because the reasoning on which he based these ~ 
predictions, reinforced by the historical evidence of the past half- 
century, seems almost unanswerably PESUASINE: - 
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In this connection, Bakunin’s predictions about state-dominated 
economy and régimentation of labor were based on measures 
advocated in the Communist Manifesto: centralization of credit 
and transportation by the State, obligatory work for all, the 
establishment of industrial armies, particularly in agriculture, etc. 
The second excerpt, “Some Preconditions for a Social Revolu- 
tion,”* discusses two main questions: the subjective (psycho- 
logical) and the objective (material) preconditions for a social 
- revolution, and whether the Slavic peoples can achieve the Social 
_ Revolution through the establishment of a pan-Slavic or any 
other form of state. This naturally leads to a discussion of the 
nature of the State; and Bakunin proceeds to expound his view 
. that the State is more than just “the executive committee of the 
capitalist class.” To this end he cites the example of the Serbia of 

` his time, to show how the State can become a self-perpetuating 
dictatorship dominating both the people and the economy; how 


an immense army of government officials can create, under cer- - 


tain conditions, its own state, and “exploit the . . . people in 
order to provide the bureaucrats with all the comforts of life.” 
‘This description will bring readily to mind the fate of various 
modern national minorities who have freed themselves .from 
their colonial masters and established their own states. 

The final excerpt, taken from the appendix to Statism and 
Anarchy, deals primarily with the preconditions for a social revo- 
lution in Russia.* Contrary to what is generally believed, Bakunin 
does not idolize the Russian peasant, nor does he, like so many 
of his contemporaries, uncritically accept the Mir (peasant com- 
munity) as the ideal unit of the future society. In discussing the 


program of the moderate liberals and the Populists, Bakunin . 


gives his views on the efficacy of cooperatives, and the establish- 
ment of colonies (communes) and other reformist measures to 
bring about fundamental social changes. He also outlines what 
intelligent and dedicated Russian youth from upper and middle 
classes could do to promote social revolution. . 

Statism and Anarchy represents among other things Bakunin’s 
opposition to the argument of Auguste Comte (1798-1857), the 
founder of modern sociology, that social life must be regulated in 
accordance with the immutable laws of the physical sciences. In 


“jump” 
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opposition to the Comtean positivists, Bakunin contended that 
the scientific laws governing inanimate objects could not apply 
to the behavior of living beings endowed with the faculty of 
‘choice and the ability to modify their conduct as the situation 
demanded. While he approved of Comte’s effort to place the 
study of society on a materialistic basis, he objected to positivism 
as a “religion of humanity” under the aegis of a scientific church, 3 
and to any form. of philosophic idealism or metaphysics, even if 
couched in scientific terms, as fundamentally reactionary because 
inclined “to force future generations into the narrow mold of 


_ ++ «necessarily tentative theories.” 


Critique of the Marxist Theory 
of the State 


There is no road leading from metaphysics to the realities of 
life. Theory and fact are separated: by an abyss. It is impossible 
to leap actoss this abyss by what Hegel called a “qualitative 
us ’ from the world of logic to the world of nature and of real 

ife. 
The road leading from concrete fact to theory and vice versa 
is the method of science and is the true road. In the practical 
‘world, it is the movement of society toward forms of organization 


_ that will to the greatest possible extent reflect life itself in all its 


aspects and complexity. , - 
Such is the people’s way to complete emancipation, accessible 


to all—the way of the anarchist social revolution, which will come ` 


from the people themselves, an elemental force sweeping away all 
obstacles. Later, from the depths of the popular soul, there will 
spontaneously emerge the new creative forms of social life. | 
The way of the gentlemen metaphysicians is completely differ- - 
ent. Metaphysician is the term we-use for the disciples of Hegel 
and for the positivists, and in general, for all the worshippers of 
science as a goddess, all those modern Procrusteans who, in one - 
way or another, have created an ideal of social organization, a 
narrow mold into which they would force future generations, all 


those who, instead: of seeing science as only one of the essential . |. 


manifestations of natural and social life, insist.that all of life is: 
< encompassed in their necessarily tentative. scientific theories. 
-~ ‘Metaphysicians and positivists, all these gentlemen.who consider - 
-it their mission to prescribe the Jaws of life in the name of 

_ science, are consciously or unconsciously reactionaries. ` 
This is very easy to demonstrate. ts. N 
; Science in the true sense of that word, real science, is at. this 
' time within reach of only an insignificant minority. For example, 

among us in Russia, how many accomplished savants are there in 

a population of eighty million? Probably a thousand are engaged 

in science, but hardly more than a few hundred could be 
considered first-rate, serious scientists. If science were to dictate 
the laws, the overwhelming majority, many millions of men, 

would be ruled by one or two hundied experts: Actually it would 

be even fewer than that, because not all of science is concerned 

with the administration of society. This would be the task of 
_. sociology—the science of sciences—which présupposes in. the case 

-of a well-trained sociologist that-hé have.an adequate knowledge 
of all the other sciences: How many such people are there in 
‘Russia—in all Europe? Twenty or thirty—and these twenty or 
thirty would rule the world? Can anyone imagine a more absurd. 
and abject despotism? » 7 D e ua A 
It is almost certain that these twenty or thirty experts would 

quarrel among themselves, and if they-did agree on common 
policies, it would be at the expense of mankind. The principal 
vice of the average specialist is his inclination to exaggerate his 


_ “own knowledge and deprecate everyone else’s.-Give him control: | 
_and-he will become-an insufferable tyrant. To be the slave of - 


_pedants—what a destiny for humanity! Give them full power and 
they will begin by performing on human beings the same experi- 
ments that the scientists are now performing on rabbits and dogs. 


We must respect the scientists for their merits and achieve- 


ments, but in order to prevent them from corrupting their own 
high moral and intellectual standards, they-should be granted no 
special privileges and no rights other than those possessed by 
-everyone—for example, the’ liberty to express their convictions, 
thought, and knowledge. Neither they nor any other special group 


should be given power over others. He who is given power will 
inevitably become an oppressor and exploiter of society. 

But we are told: “Science will not always be the patrimony - 
of a few. There will come a time when it will be accessible to all.” 
Such a time is still far away and there will be many. social . - 
upheavals before this dream will come true, and even then, who 
would want to put his fate in the hands of the priests of scienice? 

It seems to us that anyone who thinks that. after a social 
revolution everybody will be equally educated is very much mis- 


taken. Science, then as now, will remain one of the many special- - el 


ized fields, though it will cease to be accessible only to a very few 


_ of the privileged class. With the elimination of class distinctions, 
. education will be within the reach of all those who will have the 


ability and the desire to’ pursue it, but not to the detriment of. 
manual labor, which will be compulsory for all. | 

: Available to-everyone will be a general scientific education 
especially the learning of the scientific method, the habit of 
correct thinking, the ability to generalize from facts and iake 


_ more or less correct deductions. But of encyclopedic minds and 


advanced sociologists* there will be very few. It would be sad for 
mankind if at any time theoretical speculation became the only 
source of guidance for society; if science alone were in charge of 
all social administration. Life would wither, and human society 
would turn into a voiceless and servile herd. The domination of : 


life by science can have no other result than the brutalization of _- l : 


mankind. 


. We, the revolutionary anarchists, are the advocates of sda 
tion for all the people, of the emancipation and the widest 


- possible. expansion of social life. Therefore we are the enemies 


of the State and all forms of the statist principle. In opposition 
to the metaphysicians, the positivists, and. all the worshippers of 
science, we declare that natural and social life always comes 
before theory, which is only one of its manifestations but ` 
never its creator. From out of its own inexhaustible depths 
society develops through a series of events, but not by thought . 
alone. Theory is always created by life, but never creates it: like 
mileposts and road signs, it only indicates the direction and the 
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different stages of life’s independent and unique development. 
In accordance with this belief, we neither intend nor desire 
to thrust upon our own or any other people any scheme of social 
organization taken from books or concocted by ourselves. We are 
convinced that the masses of the people carry in themselves, in 
their instincts (more or less developed by history), in their daily 
necessities, and in their conscious or unconscious aspirations, all 
the elements of the future social organization. We seek this ideal 
in the people themselves. Every state. power, every government, 
by its very nature places itself outside and over the people and 
inevitably subordinates them to. an organization and to aims 
which are foreign to and opposed to the real needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. We declare ourselves the enemies of every 
government and every state power, and of governmental organ- 
ization in general. We think that people can be free and happy 
only when organized from the bottom up in completely free and 
independent associations, without governmental paternalism 
though not without the influence of a variety of free individuals 
and parties. 
Such are our ideas as social revolutionaries, and we are there- 
fore called anarchists. We do not protest this name, for we are 
- indeed the enemies of any governmental power, since we know 
that such a power depraves those who wear its mantle equally 
with those who are forced to submit to it. Under its pernicious 
influence the former become ambitious and greedy despots, 
` exploiters of society in favor of their personal or class interests, 
while the latter become slaves. 


Idealists of all kinds—metaphysicians, positivists, thosé who ` 


support the rule of science over life, doctrinaire revolutionists— 
all defend the idea of state and state power with equal eloquence, 
because they see in it, as a consequence of their own systems, the 
only salvation for society. Quite logically, since they have 
accepted the basic premise (which we consider completely mis- 
taken) that thought precedes life, that theory is prior to social 
experience, and, therefore, that social science has to be the start- 
ing point for all social upheavals and reconstructions. They then 
arrive unavoidably at the conclusion that because thought, 
theory, and science, at least in our times, are in the possession 
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of very few, these few ought to be the leaders of social life, not 
only the initiators, but also the leaders of all popular movements. 
On the day following the revolution the new social order should 
not be organized by the free association of people’s organizations 
or unions, local and regional, from the bottom up, in accordance 
with the demands and instincts of the people, but only by the 
dictatorial power of this learned minority, which presumes to 
express the will of the people. 

This- fiction of a pseudorepresentative government serves to ~ 
conceal the domination of the masses by a handful of privileged 
elite; an elite elected by hordes of people who are rounded up 
and: do not know for whom or for what they vote. Upon this 
artificial and abstract expression of what they falsely imagine to 
be the will of the people and of which the real living people have 
not the least idea, they construct both the theory of statism as 
well as the theory of so-called revolutionary dictatorship. 

. The differences between revolutionary dictatorship and stat- 
ism are superficial. Fundamentally they both represent the same. 
principle of minority rule over the majority in the name of the 
alleged “stupidity” of the latter and the alleged “intelligence” 
of the former. Therefore they are both equally reactionary since 
both directly and inevitably must preserve and perpetuate the 
political and economic privileges of the ruling minority and the 
political and economic subjugation of the masses of the people. 

Now it is clear why the dictatorial revolutionists, who aim to 
overthrow the existing powers and social structures in order to 
erect upon their ruins their own dictatorships, never were or will 
be the enemies of government, but, to the contrary, always will 
be the most ardent promoters of the government idea, They are 
the enemies only of contemporary governments, because they 
wish to replace them. They are the enemies of the present 

governmental structure, because it excludes the possibility of their 
dictatorship. At the same time they are the most devoted friends 
of governmental power. For if the revolution destroyed this 
power by actually freeing the masses, it would deprive this 
pseudorevolutionary minority of any hope to harness the masses 
1n order to make them the beneficiaries of their own government 
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` We have already expressed several times our deep aversion 
` to the theory of Lassalle and Marx, which recommends to the 
workers, if not as a final ideal at least as the next immediate 
goal, the founding of a people’s state, which. according to their 
interpretation will be nothing but “the proletariat elevated to the 
status of the governing class.” l i 

Let us ask, if the proletariat is to be the ruling class, over 
whom is it to rule? In short, there will remain another proletariat 
which will be subdued to this new rule, to this new state. For 
instance, the peasant “rabble” who, as it is known, does not 
enjoy the sympathy of the Marxists who consider it to represent 
a lower level of culture, will probably be ruled by the factory 
proletariat of the cities. Or, if this problem is to be approached 
nationalistically, the Slavs will be placed in the same subordinate 
relationship to the victorious German proletariat in which the 
latter now stands to the German bourgeoisie. 


If there is a State, there must be domination of one class. by _ 


another and, as a result, slavery; the State without slavery is 
unthinkable—and this is why we are the enemies of the State. 


What does it mean that the proletariat will be elevated to. 


a ruling class? Is it possible for the whole proletariat to stand at 
the head of the government? There are nearly forty million Ger- 
mans, Can all forty million be members of the government? In 
such a case, there will be no government, no state, but, if there 
is to be a state there will be those who are ruled and those who 
are slaves. l EOE 

The Marxist theory solves this dilemma very simply. By the 
people’s rule, they mean the rule of a small number of jepre- 
sentatives elected by the people. The general, and every man s, 
-right to elect the representatives of the people and the rulers of 
the State is the latest word of the Marxists, as well as of the 
democrats. This is a lie, behind which lurks the despotism of 
the ruling minority, a lie all the more dangerous in that it appears 
_ to express the so-called will of the people. l 
‘Ultimately, from whatever point of view we look at this 
question, we come always to the same sad conclusion, the tule 
of the great masses of the people by a privileged minority. The 


Marxists say that this minority will consist of workers. Yes, pos- 
sibly of former workers, who, as soon as they become the rulers - 
of the representatives of the people, will cease to be workers and. 


will look down at the plain working masses from the governing > 
heights of the State; they will no longer represent the people, but -~ 


only themselves and their claims to rulership over the people. 
Those who doubt this know very little about human nature. 
These elected representatives, say the Marxists, will be dedi- 
cated and learned socialists. The expressions “learned socialist,” 
“scientific socialism,” etc., which continuously appear in the 
speeches and writings of the followers of Lassalle and Marx, 
prove that the pseudo-People’s State will be -nothing but a 
despotic control of the populace by a new and not at all numer- 
ous aristocracy of teal and pseudoscientists. The “uneducated” 
"people will be totally relieved of the cares of administration, and _ 
will be treated as a regimented herd. A beautiful liberation, 
indeed! 


The Marxists are aware of this.contradiction and realize that 


_ a government of scientists will be a real dictatorship regardless 


of its democratic form. They console themselves with the idea 
that this rule will be temporary. They say that the only care and 
objective will be to educate and elevate the people economically 
and politically to such a degree that such a government will soon 
become unnecessary, and the State, after losing its political or 
coercive character, will automatically develop into a completely 
free organization of economic interests and communes. 

There is a flagrant contradiction in this theory. If their state ~ 
would be really of the people, why-eliminate it? And if the State- ~ 
is needed to emancipate the workers, then the workers are not yet 
free, so why call it a People’s State? By our polemic against them 


„we have brought them to the realization that freedom or. anar- - 


chism, which means a free organization of the working masses 
from the bottom up, is the final objective of social development, 
and that every state, not excepting their People’s State, is a yoke, 
on the one hand giving rise to despotism and on the other to 
slavery. They say that such a yoke-dictatorship is a transitional 


step towards achieving full freedom for the people: anarchism or 
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freedom is the aim, while state and dictatorship is the means, and 
so, in order to free the masses of people, they have first to be 
enslaved! l 

Upon this contradiction our polemic has come to a halt. They 
insist that only dictatorship (of course their own) can create 
freedom for the people. We reply that all dictatorship has no 
objective other than self-perpetuation, and that slavery is all it 
can generate and instill in the people who suffer it. Freedom can 
be created only by. freedom, by a total rebellion of the people, 
and by a voluntary organization of the people from the bottom 
up. ae 
The social theory of the antistate socialists or anarchists leads 
them directly and inevitably towards a break with all forms of 
_ the State, with all varieties of bourgeois politics, and leaves no 
choice except a social revolution. The opposite theory, state com- 
munism and the authority of the scientists, attracts and confuses 
its followers and, under the pretext of political tactics, makes 


continuous deals with the governments ‘and various bourgeois . 


political parties, and is directly pushed towards reaction. 

The cardinal point of this program is that the State alone is 
to liberate the (pseudo-). proletariat. To achieve this, the State 
must agree to liberate the proletariat from the oppression of 
bourgeois capitalism. How is it possible to impart such a will to 
the State? The proletariat must take possession of the State by 
a revolution—an heroic undertaking. But once the proletariat 
seizes the State, it must move at once to abolish immediately 
this eternal prison of the people. But according to Mr. Marx, the 
people not only should not abolish the State, but, on the con- 


trary, they must strengthen and enlarge it, and turn it over to | 


the full disposition of their benefactors, guardians, and teachers 
—the leaders of the Communist party, meaning Mr. Marx and 
his friends—who will then liberate them in their own way. ‘They 
will concentrate all administrative power in their own strong 
hands, because the ignorant people are in need of a strong 
guardianship; and they will create a central state bank, which will 
also control all the commerce, industry, agriculture, and even 
science. ‘The mass of the people will be divided into two armies, 
the agricultural and the industrial, under the direct command of 
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the state engineers, who will constitute the new privileged politi- 
cal-scientific class. 


Some Preconditions 


Jor a Social Revolution 


The propaganda and organization of the International is 
directed exclusively to the working class, which in Italy, as in the 
rest of Europe, embodies all the life, power, and aspirations of 
the future society. The International attracted only a handful . 
of adherents from the bourgeois world who, having learned to - 
passionately hate the existing social order and all its false values 
renounced their class and dedicated themselves body and soul eo 
the cause of the people. . 

If they can root out the last vestiges of subjective loyalty to 
the bourgeois world, and those of personal vanity, these men 
though few in number, could render priceless services to the 
revolutionary. movement. They draw their inspiration from the 
movement of the people. But in exchange they can contribute 
expert knowledge, the capacity for abstract thought and gen- 
eralization, and the ability to organize and coordinate—qualities 
which constitute the creative force without which any victory 
is mpossible. In Italy and Russia there are more such young 
men than there are in other countries. But what is a much 
more important asset for the Revolution is that there is in Italy 
an enormous proletariat, unusually intelligent by nature but 
very often lacking education and living in great poverty. This 
proletariat comprises two or three million urban workers, mainly 
in factories and small workshops, and approximately twenty mil- 
lion totally deprived peasants. This huge class has been reduced 
to such desperation that even the defenders of this terrible 
society are beginning to speak out openly in parliament and in 
the official press, admitting that things have reached the breaking 
point, and that something must immediately be done to avoid 
a popular holocaust which will destroy everything in its path. 

Nowhere are there more favorable conditions for the Social 

Revolution than in Italy. There does not exist in Italy, as in most 
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other European nations, a special category of relatively affluent 
workers, earning higher wages, boasting of their literary capaci- 
ties, and so impregnated by a variety of bourgeois prejudices that, 
excepting income, they differ in no way from the bourgeoisie. 
This class of bourgeois workers is numerous in Germany and in. 
Switzerland; but in Italy, on the contrary, they are insignificant 
in number and influence, a mere drop in the ocean. In Italy it is 
the extremely poor proletariat that predominates. Marx speaks 
disdainfully, but quite unjustly, of this Lumpenproletariat. For 
in them, and. only in them, and not in the bourgeois strata of 
__ workers, are there crystallized the entire intelligence and power 
- of the coming Social Revolution. 

_ A popular insurrection, by its very nature, is instinctive, cha- 
otic, and destructive, and always entails great personal sacrifice 
and an enormous loss of public and private property. The masses 
- are always ready to sacrifice themselves; and this is what turns 


them into a brutal and savage horde, capable of performing” 


heroic and apparently impossible exploits, and since they possess 
little or nothing, they are not demoralized by the responsibilities 
of property ownership. And in moments of crisis, for the sake of 


-self-defense or victory, they will not hesitate to burn down their. 


own houses and neighborhoods, and property being no deterrent, 
since it belongs to their oppressors, they develop a passion for 
destruction. This negative passion, it is true, is far from being 
sufficient. to attain the heights of the revolutionary cause; but 
without it, revolution would be impossible. Revolution requires 
extensive and widespread destruction, a fecund and renovating 
destruction, since in this way and only this way are new worlds 
born.... 

Not even the most terrible misery affecting millions of 
workers is in itself enough to spur them to revolution. Man is by 


nature endowed (or cursed) by marvelous patience, and only the 


_devil knows how he can patiently endure unimaginable misery 

_ and even slow death by starvation; and even the impulse to give 

way to despair is smothered by a complete insensibility toward 
his own rights, and an imperturbable obedience. . . . l 

People in this condition are hopeless. They would rather die 

.- than rebel. But when a man can be driven to desperation; he is 


then- more likely to rebel. Despair is a bitter; passionate feeling’ 
capable of rousing men from their semiconscious resignation if 
they already -have an idea of a more desirable situation, even. 
without much hope of achieving it. But it is impossible to remain - 
too long in a state of absolute despair: one must give in, die, ` 
or’ do something about it—fight for a cause, but what cause? 


Obviously, to free oneself, to fight for a better life. . .. 


But poverty and desperation are still not sufficient to generate i 


the Social Revolution. They may be able to call forth intermit- 


tent local rebellions, but not great and widespread mass uprisings. 
. To do this it is indispensable that the people be inspired by a 

‘universal ideal, historically developed from the instinctual depths 
of popular sentiments, amplified and clarified by a series of sig- 
nificant events and severe and bitter experiences. It is necessary a 


that the populace have a general idea of their rights and a deep, 


passionate, quasi-religious belief in the validity of these rights. - 
When this idea and this popular faith are joined to the kind of .. 
misery that leads to desperation, then the Social: Revolution is. - 
near and. inevitable, and no force on earth will be able to resist it. — 

This is exactly the situation of the Italian proletariat. The 
sufferings they are forced to endure are scarcely less terrible than = 
the poverty and misery that overwhelm the Russian people. But i 


the Italian proletariat is imbued with a greater degree of pas- 


sionate revolutionary consciousness than are the Russian masses; ` 
a consciousness which daily becomes stronger and clearer. By. 
nature intelligent and passionate, the Italian proletariat is at last 
beginning to understand what it wants and what must be done 
to. achieve its complete emancipation. In this sense the propa- ~ 
ganda of the International, energetically and widely diffused dur-. - l 
“ing the last two years, has been of great value. This profound: $ 
sentiment, this universal ideal, without which (as we have- : 
already said) every mass Insurrection, however great the sacri- i 


fices made, is absolutely impossible, has been stimulated by the- 
International, which at the same time pointed ‘out the road to ` 


emancipation and the means for the organization of the peoplé’s _ 


power. 


At first this ideal naturally manifests itself in the passionate y 
desire of the people tò put an end to their poverty and misery- | 
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| and to satisfy all their material needs by collective labor, equally 
-< obligatory for all. Later it will come to include the abolition of 
all domination, and the free organization of the life of the 
: country in accord with the neéds of the people. This will mean 
the rejection of the State’s form of control from the top in favor 
-of organization from the bottom up, created by the people them- 
selves, without governments and parliaments. This -would ‘be 
` organization achieved by the free participation of associations, of 
the agricultural and industrial workers, of the communes and 
-the provinces. Ultimately, in the more distant future, it would 
-erect on the ruins of all states the fraternity of peoples. 
ze It is worth noting that in Italy, as in Spain, the program of 
“Marxist state communism has had absolutely no effect, while 
- the program of the famous Alliance of revolutionary socialists 
[anarchist vanguard organization], which proclaimed uncompro- 
mising war against all domination, all tutelage and governmental 


the workers. — 


` freedom and ground its own life on the most ample freedom 
for everyone, while in no way threatening or infringing on the 
‘freedom of other nations. This is why neither Italy nor Spain 
~ will embark on a career of conquest but will, on the contrary, 
a help all peoples to accomplish their own social revolutions. ae 
i Modern capitalist production and bank speculation inexo- 
` rably demand enormous centralization of the State, which alone 
. `> can subject millions of workers: to capitalist exploitation. Fed- 
<- eralist organization from the bottom upward, of workers’ associa- 
~ tions, groups, communes, cantons [counties], regions, and finally 
whole peoples, is the sole condition for true, nonfictitious free- 
dom, but such freedom violates the interests and convictions of 
`. the ruling classes, just as economic self-determination is incom- 
patible with their methods of organization. , Representative 


ae democracy, however, harmonizes marvelously with the capitalist . 


-© ‘economic system. This new statist system, basing itself on the 
alleged sovereignty of the so-called will of the people, as sup- 


- .assemblies, incorporates the two principal and necessary condi- 


< authority, was overwhelmingly and enthusiastically accepted by. . 


A people inspired with such ideas can always win its own 


posedly expressed by their alleged representatives in mock popular 
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tions for the progress of capitalism: state centralization, and the. _ 


- actual submission of the sovereign people to the intellectual ` 


governing minority, who, while claiming to represent the people, ` ` 
unfailingly exploits them. Ses 

The exploitation of human labor cannot be sugar-coated even. - 
by the most democratic form of government . . . for the worker .. 
it will always be a bitter pill. It follows from this that no govern- 
ment, however paternalistic, however bent on avoiding friction, 


will tolerate any threat to its exploitative economic institutions ~; 
or its political hegemony: unable to instill habitual obedience tò: 


its authority by cajolery and other peaceful methods, the govern- 
ment will then resort to unceasing coercion, to violence, i.e., to 


political control, and the ultimate weapon of political control is - `- 


military power. 


The modern State is by its very nature a military State; and . | 


every military State must of necessity become a conquering, |. 
invasive State; to survive it must conquer or be conquered, for — - 
the simple reason that accumulated. military power will suffocate 


-_ if it does not find an outlet. Therefore the modern State must. ‘ 
strive to be a huge and powerful State: this is the indispensable ` 


precondition for its survival. . : 

And just as capitalist production must, to avoid bankruptcy, — 
continually expand by absorbing its weaker competitors and 
drive to monopolize all the other capitalist enterprises all over 
the world, so must the modern State inevitably drive to become 
the only universal State, since the coexistence of two universal. 
states is by definition absolutely impossible. Sovereignty, the 
drive toward absolute domination, is inherent in every State; and _ 
the first prerequisite for this sovereignty is the comparative weak- 
ness, or at least the submission of neighboring states. . . . 

A strong State can have only one solid foundation: military 
and bureaucratic: centralization. The fundamental difference 
between a monarchy and even the most democratic republic is ` 


_that in the monarchy, the bureaucrats oppress and rob the people | 


for the benefit of the privileged in the name of the King, and _. 
to fill their own coffers; while in the republic the people are — 
robbed and oppressed in the same way for the benefit of the 
same Classes, in the name of “the will of the people” (and to fill 
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: the coffers of the democratic bureaucrats). In the republic the 
‘State, which is supposed to be the people, legally organized, 
‘stifles and will continue to stifle the real people. But the people 

* ‘will feel no better if the stick with which they are being beaten 

“is labeled “the people’s stick.” 

E . No state, however democratic—not even the reddest repub- 

k eoean ever give the people what they really want, i.e., the free 

. self-organization and administration of their own affairs from the 


: ‘bottom upward, without any interference or violence from above, . 
` because. every state, even the pseudo-People’s State concocted by . 


- .Mr. Marx, is in essence only a machine ruling the masses from 
- above, through a privileged minority of conceited intellectuals, 
: who imagine that they know what the ane need. and want 
. better than do the people themselves. . 

= We are as unalterably opposed to any form of pan- Slavism 
_ as we are to any form of pan-Germanism. It is the sacred and 
urgent duty of the Russian revolutionary youth to counteract 
"invevery possible way the pan-Slavic.propaganda inside Russia 
itself, and particularly that spread in other Slavic lands, officially 
and unofficially by government agents, and voluntarily by fanati- 
cal Slavophiles, which strives to convince’ the. unfortunate: Slavs 
~ that the Slavic Tsar deeply loves his Slavic brothers, and that the 
`: dastardly pan-Russian Empire, which throttled Poland and Little 
= Russia [Ukrainia?] can, if only the Tsar wishes, free the Slavic 
> lands from the German yoke. [Bakunin includes as Slavs those 
-inthe now defunct Austro-Hungarian Empire—Hungary, Se, 
“Bulgaria, Serbia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, etc.] 

This illusion is widespread. among Austrian Slavs. Their 
-7 fanatical though understandable hatred of their oppressor has 
‘driven them to such a state of madness that, forgetting or ignor- 
ing the atrocities committed against Lithuania, Poland, Little 
_ Russia and even Great Russia by Tsarist despotism,- they still 
- await deliverance by our pan-Russian slave driver. 

One should not be surprised that the Slavic masses harbor 
such illusions. They do not know history or the internal situation 
in Russia: all they are told is that an all-Slavic empire has been 
-created to defy the Germans; an empire so mighty that-the Ger- 


mans tremble in fear . . . and what the ae hate, the 
“must love. . 

All this is to be expected. But aa is sad, ‘hard to aide 
stand, and inexcusable is that people who should know better; 
the educated’ Austrian Slavs, experienced, wise, and well 
informed, have organized a party that openly preaches pan: 
Slavism. According to some, this would involve the creation .of 


_@ great Slavic- empire under the domination of the Tsar, and 


according to others it would consist in the emancipation. of the 
Slavic peoples by the Russian Empire. . - 

But what benefits. would the Slavic people derive by t the 
formation of-a mighty Slavic empire? This would indeed- ‘be 
advantageous for the states [composing the empire] but not fo: 
the proletariat, only for the privileged minority—the clergy, the 
nobility, the bourgeoisie—and probably for some intellectua’ 


‘who because of their diplomas and their ‘alleged mental superi 


ority feel called upon to lead the masses. In short, there is ai 
advantage for some thousands of oppressors, hangmen, and othe 


-exploiters of the proletariat. As far as the great masses of the 


people are concerned, the vaster the- State, the heavier. are the 
chains and the more crowded the prisons. es 
We have demonstrated that to exist, a state must become an 


_invader of other states. Just as the competition which in- th 


economic sphere destroys or absorbs small and even medium 


sized enterprises—factories, landholdings, businesses—so . does” 


the immense State likewise devour small and medium-size 
states. Therefore every state, to exist not on paper but in faci 
and not at the mercy of neighboring states, and to be indepen 
dent,- must inevitably strive to become an-invasive, aggressive 
conquering state. This means that it must be ready to occupy’ 
foreign country and held many millions of people in subjection 
For this it must exercise massive military power. But whereve: 
military power prevails, it is goodbye to freedom! Farewell: t 


=, ‘the autonomy and well-being of the working people. It follow 


from this that the construction of a great Slavic empire mean 
only the enslavement of the Slavic people. s 5, 
Yet the Slavic statists tell us, “we don’t want a single grea 
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~~. Slav state; we want only a number of middle-sized Slavic states, 
< thereby assuring the independence of the Slavic peoples.” But 
- this viewpoint is contrary to logic and historic facts and to the 
very nature of things; no middle-sized state, in our times, can 
éxist independently. There will therefore be either no state at 
all, or there will be a single giant state which will devour all the 

. weaker states—a despotic, absolutist Russian state. 

Could a smaller Slavic state defend itself against the new 
<- pan-Germanic empire, without itself becoming just as great and 
> just as powerful? Could it depend upon the assistance of coun- 

tries united by self-interest? In both cases the answer is no. In 
the first place, because an alliance of various smaller hetero- 


geneous powers, even when equal.or numerically superior, re- _ 


.. mains weaker because their enemy is consolidated, homogeneous, 
-; responsive to a single command, and therefore much stronger. 
~~ Secondly, one cannot depend on the friendly cooperation of other 
- states, even when their own interests are involved. Statesmen, 
like ordinary mortals, are often so preoccupiéd with momentary 
interests and passions that they cannot see when their vital 
~ interests are threatened. ... 
But could not the centralized pan-Germanic state be neu- 
T tralized by a pan-Slavic federation, i.e., a union of independent 
- Slavic nations patterned after Switzerland or North América? 
"We reply in the negative. Because to form such a federation, it 
“will first be absolutely necessary to break up the pan-Russian 
Empire into a number of separate, independent states, joined 
` -only by voluntary association, and because the coexistence of 
such independent federated and medium or small states, together 
-with so great a centralized empire, is simply inconceivable. . 
- This federation of states could to some extent safeguard 
bourgeois freedom, but it could never become a military state 
__. for the simple reason that it is a federation. State power demands 
~ “centralization. But it will be contended that the example of 
“Switzerland and the United States refutes this assertion. But 
Switzerland, in order to increase its military power, tends toward 
centralization; and federation is possible in the United States 


‘states like Russia, Germany, or France. Switzerland retains 


only because it is not surrounded by highly centralized, mighty — 


federation only. because of the indifference of the great inter- 


~ national powers, and because its people are roughly divided into. 


three zones speaking the language of its neighboring states,. ` 
France, Germany, and Italy. To ‘resist triumphant pan: 
Germanism on the legalistic and statist field—by founding an 
equally powerful Slavic state—would be disastrous for the Slavs, 
because it would inevitably expose them to pan- Russian 


tyranny. . 


The progressive Slavic people should realize i now that the : 
time for flirting with Slavic ideology is over, and that there is ~: 
nothing more absurd and harmful than to compress all the `: 


- aspirations of the people into the narrow mold of a spurious . 


nationalism. Nationality is not a humanitarian principle; it is an < 
historical, local fact which should be generally tolerated along : 
with other real and inoffensive facts. 

` Every people, however tiny, has its own specific character, = 
style of life, speech, way of thinking and working; and _ precisely. ` 
this character, this style of life, constitutes its nationality, which: 
is the sum total of its historic life, aspirations, and circumstances: 


- Every people, like every individual, are perforce what they. are”. 


and have the incontestable right to be themselves. This consti- : 
tutes the alleged national right. But if a people or an individual © 
lives in a certain way, it does not by any means give them. the , 
right, nor would it be beneficial, to regard this nationality and 

individuality as absolute, exclusive principles, nor should they 


‘be obsessed by them. On the contrary, the less preoccupied they 


are with themselves and the more they are imbued by the general 
idea of humanity, the more life-giving, the more purposeful, and- 
the more profound becomes the feeling of a and. that : 
of individuality. a 

The same applies to the Slavs. They will remain Domien : 
‘as long as they are-obsessed with their narrow-minded, egotistical... 

. Slavism, an obsession which by its very nature is contrary to ` 


l ie problems and the cause of humanity in general. They will i 


attain their rightful- place in the free fraternity of nations when, 
together with all other peoples, they are inspired by a wider, more 
universal interest. . k 

In all historical ee we find one universal interest a 
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and those nationalities who have sufficient ùnderstanding, pas- 
sion, and strength to identify themselves wholeheartedly with 
this universal’ interest become historical peoples [play major 
historic roles]. The great revolution at the close of the eighteenth 
century again placed France in a preeminent place among the 
nations of the world. She created a new objective for all humanity 
=the ideal of absolute freedom for all men—but only in the 
exclusively political field. This ideal could never be realized 
because it was afflicted with an insoluble’ contradiction: political 
freedom despite economic servitude. Moreover, political freedom 
within the State is a fraud. 
-. -The French Revolution thus produced two diametrically 
opposed trends which finally coalesced into one—the systematic 
~ exploitation of the proletariat for the benefit of a diminishing 
and increasingly wealthy minority of monopolists. Upon this 
exploitation of the laboring masses, one party erects a democratic 
republic and the other, being more consistent, tries to erect a 
 monarchistic, i.e., -openly despotic, centralized, bureaucratic 
~ police State. In the latter, a dictatorship is s thinly masked by 
- -innocuous constitutional forms. 
>- ` From out of the depths -of the proletariat diee emerged a 
‘new and opposing tendency, a new universal objective: the 
abolition of all classes and their main base of support, the State, 
and the self-administration of all property by the workers. . . . 
Such is the program of the Social Revolution. There is only 
one main question confronting all nations, one universal prob- 
lem: how to achieve economic-and political emancipation from 
the yoke of the State. And this. problem cannot be solved without 
a bloody, terrifying struggle... 
f Is it not evident that ihe Slavs can find their rightful place 
in: the fraternal union of Peeples only through the. Social 
Revolution? - 
-. Buta social revolution cannot be confined to a single Bolted 
country. It is by its very nature international.in scope. The Slavs 
~ must therefore link their aspirations and forces with the aspira- 


must join thé. International Workingmen’s Association ‘en 


transcends all exclusively national and purely local boundaries, l 


“tions and forces of all other countries. The Slavic proletariat 


masse. ... After joining the International the Slavic proletariat 2 
must form factory, crafts, and agricultural sections, uniting these - 
into local federations, and if expedient unite the local federations ` 
into an all-Slavic federation. In line with the principles of the 
International, and freed from the yoke of their respective states, 
the Slavic workers should and can—without in the least endan- ` 
gering their own independence—establish fraternal relations with ` 
the German workers, since an alliance with them on any other 


` basis is entirely out of the question. 


Such is the only road to the emancipation of the Slavs. But ` 
the path.at present followed by the great majority of the young 
western and southern Slavs, under the influence of their respected 


and venerable patriots, is a statist path involving the establish- - 


ment of separate Slavic states and entirely ruinous for the great - 
masses of the people. . 

The Serbian people shed their blood in torrents and finally `- 
freed themselves from Turkish slavery, but no sooner did they’. 
become an independent principality than they were again and . 


perhaps even more enslaved by what they thought was their own 


state, the Serbian nation. As soon as this part of Serbia took on - 
all the features—laws, institutions, etc.—common to all states, 

the national vitality and heroism which had sustained them in > 
their successful war against the Turks suddenly collapsed. The - 


. people, though ignorant and very poor, but passionate, vigorous, 


naturally intelligent, and freedom-loving, were suddenly trans- 
formed into a meek, apathetic herd, easy victims of bureaucratic: 
plunder and despotism. . o 

There are no. nobles, no big landowners, no industrialists, `> 
and no very wealthy merchants in Turkish Serbia. Yet in spite: 
of this there emerged a new bureaucratic aristocracy composed: 
of young men educated, partly at state expense, in Odessa, Mos- - 
cow, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Paris, Germany, and Switzerland.“ 
Before they were corrupted in the service of the State, these ~ 
young men distinguished themselves by their love for their peo-.” 
ple, their liberalism, and lately by their democratic and socialistic - 
inclinations. But no sooner did they enter the state’s service. 
than the iron logic of their situation, inherent in the exercise of. 


certain hierarchical and politically advantageous prerogatives, took- 
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its toll, and the young men became cynical bureaucratic mar- 
tinets while still mouthing patriotic and liberal slogans; And, as 
is well known, a liberal bureaucrat is incomparably worse than 
any dyed-in-the-wool reactionary state official. 
Moreover, the demands of certain positions are more com- 
- pelling than noble sentiments and even the best intentions. Upon 
returning home from abroad, the young Serbs are bound to pay 
back the debt owed to the State for their education and main- 
tenance; they feel that they are morally obliged to serve their 
benefactor, the government. Since there is no other employment 
for educated young men, they become state functionaries, and 
become members of the only aristocracy in the country, the 
bureaucratic class. Once integrated into this class, they inevitably 
become enemies of the people. . . . l l 
And then the most unscrupulous and the shrewdest manage 
to gain control of the microscopic government of this micro- 
- scopic state, and immediately begin to sell themselves to all 
comers, at home to the reigning prince or a pretender to the 
_throne. In Serbia, the overthrow of one prince and the installa- 
tion of another one is called a “revolution.” Or they may peddle 
their influence to one, several, or even all the geal domineering 
states—Russia, Austria, Turkey, etc. i 
One can easily imagine how the people live in such a state! 
Ironically enough, the principality of Serbia is a constitutional 
state, and all the legislators are elected by the people. It is worth 
= noting that Turkish Serbia differs from other states in this prin- 
- cipal respect: there is only one class in control of the government, 
the bureaucracy. The one and only function of the State, there- 
fore, is to exploit the Serbian people in order to provide the 
bureaucrats with all the comforts of life. 


Preconditions for a 
Social Revolution in Russia 
Ways and means to make the Social Revolution can be of 


two sorts: one purely revolutionary and leading directly to the 
organization of a general uprising of the people; the other, more 
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peaceful, way leads to the emancipation of the people by a. 


gradual, systematic, but at the same time radical transformation ~ 


of the conditions of existence . . . it is the formation of associa- © 


tions of craftsmen and consumers and, above all, producers’ 
cooperatives, because they lead more directly to. the emancipation 


of labor from the domination of capitalism. . . . The experience - 


of the last twenty years in different lands has shown conclusively 
that this is impossible. 


‘For the last several years the question of cooperative associa- oo 


tions has stirred lively debates in the International; based on 
numerous arguments, the International has come to the follow- 


ing conclusions, formulated at the Congress of Lausanne (1868) . ae 


and adopted at the Congress of Brussels (1868). E 
The various forms of cooperation are incontestably one of 
the most equitable and rational ways of organizing the future 
system of production. But before it can realize its aim of emanci- 
pating the laboring masses so that they will receive the full 


product of their labor, the land and all forms of capital must Bee 
-be converted into collective property. As long as this is not “` 


accomplished, the cooperatives will be overwhelmed by the all- 
powerful competition of monopoly capital and vast landed 
property; . . . and even in the unlikely event that a small group 
of cooperatives should somehow surmount the competition, their 


success would only beget.a new class of prosperous cooperators 


in the midst of a poverty-stricken mass of proletarians.. While 
cooperatives cannot achieve the emancipation of the laboring 


masses under the present socioeconomic conditions, it never- ` 
theless has this advantage, that cooperation can habituate the 
workers to organize themselves to conduct their own affairs ` 


(after the overthrow of the old society)... 


The Russian people possess to a great extent two- qualities ~ 
which are in our opinion indispensable preconditions for the < 
: Their sufferings are infinite, but they do 


Social Revolution. . 
not patiently resign themselves to their misery and they react 


with an intense savage despair which twice in history produced `. 
such popular explosions as the revolts of Stenka Razin and Puga- ` ` 


chev, and which even today expresses itself in continuous peasant 
outbreaks. 


eas tty 
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- What then prevents them from making a:successful revolu- 


-> tion? It is the absence of a conscious common ideal capable ‘of 
„inspiring a genuine popular revolution. . . . [Fortunately,| there- 
-` is no need for a profound analysis of the historic. conscience of 


our people in order to define the fundamental traits 3 which char- 


>, _-acterize the ideal of our people. 


=: The first of these traits is the conviction, held by all the 
people, that the land rightfully belongs to them. The second 


-` trait is the belief that the tight to benefit from the soil belongs _ 


© not to an individual but to the rural community as a whole, to 


-< -the Mir which assigns the temporary use of the. land to the 
=. members of the community. The third trait is that even the 
minimal limitations placed by the State on the Mir’s autonomy 
<- arouse hostility on the part of the latter toward the State. 


© Nevertheless, the ideal of the Russian people is overshadowed 
by three other traits which denature and retard the realization of 


a _ this ideal; traits which we must combat with all our energy. . . . 


- - These three traits are: 1) paternalism, 2) the absorption of the 
-~ individual by the Mir, 3) confidence in the Tsar. . . . The last 


: < two, absorption of the individual by the Mir and the cult of 


the Tsar, are the natural and inevitable effects of the first, i.e., 


= the paternalism ruling the people. This is a great historic evil, 
> + the worst of all. . 


This evil deronae all Russian life, and indeed paralyzes it, 


= -with its crass family slyggishness, the chronic lying, the avid 
‘~~ hypocrisy, and finally, the servility which renders life insupport- 
_ able. The despotism of the husband, of the father, of the eldest 
* břother over the family (already an immoral institution by virtue 


_ of its juridical-economic inequalities), the school of violence and 
triumphant bestiality, of the cowardice and the daily perversions 


~ of the family home. The expression “whitewashed graveyard” is 1S 
ie good description of the Russian family. . 


[The family patriarch] is aenlemeoraly a slave and a despot: 


z a despot exerting his tyranny over all those under his roof and 
=- ‘dependent on his will. The only masters he recognizes are the 
= Mir and the Tsar. If he is the head of the family, he will behave 


- like an absolute despot, but he will be the servant of the Mir 
S and the slave of the Tsar. The rural community is his universe; 


i; ee 


_there is only his nly and on a higher ial’ the clan. This A 


explains why the patriarchal principle dominates: the Mir, an. 
odious tyranny, a cowardly submission, and the absolute negation 
of ail individual and family rights. The decisions of the Mir, _ 
however arbitrary, are law. “Who would dare defy the Miri” . 
exclaims the muzhik. But there are among the Russian péople~ 
personages who have the courage to defy the Mir—the brigands.. - 
This is the reason brigandage is an important historical phe-- 
nomenori in Russia; the first rebels, the first revolutionists in 
Russia, Pugachev and Stenka Razin, were brigands. . 
One of the greatest misfortunes in Russia is that each ee, 
munity constitutes a closed circle. No community finds it neces- ` 
sary to have the least organic connection with other corhmunities: 
They are linked by the intermediary of the Tsar, the “little 
father,” and only by the supreme patriarchal power vested in. 
him: It is clear that disunion paralyzes the people, condemns its’ 
almost always local revolts to certain defeat and at the same time 
consolidates the victory of despotism. Therefore, one of the 
main tasks of revolutionary youth is to establish at all costs and 
by every possible means a vital line of revolt between the isolated 
rural communities. This is a difficult, but by no means impos- _ 
sible, task. o 
_ The Russian rural community, already sufficiently weakened. - 


by patriarchalism, is hopelessly corrupted and crushed by the $ 4 
State. Under its yoke the communal elections are a mockery, - E 
and the persons elected by the people become the tools of the ~- 4 


oppressors and the venal servants of the rich landlords. In such 
circumstances the last vestiges of justice, of truth, and of ele- 
mental humanity vanish from the rural community, ruined by 
the authorities. More than ever brigandage becomes the. only 
way out for the individual, and a mass uprising—the revolution—_ 
for the populace. `i 

Amid the general confusion of ideas, two imena 
opposed trends emerge. The first, of a more pacific character, - 
inclines toward gradual action; the other, favoring insurrection-~ 
ary movements, tends directly to prepare the people for revolu- 
tionary warfare. The partisans of the first trend do not believe 


that the revolution is really possible; but as they do not want to =- 
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remain passive spectators of the misfortunes of the people, they 
are determined to go to the people, like brothers, suffer with 
them and at the same time teach and prepare them for action, 
not theoretically but practically, by example. They will go among 
the factory workers, and toiling side by side with them awaken 
in them the desire to organize. 

Others try to found rural colonies where all will enjoy the 
_ land in common . . . in accordance with the principle that the 
product of collective labor shall be distributed on the basis of 
“from each according to his ability; to each according to his 
need.” The same hope inspired Cabet, who, after the defeat of 
the-1848 revolution, left with his Icarians for America where he 


2 - founded the colony of New Icaria, whose existence was brief. If 


this kind of experiment could not last very long in America, 


+. where the chances of success were much greater . . . it follows 


that it could never succeed in Russia. 

But this does not discourage those who want to prepare the 
_ people for peaceful social change. By organizing their own 
domestic life on the basis of full liberty, they hope to combat 
the shameful patriarchal regime. . . . By their example they hope 
- to imbue the people with practical idas of justice, of liberty, and 
of the means of emancipating themselves. . . . All these plans are 
very` fine, extremely magnanimous and noble, but are. they 
realizable? It will be only a drop in the ocean . . . never suf- 
ficient to emancipate our people. - 

The other tendency is to fight, to revolt. We are confident 
that this alone will bring satisfactory results. Our people have 


| shown that they need encouragement. Their situation is so 


desperate that they find themselves ready to revolt in every vil- 


S _ lage. Every revolt, even if it fails, still has its value, yet isolated 


actions are insufficient. There must bea general uprising em- 
bracing the whole countryside. That this is possible has been 
demonstrated by the vast popular movements led by Stenka 


$ _ Razin and Pugachev. 


The struggle against the patriarchal regime is at present raging 
_ in almost every village and in every family. In the rural com- 
munity, the Mir has degenerated to the point where it has 


become an instrument of the State. The power and the arbitrary - 
bureaucratic will of the State is hated by the people and the 


revolt against this- power and this arbitrary will is at the same `~ 


time a-revolt against the despotism of the rural community and 
of the Mir. 

But this is not all. The principal evil which paralyzes the 
Russian people, and has up till now made a general uprising 
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impossible, is the closed rural community, its isolation and dis- -- -> 


unity. We must at all costs breach these hitherto impregnable 


communities and weld them together by the active current of — ~ 


thought, by the will, and by the revolutionary cause. We must 


- contact and connect not only the most enlightened peasants in | 


the villages, the districts, and the regions but also the most“ 


forward-looking revolutionary individuals naturally: emerging 
from the rural Russian environment; and above all, wherever 


‘possible, we must establish the same vital connections between 


the factory workers and the peasants. These connections can be. 
only between individuals. The most advanced and active peas- 


ants in each village, district, and region must be put in contact ` 


with like-minded peasants in other villages, districts, and regions, i 
though obviously this must be done with extreme caution. 

Above all, we must convince these advanced elements, and- 
through them all, or at least the majority of, the most energetic 
people, that . . 
exists a common evil and a common cause. We must convince 


the people that they are an invincible force . . . and that if this -i 3 


force has not yet freed the people, it is only because they have 


. all over Russia and outside its frontiers there “~~ $ 


not acted in unison to achieve a common aim. ... In order to ` = 


achieve unity, the villages, districts, and regions must establish ~- 
contact and organize according to an agreed and unified plan... . 
We must convince our peasant and our worker that they are not... 
alone, that on the contrary there stand behind them, weighed a 
down by the same yoke but animated by the same enthusiasm, ~ 
_ the innumerable mass of proletarians all over the world who are 


also preparing a universal uprising. . . . Such is the main task: 


of revolutionary propaganda. How this objective should be con- ~ 
cretized by our youth will be discussed on another occasion. We ` ~ 
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“may say here only that the Russian people will accept the revolu- 


-tionary intellectual youth only if they share theit life, their 


poverty, their cause, and their desperate revolt. 

= Henceforth this youth must be present not as witnesses but 
“vas active participants in the front ranks of action and in all 
_ popular. movements, great or small, anytime, anywhere, and 
“anyplace. The young revolutionist must act according to a plan 
rigorously and effectively conceived and accept strict discipline 
: in all his acts in order to create that unanimity without which 


= victory is impossible. . . . He must never under any. circumstances. 
lie to the people. This would not only be criminal, but also most - 


disastrous for the revolutionary cause. . . . The individual is 
~ most eloquent when he defends a cause that he sincerely believes 
-- ij and when he speaks according to his most cherished convic- 
- tions. . . . If we try to emancipate the people by lies we will 
: mislead ı not only them but ourselves as well, deviating from and 
i losing sight of our true objective. 

_. A word in conclusion: The class that we-call our “intellectual 
proletariat, ”s which in Russia is already in a social-revolutionary 
* situation, i.e., in an impossible and desperate situation, must now 
` be.imbued with revolutionary ideas and the passion for the Social 
_ Revolution. If the intellectual proletariat does not want to sur- 
_ tender they face certain ruin; they must join and help organize 
- the popular revolution. 


Letter to the Comrades — 
of the Jura Federation 


: October 12, 1873 


The two Sictions following belong to the. brili Eo) 


' Bakunin’s career. The letter to the “Comrades of the Jura Fed 


eration’ is not to be judged by its optimistic tone. Bakuni 
knew his health was in decline, and he was becoming increasing] 
pessimistic about the possibilities for revolution, but he did ño 
want to discourage his comrades. Between October 1873. and 
February 1875, when he wrote his letter to Élisée Reclus, hi 
health-became even worse, and his pessimism found expressio: 
in this letter, which ends on a sad note. But the growing reactio' 
then enveloping Europe together with the colossal indifferené 
of the masses had indeed given Bakunin solid grounds for hi 
despair. EnS 


I cannot retire kom. public life without addressing to. ye 
these few parting words of appreciation and sympathy. - : 
. . In spite of all the tricks of our enemies and the infamou 


slanders they have spread about me, your esteem, your friend 


ship, and your confidence in me have never wavered.- Nor hav 
you. allowed yourselves to be intimidated when they brazenl 
accused you of being “Bakuninists,” hero-worshipers, mindless 


followers. ... 


your. acts; the perfidious plots of our adversaries were so trans- 

parent that you could regard their infamous insinuations only 

-with the most profound disgust. . 

_  Powerfully supported by your fellow workers of Italy, Spain, 

“France, Belgium, Holland, and America, you have once again 
repulsed the dictatorial attempts of Mr. Marx and placed the 


~~ road.. 
i Your victory, the victory of freedom and of the International 
_ against authoritarian intrigues, is complete. Yesterday, when 


~ to leave your ranks, But now that it is a fait accompli, everyone 
: has the freedom to act according to his personal convenience. 


os you to accept my resignation as a member of the Jura Federation 

. ~and-c -of the International. 

l . Do not believe that I resign mainly because of the per- 
Sonal disgust and disappointments that I have suffered during 


if I thought that my participation in your struggles would help 


~~. By birth and personal status—though certainly not by sym- 
> pathy or inclnation—I am_a bourgeois and, as such, the only 


~ now convinced that the time for grand theoretical discourses, 

written or spoken, is over. During the last nine years more than’ 
enough ideas for the salvation of the world have been developed 
. in the International (if the world can be saved by a and. I 
-. defy anyone to come up with a new one. 

Co This is the time not for ideas but for action, for deeds. ‘Above 
= all, now is the time for the organization of the forces of the 
proletariat. But this organization must be the task of the prole- 
tariat itself. If I were young, I would live among the workers 


$ "You have to ce highest degree da A T main- 
2 tained the independence of your opinions and the spontaneity of . 


_ great International Workingmen’s Association back on the right 


i victory seemed to hang in the balance—although I for my part ~ 
„never, doubted it—it would have been impermissible for anyone - 


[ therefore take this opportunity, my dear comrades, to beg 
‘the last few years. Although I have not been altogether insensi--.. ` 
-tive to these indignities, I would have continued to endure them . 


the cause of the proletariat. But I do not think so any longer. . 


“useful work that I can do among ‘you is propagandize, But I'am - 


and share their life of toil, would ees with them participate 3 
in this necessary work of proletarian organization. k 
But neither my age nor my health allows-this. I must, on the 


` contrary, have privacy and repose. Any effort, even a short’. 


journey, becomes for me a very serious undertaking. I feel suf- 
ficiently strong morally, but physically I tire too quickly, and 1°. 
no longer have the necessary strength for struggle. In the camp 7 
of the proletariat I can be only an obstacle, not a help. = 
You see then, my friends, that I am obliged to offer my 
resignation. Living far from you and from everyone, of what use _ 
would I be to the International in general and the Jura Federa-- 
tion in particular? Your great association in its militant and | 
practical activities cannot permit sinecures or honorary positions. — 
I will retire then, dear comrades, full of gratitude to you and.. - 
sympathy for your great and holy cause, the cause of humanity.. 
With brotherly concern I will avidly watch your progress, and ` 
salute with joy each of your new triumphs. Until death I will’ 
be yours. . E 
- But before parting, permit me again to add these few words. - 
The battle that you will have to sustain will be terrible. But do - 
not allow yourselves to be discouraged and know that in spite.’ 
of the immense material resources of our adversaries, your final - 
triumph is assured if you faithfully fulfill these two conditions: -| 
adhere firmly to the great and all-embracing principle of the: 
people’s liberty, without which equality and solidarity would be. : 
falsehoods. Organize ever more strongly the practical militant”. 
solidarity of the workers of all trades in all countries, and remem- z 
ber that infinitely weak as you may be as individuals in isolated — 
localities or countries, you will constitute an immense irresistible 
force when organized and united in the universal collectivity. 
Farewell; 7 

your brother, 
M. Bakunin 
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Letter to Elisée Reclus - 
February If, 1875 


Vie, Yos are right, the revolutionary tide is receding and we are 
: falling. back into evolutionary periods—periods during which 


“barely perceptible revolutions gradually germinate. ... The time . - 


‘for.revolution has passed not only because of the aon events 
- of which we have been the victims (and for which we are to 
: some extent responsible) ,° but because, to my intense despair, I 
-have found and find more and more each day, that there is 
= absolutely no revolutionary thought, hope, or passion left among 
` the masses; and when these qualities are missing, even the most 
heroic efforts must fail and nothing can be accomplished. 
I admire the valiant persistence of our Jura.and Belgian com- 
- rades, those “Last Mohicans” of the International, who in spite 
= of all the obstacles and in the midst of the general apathy, obsti- 
nately set themselves against the current of events and continue 


to act as they did before the catastrophes, when the movement 


` -was growing and even the least efforts brought results. 


Their labor is all the more praiseworthy in that they will not 


see the fruits of their sacrifices; but they can be certain that their 
-labor will not be wasted. Nothing in this world is ever lost; tiny 
< “drops of water form the ocean. 


As for myself, my dear friend, I am too old, too sick, and—, 


~~ shall I confess it?—too disillusioned, to participate in this work. 
-~ Į have definitely retired from the struggle and shall pass the rest 
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of my days in intense intellectual activity which I hope will 
prove useful. 

' One of the passions which now absorb me is an insatiable 
curiosity; having recognized that evil has triumphed and that I 


cannot prevent it, I am determined to study its development as © ~ 


objectively as possible. . 
Poor humanity! It is evident that it can extricate itself from 


this cesspool only by an immense social revolution. But how. ~ -z 


can this revolution come about? Never was international reaction 
in Europe so formidably organized against any movement of the 
people. Repression has become a new science systematically 
taught in the military schools of all countries. And to breach this 


well-nigh impregnable fortress we have only the disorganized = 


masses.. But how to organize them, when they do not even care. 
enough about their own fate to know or put into effect the 
only measures that can save.them? There remains propaganda; 
though doubtlessly of some value, it can have very little effect 
[in the present circumstances] and if there were no other means _ 
of emancipation, humanity would rot ten times over before it 
could be saved. 

There remains another hope: world war. These gigantic 
military states must sooner or later destroy each other. But what 
a prospect! 


1876 


On Building 
= the New Social Order 


, 


By James Guillaume 


_ Bakunin was above all preoccupied with the theory and prac- 
_ tice of revolution and wrote very little about how the everyday 
-> practical problems of social reconstruction would be handled im- 
3 inediately following a successful revolution. Nevertheless, these 
problems were intensively discussed in Bakunins circle and 
- among the antiauthoritarian sections of. the International. In 
this selection (original title “Ideas on Social Organization”) Guil- 
laume discusses the transition from capitalism to anarchism—a 
synthesis of “Bakuninist” ideas on how this transition could be 
effected without the restoration of authoritarian institutions.*° 
Its value hes not in the specific recommendations (most of 
_ them outdated, some rather naive, although a number of them 
- are remarkably similar to measures adopted by anarchist collec- 
tives in Spain during the late thirties) but in its formulation of 
the fundamental constructive principles of anarchist or free 
socialism. It proves that the early anarchists were not merely 
_ temperamental oppositionists to all and any order, but were 
-indeed concerned with making practical plans for a stable, free 
society. Hence Guillaume’s essay, written in 1874 and published 
-in 1876, the year of Bakunin’s death, by a friend who was in 


_. Many respects an alter ego, is included here as the closest we can 


come to a clear outline of Bakunin’s own vision of the constrúe- 


tive tasks ahead after the Revolution. This is its first publication ; 


in English. 


I 


The ideas outlined in the following pages can be effectively- 
achieved only by means of a revolutionary movement. It takes i 
more than a day for the great flood to break the dike; the flòod- 
waters mount slowly, imperceptibly. But once the crest of the 
flood is reached, the collapse is sudden, the dike is washed away ` 
in the winking of an-eye. We.can distinguish, then, two-succes-.’ 


sive acts, the second being the necessary consequence of the first. 


. At first there is- the slow transformation of ideas, of needs, of. ` 
the motives for action germinating in the womb of society; the ` 


second begins when this transformation is sufficiently advanced 


to pass into action. Then there is a brusque and decisive turning. : 
point—the revolution—which is the culmination of a long process _ 


of evolution, the sudden manifestation of a change long pre- 


pared for and therefore inevitable. l nF 
No serious-minded. man would venture to predict exactly - 


how the Revolution, the indispensable condition for social reno- 


vation, will. come about. Revolution is a natural fact, and not --. 
the act of a few persons; it does not take place according toa’ 


preconceived plan but is produced by uncontrollable circum- 
stances which no individual can command. We do not, there“ 


fore; intend to draw up a blueprint for the future revolutionary” 


campaign; we leave this childish task to those who believe in the: 


possibility and the efficacy of achieving the emancipation of - 
humanity through personal dictatorship. We will confine our-" 
_. Selves, on the contrary, to describing the kind of revolution. 
= most attractive to us and the ways it can be freed from past. 
_ €Irors. . 
_ Thé character of the revolution must at first be negative, © 
_ destructive. Instead of modifying certain institutions of the ~ 
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past, or adapting them to a new order, it will do away with them 
altogether. Therefore, the government will be uprooted, along 
with the Church, the army, the courts, the schools, the banks, 
and all their subservient institutions. At the same time the Revo- 
_ lution has a positive goal, that the workers take possession of all 
capital and the tools of production. Let us explain what is meant 
by the phrase “taking possession.” l 

Let us begin with the peasants and problems concerning the 
land. In many countries, particularly in France, the priests and 
the bourgeoisie try to frighten the peasants by telling them that 
the Revolution will take their land away from them. This is an 
outrageous lie concocted by the enemies of the people. The 
Revolution would take an exactly opposite course: it would take 
the land from the bourgeoisie, the nobles, and the priests and 
give it to the landless peasants. If a piece of land belongs to a 
peasant who cultivates it himself, the Revolution would not 
touch it. On the contrary, it would guarantee free possession and 
- liquidate all debts arising from the land. This land which once 
enriched the treasury and was overburdened with taxes and 
weighed down by mortgages would, like the peasant, be eman- 
cipated. No more taxes, no more mortgages; the land becomes 
free, just like the man! 

As to the land owned by the bourgeoisie, the clergy, and the 
nobles—land hitherto cultivated by landless laborers for the 
benefit of their masters—the Revolution will return this stolen 
land to the rightful owners, the agricultural workers. 

How will the Revolution take the land from the exploiters 
and give it to the peasants? Formerly, when the bourgeois made 
a political revolution, when they staged one of those movements 
which resulted only in a change of masters dominating the 
‘people, they usually printed decrees, proclaiming to the people 
the will of the new government. These decrees were posted in 
the communes and the courts, and the mayor, the gendarmes, 
and the prosecutors enforced them. The real people’s revolution 
will not follow this model; it will not rule by decrees, it will not 
depend -on the services of the police or the machinery of govern- 
- ment. It is not with decrees, with words written on paper, that 

the Revolution will emancipate the people but with deeds. 
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We will now consider how the peasants will go about deriving 


the greatest possible benefit from their means of production, the. ° w 
land. Immediately after the Revolution the peasants will be’ > 
faced with a mixed situation. Those who are already small pro- `. 


prietors will keep their plots of land and continue to cultivate it 
with the help of their families. The others, and they are by far 
the most numerous, who rented the land from the big land- 
owners or were simply agricultural wage laborers employed by 
the owners, will take collective possession of the vast tracts o 


land and work them in common. ee 


Which of these two systems is best? 


It is not a matter of what is theoretically desirable but of ae 


starting with the facts and. seeing what can be immediately 
achieved. From this point of view, we say first that in this mixed 
economy the main purpose of the Revolution has been achieved: 
the land is now the property of those who cultivate it, and the 
peasants no longer work for the profit of an idle exploiter who : 


lives by their sweat. This great victory gained, the rest is of -~ 


secondary importance. The peasants can, if they wish, divide the. 
land into individual parcels and give each family a share. Or else, 


_and this would be much better, they can institute common own- | 2.2 
ership and cooperative cultivation of the land. Although sec- .- 


ondary to the main point, i.e., the emancipation of the peasant, `: 
this question of how best to work the land and what form of . 
possession is best also warrants careful consideration. s 
In a region which had been populated before the Revolution 
‘by peasants owning small farms, where the nature of the soil. 
is not very suitable for extensive, large-scale cultivation, where 
agriculture has been conducted in the same .way for ages, where | 
machinery -is unknown or rarely used—in such a region the , 
peasants will naturally conserve the form of ownership to which -. 


they are accustomed. Each peasant will continue to cultivate the 


land as he did in the past, with this single difference: his former 
hired hands, if he had any, will become his partners and share 


with him the products which their common labor extracts from k ae 


the land. 


Ed 
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It is possible that in a short time those peasants who remain 
small proprietors will find it advantageous to modify their tra- 


© ditional system of labor and production. If so, they will first 


associate to create a communal agency to sell or exchange their 
products; this first associated venture will encourage them to try 
> others.of a similar nature. They would then, in common, acquire 
various machines to facilitate their work; they would take turns 
to help each other perform certain laborious tasks which are 
better accomplished when they are done rapidly by a large 
team; and they would no doubt finally imitate their brothers, the 
ndustrial workers, and those working on big farms, and decide 
to pool their land and form an agricultural association. But even 
if they linger for some years in the same old routine, even if a 
whole generation should elapse before the peasants in some com- 
munes adopt the system of collective property, it would still not 
constitute a serious hindrance to the Revolution. The great 
achievements of the Revolution will not be affected; the Revolu- 
tion will have abolished agricultural wage slavery and peonage 
and the agricultural proletariat will consist only of free workers 
living in peace and plenty, even in the midst of the few remaining 
backward areas. 

On the other hand, in large-scale agricultural operations, 
where a great number of workers are needed to farm vast areas, 
where coordination and cooperation are absolutely essential, col- 
lective labor will naturally lead to collective property. An agri- 

' cultural collective may embrace an entire commune [autonomous 
regional unit] and, if economically necessary for efficiency and 
greater production, many communes. 

— In these vast communities of agricultural workers, the land 
will not be worked as it is today, by small peasant owners trying 
without success to raise many different crops on tiny parcels of 
unsuitable land. There will not be growing side by side on one 
acre a little square of wheat, a little square of potatoes, another 
of grapes, another of fodder, another of fruit, etc. Each bit of 
land tends, by virtue of its physical properties, its location, its 
chemical composition, to be most suitable for the successful 
cultivation of certain specific crops. Wheat will not be planted 
on soil suitable for grapes, nor potatoes on soil that could best 
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be used for pasture. ‘The agricultural community, if it has only - 
one type of soil, will confine itself to the cultivation of crops 
which can be produced in quantity and quality with less labor, 
and the community will prefer to exchange its products for 
those it lacks instead of trying to grow them in small quantity 
and poor quality on unsuitable land. 

The internal organization of these agricultural communities 
need not necessarily be identical; organizational forms and pro- 
cedures will vary greatly according to the preferences of the 
associated workers. So long as they conform to the principles of 
justice and equality, the administration of the community, 
elected by all the members, could be entrusted either to an 
individual or to a commission of many members. It will even be 
possible to separate the different administrative functions, assign- 
ing each function to. a special commission. The hours of labor - 
will be fixed not by a general law applicable to an entire country, 
but by the decision of. the community itself; but as the com- 
munity contracts relations with all the other agricultural workers 
of the region, an agreement covering uniform working hours will 
probably be reached. Whatever items are produced by collective 
labor will belong to the community, and each member will 
receive remuneration for his labor either in the form of com- 
modities (subsistence, supplies, clothing, etc.) or in currency. In 
some communities remuneration will be in proportion to hours 
woiked; in others. payment will be measured by both the hours 
of work and the kind of work performed; still other systems will - 
be experimented with to see how they work out. 

The problem of property having been resolved, and there 


= being rio capitalists placing a tax on the labor of the masses, 


the question of types of distribution and remuneration become 
secondary. We should to the greatest possible extent institute 
and be guided by the principle From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need. When, thanks to the 


- progress of scientific industry and agriculture, production comes 


to outstrip consumption, and this will be attained some years 
after the Revolution, it will no longer be necessary to stingily 
dole out each worker’s share of goods. Everyone will draw what 
he needs from the abundant social reserve of commodities, with- 
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. out fear of depletion; and the moral sentiment which will be 


- “more highly developed among free and equal workers will pre- 
"vent, or greatly reduce, abuse and waste. In the meantime, each 
* community will decide for itself during the transition period the 
method they deem best for the distribution of the power of 


ms associated labor. 


Ul 


= We must distinguish different types of industrial workers, 
just as we distinguished different kinds of peasants. There are, 


$ -first of all, those crafts in which the tools are simple, where the 
-- division of labor is almost nonexistent, and where the isolated 


' worker could produce as much alone as he would by associated 
Jabor. These include, for example, tailors, shoemakers, barbers, 
upholsterers, and photographers. It must, however, be remarked 
that even in these trades, large-scale mass production can be 
_ applied to save time and labor. What we say, therefore, applies 
primarily to the transitional period. 
Next in order are the trades requiring the collective labor of 
numerous workers using small hand-operated machinery and 
generally employed in workshops and foundries, printing plants, 


T woodworking plants, brickworks, etc. 


Finally, there is the third category of Bie where the 
division of labor is much greater, where production is on a 
massive scale necessitating complicated and expensive machinery 


and the investment of-considerable capital; for example, textile 


mills, steel mills, metallurgical plants, etc. 
For workers operating within the first category of industry, 
-collective work is not a necessity; and in many cases the tailor 


` or the cobbler may prefer to work alone in his own small shop. 
It is quite natural that in every commune there wil be one or 
perhaps several workers employed in each of these trades. With- 


out, however, wishing to underestimate in any way the impor- 
tance of individual independence, we think that wherever 


practical, collective labor is best; in a society of equals, emulation | 


' stimulates the worker to produce more and heightens morale; 
further, work in common permits each worker to learn from the 


experience and skill of the others and this redounds to the bene- -. 
fit of the unit as a whole. a 
As to the workers in the remaining two categories, it is evident 


that collective labor is imposed by the very nature of the work ~ : 


and, since the tools of labor are no longer simple individual tools : ` 


but machines that must be tended by many workers, the- : 


machines must also be collectively owned. 
Each workshop, each. factory, will organize itself into an. 


~ association of workers who will be free to administer production 


and organize their work as they think best, provided that the: - 


‘rights of each worker are safeguarded and the principles. of ~ 
-equality and justice are observed. In the preceding chapter, 
while discussing the associations or communities of agricultural 


workers, we dealt with management, hours of labor, remunera- . » 
tion, and distribution of products. The same observations apply . 

also to industrial labor, and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
them here. We have just said that particularly where an industry: 
requires complicated machinery and collective labor, the owner- ` 


~- ship of the machinery of production should also be collective. . 
But oné point remains to be clarified. Will these tools belong 


to all the workers in each factory, or will they belong to the 


corporation comprising all the workers in each particular indus- ` s 
-try?. [Corporation here is equivalent to industrial union. | 


Our opinion is that the second of these alternatives is 
preferable. When, for example, on the day of the Revolution, 
the typographical workers of Rome take possession of all the 
print shops of Rome, they will call a general meeting and pro- 


_ Claim that all the printing plants in Rome are the property of 
the-Roman printers. Since it will be entirely possible and neces- 


sary, they will go a step further and unite in a pact of solidarity . 
with all the printing workers in every city of Italy. The result of . 
this pact will be the organization of all the printing plants of 
Italy as the collective property of the typographical federation of : 
Italy. In this way the Italian printers will be able to work in any’ ~ 
city in their country and have full rights and full use of: tools 
and facilities. - 

But when we say that ownership of the tools of seduction 
including the factory itself, should revert to the corporation, we 
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do not mean that the workers in the individual workshops will 
be ruled by any kind of industrial government having the power 
to do what it pleases with the tools of production. No, the 
workers in the various factories have not the slightest intention of 
handing over their hard-won control of the tools of production 
to a superior power calling itself the “corporation.” What they 
will do is, under certain specified conditions, to guarantee recipro- 
cal use of their tools of production and accord to their fellow 
workers in other factories the right to share their facilities, 
receiving in exchange the same right to share the facilities of the 
fellow workers with whom they have contracted the pact of 
solidarity. 


IV 


The commune consists of all the workers living in the same 
locality. Disregarding very few exceptions, the typical commune 
can be defined as the local federation. of groups of producers. 
This local federation or commune is organized to provide cer- 
tain services which are not within the exclusive jurisdiction or 
capacity of any particular corporation [industrial union] but 
` which concerns all of them, and which for this reason are called 
public services. The communal public services can be enumerated 
as follows: 


A. Public works (housing and construction) 


All houses are the property of the commune. The Revolu- 
tion made, everyone continues for the time being to live in the 
same quarters occupied by him before the Revolution, except for 
-` families which had been forced to live in very dilapidated or 


overcrowded dwellings. Such families will be immediately relo-. . 


cated at the expense of the commune in vacant apartments 
_ formerly occupied or owned by the rich. 

The construction of new houses containing healthy, spacious 
rooms replacing the miserable slums of the old ghettos will be 
one of the first needs of the new society. The commune will 
immediately begin this construction in a way that will not only 
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furnish work for the corporations of masons, carpenters, iron- 
workers, tilers, roofers, etc., but will also provide useful work for 
the mass of people who, having no trade, lived in idleness before 
the revolution. They would be employed as laborers in the 
immense construction and road-building and paving projects 
which will then be initiated everywhere, especially in the cities. 


-The new housing will be constructed at the expense of the 
commune, which means that in exchange for the work done by 
the various building corporations these corporations will receive 
from the commune vouchers enabling them to acquire all com- ` 
modities. necessary for the decent maintenance and well-being 
of their members. And since the new housing has been con- 
structed at public expense, this system will enable and require 


` free housing to be available for all. 


Free housing might well cause serious disputes because people 
living in bad housing will compete with each other for the new 
accommodations. But we think that it would be a mistake to` 


‘fear serious friction, and for the following reasons: First we must 


concede that the desire for new and better housing is a legitimate 
and just demand; and this just demand will stimulate the build- 
ing workers to make even greater efforts to speed construction 
of good housing. - 

But while awaiting new construction people will have to be 
patient and do the best they can with the existing facilities. The 
commune will, as we have said, attend to the most pressing needs 
of the poorest families, relocating them in the vast palaces of the 
rich; and as to the rest of the people, we believe that revolution- 
ary enthusiasm will stimulate and inspire them with the spirit 
of generosity and self-sacrifice, and that they will be glad to 
endure for a little longer the discomforts of poor housing; nor 
will they be inclined to quarrel with a neighbor who happens to 
have gotten a new apartment a little sooner. In a reasonably. 


short time, thanks to the prodigious efforts of the building 


workers powerfully stimulated by the demand for new housing, 
there will be plenty of housing for all and everyone will be sure 
to find satisfactory accommodations. - 

All this may seem fantastic to those whose vision goes no 
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further than the horizon of bourgeois society; these measures 
are, on the contrary, so simple and practical that it will be 
“humanly impossible for things to go otherwise. Will the legions 
of masons and other building workers be permanently and inces- 
santly occupied with the construction of new housing worthy of 
_ a civilized society? Will it take many years of incessant labor to 
` supply everyone with good housing? No, it will take a short time. 
And when they will have finished the main work, will they then 
fold their arms and do nothing? No, they will continue to work 


the old somber quarters, the crooked filthy streets, the miserable 
houses and alleys that now infest our cities will disappear and be 
replaced by mansions where the workers can live like human 


beings. 


B. Exchange 


In the new society there will no longer be communes in the 
sense that this word is understood today, as mere political- 
geographical entities. Every commune will establish a Bank of 
Exchange whose mechanics we will explain as clearly as possible. 
The workers’ association, as well as the individual producers 
(in the remaining privately owned portions of production), will 
deposit their unconsumed commodities in the facilities provided 
by the Bank of Exchange, the value of the commodities having 
been established in advance by a contractual agreement between 
. the regional cooperative federations and the various communes, 
who will also furnish statistics to the Banks of Exchange. The 
-Bank of Exchange will remit to the producers negotiable 
vouchers representing the value of their products; these vouchers 
will be accepted throughout the territory included in the federa- 
tion of communes. l 
Goods of prime necessity, i.e., those essential to life and 


which, pending new coństructión, will use the old stores and 
warehouses of the former merchants. Some of the markets will 
distribute foodstuffs, others clothes, others household goods, etc. 


~ houses until called for by the communes. 


at a slower pace, remodeling existing housing; and little by little: 


-the property with the Bank of Exchange. The value of the prop- 
- erty will be agreed upon in advance, and the bank will deliver. ~ 


communes and arrange to procure goods which the commune is 
obliged to get from outside sources, such as certain foodstuffs, < 
health, will be transported to the various communal markets ` 
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Among the commodities deposited in the facilities of the © + 
Bank of Exchange will be goods for consumption by the com- p 
mune itself, such as food, lumber, clothes, etc., and goods to be = ve 
exchanged for those produced by other communes. | 

At this point we anticipate an objection. We will probably — 
be asked: “The Bank of Exchange in each commune will remit _. 
to. the producers, by means of vouchers, the value of their - 
products, before being sure that they are in demand; and if ~ . 
these products are not in demand, and pile up unused, what-will. 2. 
be the position of the Bank of Exchange? Will it not risk losses, 
or even ruin, and in this kind of operation is there not always the 
risk that the vouchers will be overdrawn?” . , 

We reply that each Bank of Exchange makes sure in advance : 
that these products are in demand and, therefore, risks nothing — 
by immediately issuing payment vouchers to the producers. 

There will be, of course, certain categories of workers engaged = 
in the construction or manufacture of immovable goods, goods ` 
which cannot be transported to the repositories of the Bank of 
Exchange, for example, buildings. In such cases the Bank of 
Exchange will serve as the intermediary; the workers will register — : 


this value in exchange vouchers. The same procedure will be -> 
followed in dealing with the various workers employed by the 
administrative services of the communes; their work resulting not. -` 
in manufactured products but in services rendéred. These services 
will have to be priced in advance, and the Bank of Exchange will 
pay their value in vouchers. l 
The Bank of Exchange will not only receive products belong- 
ing to the workers of the commune; it will correspond with other 


fuels, manufactured products, etc. These outside products will be 
featured side by side with local goods. The consumers will pay 
for the commodities- in the various markets with vouchers of . 
different denominations, and all goods will be uniformly priced. 
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“It is evident from our description that the operations of the 


. Bank of Exchange do not differ essentially from the ‘usual com- 
mercial procedures. These operations are in effect nothing. but 


~ buying and selling; the bank buys from the producers and sells 
. to the consumers. But we think that after a certain length of time 


| _ the functions of the Banks of Exchange will be reduced without 
inconvenience and that a new system will gradually replace the 


old system: exchange in the traditional sensé will give way to 


distribution, pure and simple. What do we mean by this? 
As long as a product is in short supply it will to a certain 
extent have to be rationed. And the easiest way to do this would 
. be- to sell these scarce products at a price so high that only 
people who really need them would be willing to buy them. But 
when the prodigious growth of production, which will not fail 
_ . to take place when work is rationally. organized, produces an 
~ oversupply of this or that product, it will not be necessary to 
ration consumption. The practice of selling, which was adopted 


as a sort of deterrent to immoderate consumption, will be oor 


abolished; the communal banks will no longer sell commodities, 


: i they will distribute them in accordance with the needs of the 
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"The replacement of exchange by distribution will at and in: ~ 


a comparatively short time, be applied to articles of prime neces- 
` sity, for the workers will concentrate all their efforts to produce 
these necessities in abundance. Other commodities, formerly 
` scarce and today considered luxuries, will in a reasonable length 


of time be produced in- great quantity and will no longer be- 


~gationed. On the other hand, rare. and: useless. baubles, such as 
pearls, diamonds, certain precious metals, etc., will cease to have 


the value attributed to them by public opinion and will-be used — 


for research by scientific associations, as components of certain 


tools, e.g., industrial diamonds, or displayed as curios in museums: 


` of natural history. 
| C. Food Supply 
The question of food supply is a sort of postscript to our 


- . discussion of exchange. What we said about the organization of - 


_ the Bank of Exchange applies in general to all products, includ- 


‘ing foodstuffs: However, we think it useful to add in a special. ` 
section a more detailed account of the measures dealing with 
distribution of the principal food products. os 
At present the bakeshops, meat stores, wine and liquor 
shops, imported food stores; etc., are all surrendered to private. : 
industry and to speculators and these, by all kinds of fraud, - 
enrich themselves at the expense of the consumers. The new ~: 
society must immediately try to correct this situation by placing `: 
under communal public service the distribution of all the most `. 


- essential foodstuffs. 


This must be borne in mind: we do not mean to imply that _ 
the commune will take possession of certain branches of produc- 
tion. No. Production in the true sense of the term will remain in . 
the hands of the associations of producers. But, for example, ~ 
what is involved in the production of bread? Nothing beyond the - 
growing of wheat. The farmer sows and reaps the grain and 


transports it to the warehouses of the Bank of Exchange; his — 


function as producer ends at this point. Grinding grain into e 


~. flour or changing flour into bread is not production; it is work ` 


similar to that performed by various employees in the communal. : 
markets, work designed to put a food product, bread, at the i 
disposal of the consumer. ‘The same goes for meat, etc. ae 
‘Thus viewed, it is only logical that the processing and dis: 7 
tribution of foodstuffs—baking, slaughtering, winemaking, etc— . 
should be performed by the commune. ‘Thus, wheat from the 
warehouses of the commune will be ground into flour in the ` 
communal flour mill (which will be shared with several com- 
munes); the flour will be transformed into bread in the com- 
munal bakeries and delivered to the consumers in the communal — 
markets. It will be the same for meats: the animals will be- 
slaughtered in the communal slaughterhouse and cut up in the 
communal butcher shops. Wines will be preserved in the còm- . 
munal wine cellars and bottled and distributed by special employ- 


„ees. Finally, all the other perishable food commodities will be | 


kept fresh in communal warehouses and kept in glass enclosures © 
in the communal markets. 
‘Above all, immediate efforts must be made to institute the 


. free distribution of certain essential foods; such as bread, meat, 
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ae wine, dairy products, etc. When abundant food is available and 
free for all, civilization in general will have taken a giant step 


‘forward. 


D. Statistics 


The main function of the Communal Statistical Commission 
~ will be to gather and classify all statistical information pertaining 
. to the commune. The various corporations or associations of 
production will constantly keep up-to-date records of member- 
ship and changes in personnel so that it will be possible to know 


-. imstantly the number of employees in the various branches of 


- production. 

The Bank of Exchange will provide the Statistical Commis- 
sion with the most complete figures and all other relevant facts 
on the production and consumption of goods. By means of 
statistics gathered from all the communes in a region, it will be 
possible to scientifically balance production and consumption. In 


'- line with these statistics, it will also be possible to add more 


help in industries where production is insufficient and reduce 


the number of men where there is a surplus of production. Sta- 


tistics will also make it easy to fit working hours to the productive 
needs of society. It will be equally possible to estimate, not per- 
_ fectly, but enough for practical purposes, the relative value of the 
labor time involved in the various products, which will serve as 
the criteria for the prices of the Banks.of Exchange. 

But this is not all. The Statistical Commission will be able 
to perform some of the functions that are today exercised by 
- the civil state, for example, recording births and deaths. We do 
not include marriage because in a free society, the voluntary 
union of a man and a woman will no longer be an official but 
a purely personal matter, not subject to, or requiring, public 
sanction. 

There are many other uses for’ statistics: in relation to dis- 
eases, weather phenomena, in short, all facts which regularly 
_ gathered aid classified can serve as a guide to the development of 

science and learning in general. - i 


1 er ange 


- E. Hygiene 


Under the general heading Hygiene, we have assembled the... 
various public services which are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of public health. First, of course, are medical services, = 
which will be free of charge to all the inhabitants of the com- 
mune. The doctors will not be like capitalists, trying to extract ` 
the greatest possible profits from their unfortunate patients. They. 


. will be employed by the commune and expected to treat all who `` 


need their services. But medical treatment is only the curative 


_ side of the science of health care; it is not enough to treat the ` 


sick, it is also necessary to prevent disease. This is the true func-. - 
tion of hygiene... . 


F. Security 


This service embraces the necessary measures to guarantee to 
ali inhabitants of the commune the security of their person and. 


. the protection of their homes, their possessions, etc., ‘against = 


deprivation and accident (fire, floods, etc. ). 
There will probably be very little brigandage and robbery in 
a society where each lives in full freedom to enjoy the fruits of 


his labor and where almost all his needs will be abundantly ful- ` 


filled. Material well-being, as well as the intellectual and moral - 
progress which are the products of a truly humane education, 
available to all, will almost eliminate crimes due to perversion, ` 
brutality, and other infirmities. It will nevertheless still be neces- ~- 
sary to take precautions for the security of persons. This service, ` 
which can be called (if the phrase has not too bad a connota- : 
tion) the Communal Police, will not be entrusted, as it is today, : 
to'a special, official body; all able-bodied inhabitants will be- 
called upon to take turns in the security measures instituted by : 
the commune. P 

It will doubtless be asked how those committing murder and. ` 
other violent crimes will be treated in the new equalization soci- - 
ety. Obviously society cannot, on the pretext of respect for indi- ` 
vidual rights and the negation of authority, permit a murderer to 
run loose, or wait for a friend of the victim to avenge him. The. 
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smurderer will have to be deprived of his liberty and confined to- 


aspecial house until he can without danger be returned to society. 

How is the criminal to be treated during his confinement? And 

according to what principles should his term be fixed? These are 

delicate questions on which opinions vary widely. We must learn 

from experience, but this much we already know: that thanks to 
= the beneficent effects of education (see below) crimes will be 
~ rare; Criminals being an exception, they will be treated like the 
sick and the deranged; the problem of crime which today gives 

so- many jobs to judges, jailers, and police will lose- its social 
< importance and become simply a chapter in medical history. 


G. Education 


_ The first point to be considered is the question of child sup- 
_- port (food, clothes, toys, etc.). Today parents not only support 
their children but also supervise their education. This is a custom 


based on a false principle, a principle that regards the child as the . 


= personal property of the parents. The child belongs to no one, he 
- belongs only to himself; and during the period when he is unable 
- Sto protect himself and is thereby exposed to exploitation, it is 


a society that must protect him and guarantee his free develop- ` 


<- ment. It is also society that must support him and supervise his 
| éducation. In supporting him and paying for his education, 
society is only making an advance “loan” which the child will 
< repay when he becomes an adult producer. 

. > Itis society and not the parents who will be responsible for 
the upkeep of the child. This principle once established, we 
‘believe that we should abstain from specifying the exact manner 
- in which this principle should be applied: to do otherwise would 


he -tisk trying to achieve a Utopia. Therefore the application must _ 


‘be left to free experimentation and we must await the lessons of 


3 is represented by the commune, and that each commune will 
have to determine what would be best for the upbringing of the 


leave children in care of the mother, at least up to a certain age, 
. te. a 


` enhanced by intelligent gymnastic exercises, the culture of the: 


practical experience. We say only that vis-a-vis the child, society 


-child; here they would have life in common, there they would ` 


But this is silly one aspect of the problem. The commune. 


feeds, clothes, and lodges the children, but who will teach them; 
who will develop their best characteristics and train them. as pro~- 
. ducers? According to what plan and principles will their educa-. 

- tion’be conducted? et: 


To these questions we reply: the education of childven must 
be integrated; that is, it must at the same time develop both the- 
physical and mental faculties and make the child into a whole: 
man. This education must not be entrusted solely to a specialized 
caste of teachers; all those who know a science, an art, or a craft 
can and should be called upon to teach. 

‘We must distinguish two stages in the education of aike 


the first stage, where the child of five or six is not yet old enough 


to study science, and where the emphasis is on the development. 
of the physical faculties; and a second stage, where children. 
twelve to sixteen years of age would be introduced to the various ` 
divisions of human knowledge while at the same time ce 
one or more crafts or trades through practice. 

- The first stage, as just mentioned, will be devoted to develop- : 
ment of the physical faculties, to strengthening the body and- 
exercising the senses. Today the powers of hearing, seeing, and. 
manual dexterity are incompletely and haphazardly developed: a- 
rational education, on the contrary, will by special systematic ` 
exercises develop these faculties to the highest possible degree. 
And as to hands, instead of making children only right-handed,“ 


- attempts will be made to render children equally proficient i ins 
` the use of the left hand. 


And while the senses are rere and bodily vigor -i is 


mind will begin, but in a spontaneous manner; the. child wilt- 
naturally and unconsciously absorb a store of scientific knowl- 
edge. Personal observation, practical experience, conversations 
between children, or with persons charged with teaching—these - 
will be the only form of instruction children will receive during - 
this first period. ) 
No longer will there be schools, arbitrarily governed by | a. 
pedagogue, where the children wait impatiently for the moment 
of their deliverance when they can enjoy a little freedom outside. - 
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In their gatherings the children will be entirely free. They will 
organize their own games, their talks, systematize their own work, 


arbitrate disputes, etc. They will then easily become accustomed 
_ to public life, to responsibility, to mutual trust and aid. The 
= ` teacher whom they have themselves chosen to give them lessons 


_ will no longer be a detested tyrant but a friend to whom a 
~ will listen with pleasure. 

During the second stage, the children, being ages twelve to 
sixteen, will successively study in a methodical manner the prin- 
-cipal branches of human knowledge. They will not be taught by 


©.. professional teachers but by lay teachers of this or that science, 


-> who are also part-time manual workers; and each branch of 
~ -knowledge will be taught not by one but by many men, all from 
- the commune, who have both the knowledge and the desire to 

- teach. In addition, good books on the subject studied will be read 
together, and intelligent discussion will follow, thereby lessening 


' _ the importance attached to the personality of the teacher. 


While the child is developing his body and learning the 
_ sciences, he will begin apprenticeship as a producer. In the first 
- stage of his education; the need to repair or modify toys will 
introduce the child to the use of simple tools. During the second 
stage, he will visit different factories and, stimulated by his liking 
for one or more trades, will soon finally choose the trade in which 
he will specialize. The apprentices will be taught by men who are 
_ themselves working in the factories, and this practical education 


oS ean) be supplemented by lessons dealing with theory. 


In this way, by the time a young man reaches the age of six- 
_ teen or seventeen he will have been introduced to the range of 
-human knowledge, learned a trade, and chosen the discipline he 
likes best. Thus he will be in a position to reimburse society for 
- the expenses involved in his education, not in money but by 
useful work and respect for the rights of his fellow human beings. 

In conclusion, we should make a few remarks on the relation- 


Di ship between the child and his family. There are people who 


- assert that the program of placing the child in the custody of 
_- -society means “the destruction of the family.” This doctrine is 
__ devoid of sense. As long as the concurrence of two individuals of 
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- different sexes is necessary for procreation, as long as there arè 


fathers and mothers, the natural connection between the parents: 
and the child can never be obliterated by social relations. 

Only the character of this connection will be modified. In 
antiquity the father was the absolute master of the child. He had. 
the power of life and death over him. In modern times paternal. © 
authority has been subject to certain restrictions. What, then, 
could be more natural, than that a free egalitarian society 


- should obliterate what still remains of this authority and replace 


it with relations of simple affection? 

© We do not claim that the child should be kiaka as an adult, 
that all his caprices should be respected, that when his childish - 7 
will stubbornly flouts the elementary rules of science and com- 
mon sense we should avoid making him feel that he is wrong.: 
We say, on the contrary, that the child must be trained and: 
guided, but that the direction of his first years must not be- 
exclusively exercised by his parents, who are all too often incom“ 
petent and who generally abuse their authority. The aim of edu- | 


cation is to develop the latent capacities of the child to the fullest 


possible extent and enable him to take care of himself as quickly 
as possible. It is painfully evident that authoritarianism is incom- - ” 
patible with an enlightened system of education. If-the relations 
of father to son are no longer those of master to slave but those. 
of teacher to student, of an older to a much younger friend, do: 
you think that the reciprocal affection of parents and children - 
would thereby be impaired? On the contrary, when intimate rela- `. 
tions of these sorts cease, do not the discords so characteristic ‘ 
of modern families begin? Is not the family disintegrating into” 


__ bitter frictions largely because of the pany exercised by parents : 


over their children? : 
No one can therefore justly claim that a free and regeneratek 
society will destroy the family. In such a society the father, the - 


- mother, and the children will learn to love each other and to: 


respect their mutual rights; at the same time their love will be ` 
enriched as it transcends the narrow limits of family affection, _ 
thereby achieving a wider and nobler Jove: the love of the great T 
human family. 
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Social organization cannot be restricted to the local com- 
-~ mune or the local federation of producers’ groups. We will see 
- how social organization is expanded and completed, on the one 
` hand by the establishment of regional corporative federations 
comprising all the groups of workers in the same industry; and 

on the other by the establishment of a federation of communes. 
We have already indicated in Section II what a corporative 


~~ federation is. Such organizations in a rudimentary form exist in 


présent society. All workers in a given trade or craft belong to the 
- game organization, for example, the federation of typographical 
workers. But these organizations are a very crude sketch of what 
they will become in the new society. The corporative federations 
will unite all workers in the same industry; they will no longer 
unite to protect their wages and working conditions against the 
-onslaughts of their employers, but primarily to guarantee the 


' mutual use of the tools of production which are the property of 
each of these groups and which will by a reciprocal contract 


become the collective property of the whole corporative federa- 
_ tion. In this way, the federation of groups will be able to exercise 
“constant control over production, and regulate the rate of produc- 
tion to meet the fluctuating consumer needs of society. 

. ` The corporative federation will operate in a very -simple 
- fashion. On the morrow of the revolution, the producers’ groups 
_ [local unions] belonging to the same industry will find it neces- 
sary to send delegates from city to city to exchange information 
and learn from each other’s experience. These partial conferences 


' will prepare the way for a general congress of the corporative . 


~ federation to be held at some central point. This congress will 
formulate a federative contract which will be submitted for the 
correction and approval of all the groups of the corporative 
federation. A permanent bureau, elected by the congress and 
responsible to it, will serve as the intermediary link between the 
i groups of the federation and between the federation and all the 
- other corporative federations. i 
When all the branches [industries], including the agricul- 
tural organizations, have been organized in this manner, they will 
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constitute a vast. federative network spanning the whole country - 
and embracing all the producers, and therefore all the consumers. 
The statistics of production, coordinated by the statistical bu- 
reaus of every corporative federation, will permit the determina- 
tion in.a rational manner of the hours of labor, the cost price of 
products and their exchange value, and the quantities in which ~ .- 
these products should be produced to meet the needs of the - 
consumers. 
People impressed by the hollow declamations of the so-called 


democrats will perhaps demand that all these details should be ~ | 


settled by a direct vote of all the members -of the corporative 
federations. And when we reply in the negative they will accuse . 
us of despotism; they will protest against what they consider to . 
be the authority of the bureaus, arguing that the bureaus should: 
not be invested with the exclusive power to deal with such grave 


- problems and to make decisions of the greatest importance. Our 


answer will be that the tasks performed by the permanent 
bureaus do not involve the exercise of any authority whatsoever. - 
They concern only the gathering and classification of information 
furnished by the ‘producers’ groups. Once this information is 
combined and made public, it will be used to help fix prices and 
costs, the hours of labor, etc. a 

Such operations involve simple mathematical calculations 
which can yield only one correct result, verifiable by all who have 
access to the figures. ‘The permanent bureau is simply charged to 
ascertain and make the facts known to everyone. Even now, for 
example, the postal service performs a somewhat similar service 


to that which the bureaus of the corporative federations will - : 


render in the future; and we know of no person who complains 


_that the post office abuses its authority because it collects, classi- | 


fies; and delivers the mail without submitting every operation to 
universal suffrage. . . 
Furthermore, the producers’ groups forming the federation 
will intervene in the acts of the bureau in a far more effective 
and direct manner than simply by voting. For it is they who will 
furnish all the information and supply the statistics, which the 
bureau only coordinates. The bureau is merely the passive inter- 
mediary through which the groups communicate and publicly 
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Pe ay ertain the results of their own activitiés. The vote is a device 
‘. for settling questions which cannot be resolved by means of 


~ scientific data, problems which must be left to the arbitrary - 


decision of numbers. But in questions susceptible to a precise 
= -‘seientific solution there is no need to vote. The truth cannot be 
-~ decided by vote; it verifies and pes itself by the mighty 
"| power of its own evidence. 

3 But we have only dealt with one half of the extracommunal 
= organization; the federative corporations will be paralleled by the 
- establishment of the Federation of Communes. 
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: obliged under pain of annihilation to spread, if not to the whole 
_ world, at least to a considerable number of civilized countries. In 
“fact, no country today can be self-sufficient; international links 
`=- and transactions are necessary for production and cannot be-cut 
=~. off. If a revolutionary country is blockaded by neighboring states 
< the Revolution, remaining isolated, would be doomed. Just as we 
: © base ourselves on the hypothesis of the triumph of the Revolu- 


~  tion-in a given country, we must also assume that most other - 


ica European countries will make their revolutions at the same time. 


from the domination of the bourgeoisie, the newly initiated 
social organizations do not have to conform to a set pattern and 
may differ in many respects. To this day there are many disagree- 


- and England) and those of the Latin and Slavic countries (Italy, 
~~. Spain, France, and Russia). Hence, it is probable that the social 
organization adopted by the German revolutionists, for example, 
~ will differ on some or many points from what is introduced by 
the Italian or French revolutionaries. But these differences are 
- not important insofar as international relations are concerned; 
- . the fundamental principles of the Revolution (see Sections I and 
Il above) being the same, friendly relations and solidarity will no 


=: various countries. 


The revolution cannot be confined to a single country: it is 


In countries where the proletariat has managed to free itself . _ 


.- ments between the socialists of the Germanic nations (Germany 


= doubt be established between the emancipated peoples of the 
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ee: goes without saying that artificial frontiers created by the’. : 
present governments will be swept away by the Revolution. The : ~ 


communes will freely unite and organize themselves in accor- * 
dance with their economic interests, their language affinities, and 
their geographic circumstances. And in certain countries like _ 
Italy and Spain, too vast for a single agglomeration of communes _ 


and divided by nature into many distinct regions, there will ` j 
probably be established not one but many federations of com- > ` 


munes. This will not be a rupture of unity, a return to the old 
fragmentation of petty, isolated, and warring political states.” 


These diverse federations of communes, while maintaining their `- 
identity, will not be isolated. United by their intertwining inter- 


ests, they will conclude a pact of solidarity, and this voluntary 


unity founded on common aims and common needs, on a con-- - 
„stant exchange of informal, friendly contacts, will be much -~ 


more intimate and much stronger than the artificial political- 


`- centralization imposed by violence and having no other motive 
than the ene of peoples for the profit of privileged classes. - 
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Michael Bakunin: A Biographical Sketch 


(All notes, unless otherwise specified, are the translator’s.) 
May 18 by the Russian calendar; May 30 by our own. 
The Decembrists formed a movement for constitutional mon- . 
archy which in December 1825 staged a revolt of officers and. . 
nobles against the tsarist autocracy. The movement was ruth- 


. lessly suppressed, with its ringleaders executed and many others 2 


imprisoned. ee 
Nicholas Stankevich was a teacher of philosophy, Vissarion Be- - 
linsky a renowned literary critic. 7 
Arnold Ruge (1802-1880) was a leading radical Hegelian who - . 
for some time influenced both Marx and Bakunin. 

Wilhelm Weitling, a self-educated German tailor, settled in 


‘Switzerland and also. lived for a time in Paris. He founded the .- 


Communist Workers’ Clubs, and wrote such. works as Humanity 


~ As It Ought to Be and Guarantees as Human Freedom. His o É i 


- ideas were largely derived from Fourier and Saint- Simon;. he 


eventually emigrated to the United- States, where he tried to- 
set up utopian communities. Bakunin rejected Weitling’s prim- 


itive Christianity and his authoritarian form of communism— 
his conception of a State ruled by scientists, technologists, and 
_ intellectuals who would exercise a benevolent despotism over the 
workers. Nonetheless, he was deeply impressed by Weitling’s 
insistence on the class struggle, the violent overthrow of the 
State, and the abolition of a money economy, and above all by 
his dictum, which Bakunin was fond of quoting, that “Fhe per- 
- fect society has no government, but only an administration; no. 
-. laws, only obligations; no punishment, oe? means of correc- 
tion.” 
Bakunin had good grounds for this accusation. The article 


quoted above (actually written by Engels and approved by .° 
Marx) was particularly hostile to the Czechs, and went so far . 


as to say: 


This “nation,” which historically does not exist at all, seeks restoration 


of its independence. The stubborn Czechs and the Slovaks should be _ 


grateful to the Germans, who have taken the trouble to civilize them - 
by-introducing them to commerce, industry, agricultural science, and 
education. . ... To the sentimental phrases about fraternity which we are . 
here offered [in Bakunin’s article] in the name or defense of the counter- 

- revolutionary nations of Europe, we reply: that hatred of the Russians 


-was and remains the primary revolutionary passion of the Germans; that’ © | 


since the revolution it extends to the Czechs and the. Croatians and 
that we together with the Poles and the Magyars can safeguard the. 


revolution only by the most determined terrorism against these Slavic 


_ peoples. (Quoted in H. Kaminski: Bakunin [Paris: Aubier; 1938], pp. 
820-2) 


oh From Herzen’s posthumously published works—summary of. a 


; letter from Bakunin dated December 8, 1860. 
~ 8. James Guillaume: In Bulletin de la Fédération Jurassienne de 
.  FInternationale, Suppl. of July 9, 1876. 
ġ. . The meaning of Bakunin’s title can be put in the form of a 


question: Who is to be preferred as the leader of the Revolution- - we 


—Nicholas Romanov, the Tsar; Pugachev, the peasant rebel 
leader; or Pestel, chief of the Decembrist conspiracy? 
‘Emelyan Pugachev was an eighteenth-century Russian peasant 


revolutionist who, during the reign of Catherine the Great, led armed“ 


: peasant bands in burning and looting property, killing landlords, 


P seizing “their” holdings, and fighting guerrilla battles against the 7 
army. Pavel Ivanovich Pestel, colonel in the Russian anny, son of theo ` 


- like you! 
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ae Governor General of Siberia, was one of the outstanding leaders of -- 
+ ‘the Decembrist movement of 1825. He was far more radical than. his ` 


comrades, believing that a constitutional monarchy should ultimately —_ 

be supplanted by a republic with a socialistic program. When asked 

by his father on the eve of his execution what he would do if vic- `` 

torious, he replied that first “We would free Russia from monsters - 

eg nae 
Bakunin’s political differences with the editors of Kolokol and his - 

ideas as expressed in the two pamphlets are clarified in Kaminski’s 


~~. Bakunin, pp. 190-2, of which the following is a summary: 


After the Crimean War, the situation in Russia- changed pro- 
foundly. Bakunin, imprisoned in Siberia, and cut off from outside. 


. contact, instinctively grasped the situation better than Herzen, despite - 


the fact that-the latter was free in London (and was.in constant com- 
munication with Russians in Russia and newly escaped activists). ‘The 


Russian aristocrats who read Kolokol enjoyed posing as liberals only + 


as long as their opposition went no further than polite drawing-room 


_ conversation. Only some of the nobility remained true to Decembrist 
`- .ideajs: Alexander IT thought he had made enough concessions when 


he liberated the serfs (without giving them the land on which they - 


had toiled for centuries); he had, in fact, made a few petty reforms 
-s--which inno way affected the basic structure of the absolutist regime. 


He even rejected the moderate program of the aristocratic reformers, _ 
and when the representatives of the Tver nobility begged him to grant - 
a constitution to his subjects, they were arrested and sent to Siberia. 
Among them were two of Bakunin’s brothers. 
‘Under Alexander II, as under Nicholas I, Russia remained a 
country without liberty. But the time when Bakunin was the only - 
Revolutionist had passed. A new generation had arisen which, under ~ 
the influence of Chernichevski, declared war to the death on Tsarism 
and placed their hopes on the Russian people, who demanded “Land 
and Liberty’—the rallying cry which was adopted as the name of the 


“se. first Russian revolutionary organization. Herzen, who felt that the 
opposition between the Tsar and. his people could be resolved, was ~ 
inclined towards the reformism of the liberal aristocracy. Bakunin, on ~ 
- the contrary, showed himself in perfect accord with the policy of 


“Land and Liberty’ when he declared: “Any reconciliation is impos- 
sible.” 
At the time of Bakunin’s collaboration on Kolokol, Herzen did 


not try to impose his ideas upon him. Herzen was not entirely im- 


mune to Bakunin’s influence, but while he was not fully taken in by 


- the Tsar’s promises, he still thought that the reforms were not mere _ 


palliatives and that much more could be gained by appeals to the 


-. goodwill of the Tsar. Bakunin, in a pamphlet (Romanov, Pugachey, > 
oe!) also appealed to the Tsar. In demanding that. the Tsar - 
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repudiate the ruling class and become the Tsar of the people, he was 
deliberately asking him to commit political suicide. The. difference 
between Bakunin and Herzen was precisely that Herzen was sincere 


in his appeals to the Tsar, while Bakunin regarded his appeal as a l 


mere propaganda device. , 

In the pamphlet To My Russian, Polish and Slay Friends Bakunin 
dispenses with the formality of addressing himself to the Tsar and 
the other rulers. Speaking directly to the people, he declares, “Out of 
the ruins of the Russian Empire the people will spring to new life.” 
He demanded that the nobles surrender all their privileges and even 
their titles; that the nobles give the people the land and full freedom; 
that the only living force must be the people, and -that finally there 
will be only two classes, the peasants and the workers! Here Bakunin 
_ already foreshadows his later ideas when he declares that the new 

` society will eventually be based upon the autonomy of the com- 


munes, federated throughout the entire country and crowned by- 


_ the federation of all countries. 

In a third pamphlet, The People’s Cause, he goes even further. The 
signs of impending revolution seem to him to be multiplying. The 
peasants, dissatisfied that the so-called “liberation” robs them of 


their land, burn the palaces of their lords. Bakunin’s program be- 


comes more and more anarchistic and he cries, “If blood is necessary 
- for the realization of freedom, blood will flow!” a 
10. See “Program of the International Brotherhood” in this volume. 


11. Nicholas Utin, 1845-1883, was the son of a wealthy Russian _ . 


liquor merchant. He fled Russia to Switzerland, and was later 
pardoned by the Tsar and allowed to return to Russia, where he 
made a fortune as a war profiteer. A strong partisan of Marx, 
who engineered his appointment to the General Council of the 
International as Corresponding Secretary for Russia, he was 


entrusted by the Marxists with the task of gathering (or man- 


ufacturing) “information” for their campaign against Bakunin. 
For details of his dishonest and unprincipled methods, see Franz 
Mehring’s Karl Marx, pages 474, 475, and 498 in the Ann Arbor 
paperback edition, 1962. 

iz. Caesar de Paepe, 1842-1890, was a printer who later became a 
physician and a founder of the Belgian section of the Interna- 


tional. He fought the dictatorship of Marx and the General . 


Council’s efforts to capture the International. Eugene Varlin, 
1839-1871, was a bookbinder and a left-wing Proudhonist. -A 
prominent activist in the French section of the International, he 
opened a cooperative kitchen for workers and their families, 
fought on the barricades of the Paris Commune in 1871, and 
was shot to death by reactionaries on May 28, 1871. 

aa 13. Bakunin was to receive nine hundred rubles for the translation, 
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- the translation would be finished by Zhukovsky, Bakunin thought 


that he could settle the matter in friendly fashion, and Nechaev 


promised to arrange the settlement. But instead Nechaev- wrote 
a letter in Bakunin’s name to the publisher, D. Poliakov, stating 
that Bakunin was so greatly needed by the “Revolutionary Com- 


mittee” (which existed only in Nechaev’s imagination) that he- | 


could not finish the translation; this letter ended with threats 
against the publisher if he protested or did anything about the 
matter.. When Bakunin learned of this, he was outraged by 
Nechaev’s duplicity and presumption; it was one of the reasons 


for Bakunin’s break with him [Guillaume’s note]. The letter was 


_ Sent to the publisher’s agent, Lyubovin. - 
14. Sergei Nechaev, 1847-1882, was the son of a serf and did not 
learn to-read until he was sixteen. He taught at a religious school 


while studying at the University of St. Petersburg. Nechaev — 


united various leftist student groups into a secret revolutionary 
organization which was soon suppressed, a number of its mem- 
bers being arrested. He escaped to Switzerland, where he con- 


cocted a story that he had been arrested but had escaped. — 


Nechaev’s ideas are outlined in his Rules That Must Inspire the 
Revolutionist, which is better known as the Revolutionary Cate- 
chism. This document must not be confused with Bakunin’s 


Revolutionary Catechism (see selection in this volume), which ` 


was written in Italy in 1866. The Nechaev Catechism was writ- 

ten in 1869 in Switzerland. Bakunin’s alleged collaboration is 

now firmly disproved, but its worst portions were, in any case, 
always credited to Nechaev. It elevates lying and treachery, 
even to one’s friends, into a principle to guide one’s actions. 

The Revolution, Nechaev claimed, must be directed by a 
Machiavellian dictatorship, and the Jesuits of the Revolution 
must be absolutely unscrupulous and devoid of -all moral feel- 

ings and ethical obligations. To exert pressure on a man with 
power, the revolutionist should seduce his wife. To find money 

for the organization, revolutionists must cooperate with prosti- 
tutes, pimps, murderers, and other criminals. Fellow revolu- 

-~ tionaries were not exempt from victimization if necessary. 

Nechaev practiced what he preached. He stole documents which 
would have endangered the lives of Bakunin and others had they 
reached the authorities. He tried to seduce Herzen’s daughter in order 
to extort money from Herzen. He told Bakunin, in the presence of 


. friends, that “. . . it is sometimes useful to betray to the secret police 


a member or sympathizer of the organization!” Because of these and 
similar acts, Bakunin wrote letters warning friends to whom he had 
recommended Nechaev. Bakunin’s objective estimation of Nechaev’s 
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‘ and was paid three hundred rubles in advance. Thinking that 2 


“complex personality was tempered by compassion. The. following 


` excerpts from Bakunin’s letter to his friend Talandier also re Pi ; 


` good deal about Bakunin’s character: 


_ -It'is perfectly true that Nechaev is the man most persecuted by the: 
- Russian government, that all its spies on the continent of Europe 
: . are trying to trap him, and that they have demanded his extradition 
‘from Germany and Switzerland should he be found there. It is also- 
-true that Nechaev is one of the most active and energetic men I have 
ever known. To serve what he calls the “cause” he will stop at nothing, 

-and will be just as ruthless to himself as he is to others. This is ae 
_ principal quality which attracted me to him; his only excuse 1s his 


fanatical devotion. He does not realize that he is.a terrible egocentric = ce. 


who winds up confusing his own person with the revolution- But he is 
not an egoist in the vulgar sense of that term, for he recklessly risks 


“his own safety, and lives the life of a martyr, enduring unheard-of . n 


` -privations. His fanaticism has made him a perfect Jesuit. He relishes 
Jesuitism -as others relish revolution. Despite his relative naiveté, he is 
-very dangerous, and daily commits the most flagrant betrayals and 


abuses of confidence. All of this is very sad and humiliating for us who _ 


-recommend him to you, but the truth is still the best way and the 
best remedy for our mistakes... . : 


Seeing himself unmasked, this poor Nechaev remained so naive and- ~~ 


childish, despite his systematic perversity, that he believed it possible 
to convert me. He even went so far as to beg me to agree to develop 


his theory in a Russian paper which he proposed that I set up. He has _ - 


betrayed the confidence of us all, he has stolen our letters, he has 


horribly compromised us all—in a word, he has behaved like a scoun- `- sn 


7 been forced to 
drel. After exhausting all means of argument, I have 
dissociate myself from him, and since then I have had to fight him to 

the death. 


- Even before the recent work of Michael Confino (Cahiers du 


Monde Russe, Oct.-Dec. 1966) decisively settled the issue, it should i: ; 3 
"have been plain that Bakunin would hardly have been - guilty, of 


= advocating precisely the tactics for which he denounced Nechaev. l 
Bakunin’s pamphlet Some Words to My Young Brothers in Russia 
reveals how deep was the gap between him and Nechaev. In it Baku- 


‘nin provided the watchword for the Narodniki, the populist move- ` ` 
ment calling upon intellectuals and the upper. classes to live with the z: 
- people and struggle with them for their liberation. Bakunin- wrote: - 


So, young friends, leave this dying world—these universities, academies, 


and schools in which you are now locked, and where you are perma-__- = 


`- nently separated from the people. Go to the people! This is your field,- 


your life, your science. Learn from the- people how best to serve me : a 
cause! Remember, friends, that educated youth must be neither the- 


teacher, the paternalistic benefactor, nor the dictatorial leader of the 


people, but only the midwife for their self-liberation, inspiring then - i 
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3 to`increase their power by acting together and coordinating their efforts! 


After wandering from one European country to another, Nechaey ; 


. made the mistake of reentering Switzerland. According ‘to a prior. 
“agreement, the Swiss government handed him back to the Russian- 
- authorities. Bakunin knew of this agreement and had sent a warning - 
-to. Nechaev, but the latter refused to take heed and was arrested in. 


October 1872. On November 2, 1872, Bakunin wrote to Ogarev: 


I pity him deeply. No one ever did me, and intentionally, as much . 


--, -harm as he did, but I pity him all the same. He was a man of rare’. 
~~", energy and when we met there bumed in him a very ardent and very ` 
' pure flame for our poor, oppressed people; our historical and current - 


national misery caused him real suffering. At that time his external 


£ behavior was unsavory enough, but his inner self had not been soiled. Re 
`- Tt was his authoritarianism and his unbridled willfulness which very `: 


regrettably and through his ignorance together with his Machiavellian `: 
and Jesuitical methods, finally plunged him irretrievably into the mire. 


on e However, an inner voice tells me that Nechaev, who is lost forever. . 
:. and certainly knows that he is lost, will now call forth from the depths - 


of his being, warped and: soiled, but far from being base or common, a 
all his primitive energy and courage. He will perish like a hero and — 


_, „this time he will betray nothing and no one. Such is my belief. We. 
~. "shall see if I am right. (Translated by K. J. Kenafick in Karl Marx -` 
_ and Michael Bakunin, Melboume, 1948, pages 132-3) i 


_Kenafick remarks that 


<> “Bakunin was right in every particular. This time he was not mistaken pi 
about Nechaev. The prisoner was condemned to hard labor for life 


and died in 1882 in that same fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul where 
Bakunin himself had passed so many terrible years. Nechaev displayed - 


_ ‘to the end the same fanatical courage and hatred of tyranny which, 


though they did not excuse his treachery to those who trusted him, yet 
make us feel that, as Bakunin remarked, here was a warped mind, but 


ee by no. means a vulgar one. (page 13 3) 


ae | “1s. Louis Auguste Blanqui, 1805-1881, was a French socialist who 


- advocated seizure of political power by a handful of revolution-. 


“cess. ary plotters who would then direct and control the State and . 


the populace by authoritarian methods. + 
. Guillaume quotes only one paragraph, the last of those which. 


we - follow. Because of the importance of the circular for an under-.. 


‘standing of the conflict within the International, we have sup-. 
_ plied additional paragraphs. l a 
.. Peter Lavrov was a -professor of mathematics in a military acad- 

emy at St. Petersburg. A colonel in the Russian Army, he wasa ` 

leader of the moderate wing of the Russian populist movement, — 


0 o > Nos 


‘and for this he was forced to emigrate to Western Europe. He 
lived in France, and then in Switzerland, where he met Bakunin. 
His conflict with Bakunin had its source not merely in their 


divergent views, but in Lavrov’s refusal to allow any Bakuninist _ 


representatives on the editorial board of the paper he and his 
followers controlled. 


18. Of the five members of the Commission of Inquiry, one, Walter, - 
whose real name was Von Heddeghem, was a Bonapartist police” 


spy. In March of 1873, about twenty members of the Interna- 
tional were tried in France on the evidence he supplied. Another 
member of this commission, Roch Splingard, submitted a minor- 


ity report contending that Bakunin was being indicted on insuffi- . 


cient evidence. He declared that “I am resolved to fight the 
decision before the Congress.” (See The First International: 
Minutes of the Hague Congress, Madison, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1958, pages 226-7, 312.) 


1g. The Blanquists split away from Marx on September 6, 1872, at. 


the Hague Congress, accusing the Marxists of betraying the 
coalition between these two antilibertarian groups. On the split, 
see Miklos Molnar’s Le Declin de la Première Internationale: 
Le Conference de Londres de 1871, Geneva, 1963. a 
20. Both Guillaume and Bakunin attended the St.-Imier Congress. 
The third resolution, not included in this text, was written by 
Bakunin. It reads as follows: - 


Considering that the wish to impose upon the proletariat a single 
course of action or uniform political program as the only way to achieve 
its social emancipation is a pretension as absurd as it is reactionary; 
-© That no one can legitimately deprive the sections and autonomous 
federations of the incontestable right to determine and carry out what- 
ever political policies they deem best, and that all such attempts must 
inevitably lead to the most revolting dogmatism; f 
That the economic aspirations of the proletariat can have no other aim . 
than the establishment of absolutely free organizations and federa-- 
tions based on the labor equally of all and absolutely separate and 


independent from every political state government; and that these _ 


organizations and federations can be created only by the spontaneous 
action of the proletariat itself, [that is, by] the trade bodies and the 
autonomous communes; - f 


That every political state can be nothing but organized domination. for- 


the benefit of one class, to the detriment of the masses, and that 
should the proletariat itself seize power, it would in its turn become 
a new dominating and exploiting class; 
For these reasons, the Congress of St.-Imier declares: f 
1. That the destruction of all political power is the first task of the 
proletariat, i 
. 2. -That the establishment of a so-called “provisional” (temporary) 


: "revolutionary authority to achieve this destruction can _be nothing - UE 
but a new deception and would be just as dangerous for the Pro 
‘ -letariat as any existing government; 
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3. That the proletariat of all lands, absolutely rejecting all com- 


a promise in order that the Social Revolution be attained, must create , 
i the solidarity of revolutionary action; this is to be done independently 
of and in opposition to all forms of bourgeois politics. 


‘(Taken from Max Nettlau’s Der Anarchismus von Proudhon zu Kro- - 


potkin, Verlag Der Syndikalist, Berlin, 1927, page 199.) 


* 2L 


22. 


This opinion of Guillaume’s is shared by many responsible 
historians and biographers, €g., Franz Mehring and Otto Riihle.: - 
Carlo Cafiero, 1846~1892, was the son of a very wealthy family, - a 


and seemed destined for a diplomatic career. While in London, 


he became a socialist, and developed an almost lifelong friend- - E 


ship with Friedrich Engels, with whom he carried on an exten- 
sive Correspondence, While Cafiero, who was a pioneer in the 
Italian Labor movement, was engaged in organizing for the 
Marxists in Italy, Engels sent him letters filled with invectives 


tune Cafiero inherited was spent for the cause of the revolu- 


ef -tionary movement. When, later in life, he became penniless, he 


workėd.as a photographer. In 1881 he was confined to a mental » - 


hospital, where he passed the rest of his days. His distracted 
ramblings were often touching: he insisted on closed windows 
So as not to appropriate the light that belonged to all. 


I The Pre-Anarchist Period: Revolutionary Pan-Slavism 


Translated by Mary-Barbara Zeldin: Russian Philosophy, Vol. IL ae 
(Chicago: Quadrangle Press; 1965), Pp. 389, 393, 394, 400, 404, 


405, 406. 


Daniel Guérin, ed.: Ni Dieu, Ni Mattre (Pari ‘ 
z , ed.: ; aris; 1965), p. 185- -> 
Be Appeal to the Slavs, pp. 190-3. Added section by H. E. Kaine 

= . ski: Bakounine: La Vie d'un Révolutionnaire (Paris; 1938), pp. 


118-19. 


In the early part of December 1847, the French newspapers” 


reported the condemnation to death on the guillotine of Louis 


Meroslavsky and seven of his companions, accused of high trea- 


son in a royal Prussian court of justice. Ejighty-two other accused 
men-received severe prison sentences, 


_ against Bakunin. This aroused Cafiero’s curiosity and, upon ` 7 
meeting Bakunin, he became an enthusiastic and dedicated ~ 2 
anarchist and helped found the International in Italy. The for-- 


- E. H. Carr: Michael Bakunin (New York: Vintage; 1961), p. E 
178. S f i 
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. Ibid., p. 183. 


Eugene Pyziur: The Doctrine of Anarchism of Michael A. Ba- 
kunin (Milwaukee; 1955), P- 96. F 
o Venturi; Roots of Revolution (New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap; 1966), pp. 58, 62. 

Osai lor Ottomans): Turks of the Western branch of the 
Turkish peoples (Bakunin calls them “Qsmantis” ). [Translator's 
note] : es : 


II The Anarchism of Michael Bakunin 


.. Daniel Guérin, ed.: Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre (Paris; 1965), pp. 203- 


15. 

Ibid., pp. 201-3. ae ee 
il. E. Kaminski: Bakounine: La Vie @un Révolutionnaire 
(Paris; 1938), pp. 213-14. 

Guérin: Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre, pp. 197-215. ae 
The issue of secession is not explicitly treated by Bakunin in 


the Revolutionary Catechism. We have supplied some of ‘his. <~ 


thoughts on the issue in this paragraph, at a point where they 
seem relevant. The first two sentences here are from the Na- 
tional Catechism, the rest from the Organization of the Interna- 
tional Revolutionary Fraternity. Both of these pieces were 
written within a year of the Revolutionary Catechism. 


Who will recognize these associations? In subsequent para- 


graphs, Bakunin describes each of the organizations which, on 
many levels, collaborate to form the Federation. 

Bakunin: Oeuvres (Paris: Stock; 1895), Vol. I, pp. 14-35 
The illustrious Italian patriarch Giuseppe Mazzini, whose ideal. 


of a republic is none other than the French Republic of 1793 04 


recast according to the poetic traditions of Dante and ambitious 
reminiscences of ancient Rome as sovereign of the world, later 
again reexamined and corrected to comply with a new theology, 
half rational and half mystical—this eminent, ambitious patni- 


arch, so ardent and always so arbitrary in his views, always pre- cron 
ferring, in spite of all his efforts to rise to heights of international ~ 


justice, the grandeur and power of his country to its real welfare 
and its liberty—Mazzini has always been a bitter enemy of the 
autonomy of provinces, which would naturally interfere with his 
great Italian State. He claims that the autonomy of the com- 
nunes would be sufficient to counterbalance the omnipotence 


of the strongly constituted republic. He is mistaken. No isolated . 


commune would be able to resist the power of this formidable 


~ + centralization; it would be crushed by it. In order not to suc- j 2 
_cumb in this struggle the commune would have to federate, for 


10. 
-> all the members of the bourgeois world, assures everyone who 


pay 
12. 
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purposes of a joint resistance, with all the neighboring com- 
munes; that is, it would have to form an autonomous province 
with them. Also, if the provinces are not completely autono- 
mous, they will have to be governed by the functionaries of the 


State. There is no middle ground between a rigorously organized- a 
federalism and a bureaucratic regime. Thus it follows that the - 


republic which Mazzini desires would be a bureaucratic, and 
hence a military, State, founded for the purposes of external 
power and not for international justice or external liberty. In 
1793, under the Terror, the communes of France were recog- 
nized as autonomous, which did not prevent them from being 


2. erushed-by the revolutionaries of the Convention or rather by `- ; 
the despotism of the Commune of Paris, which Napoleon natu- = 3 


rally inherited. [Bakunin’s note] 
It is a well-known fact that in America it is the supporters of the 


_ interests of the South as against the North, i.e. of slavery as- 
against the emancipation of the slaves, who call themselve 


“democrats” exclusively. [Bakunin’s note] = 
Such a bourgeois education, backed by the solidarity which links 


has obtained it an enormously privileged remuneration for his 
work. The most ordinary work done by the bourgeois is paid at 


, three or four times the rate received by the most intelligent 


worker. [Bakunin’s note] 


‘Bakunin: Oeuvres (Paris: Stock; 1895), Vol. I, pp. 36-59. se 
In this respect, the science of jurisprudence offers a perfect -> ` 


resemblance to theology. Both these sciences start equally: one, 
from a real but iniquitous fact—appropriation by force, con-. 
quest; the other, from a fictitious and absurd fact—divine revela- _ 
tion as an absolute principle. On the basis of this absurdity and 


.., this iniquity, both resort to the most rigorous logic to erect a 
~ “theological system. on the one hand and a juridical system on 


13. 


the other. [Bakunin’s note] 


-These interrelationships, which, incidentally, could never have 
existed among primitive men, because social life preceded the - 


awakening of individual conscience and of intelligent will among 


_ men, and because, outside society, no human individual had ever ~- 
- ‘been able to have any liberty, absolute or even relative—these * ... ° 


interrelationships are precisely the same as those now in exist- 


-ence between modern states. Each one of them considers itself 


invested with a liberty of power and of absolute right, to the ` 
exclusion of all other states, and therefore, in its relations with 


_ all the other states, is guided only by such considerations as are. . 


w 
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~: commanded by its own interests. All of this necéssatily involves 
a state of permanent or latent war between all of them. [Baku- | | 


_nin’s note] 


Quoted by E. H. Carr: Michael Bakunin (London: Macmillan; 


1937), P. 421. or 
Guérin: Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre, pp. 228-31. aad 
Paul Brissenden: The I.W.W.: A Study in American Syndical-. 


ism (New York: Columbia University Press; 1920), pp: 36-7. - 


François Muñoz, ed.: .Bakounine et la Liberté (Paris, 1965), pp. 
195-6. - = 
Bakunin: Politique de l'Internationale (Paris: Stock; 1911), Vol. 


Vi; PP. 169799. ESE 


.. This paragraph is taken from Double Strike in Geneva (1869), 


and is inserted here to further illustrate Bakunin’s concern with - 


practical measures. 


IIL The Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune 


Quoted by Max Nettlau in Der Anarchismus von Proudhon.2u . = a 


i Kropotkin (Berlin: Der Syndikalist; 1927), pp. 148-51. i 
Franz Mehring: Karl Marx: The Story of His Life (Ann Arbor; 
1962), p. 467. 


G. D. H. Cole: A History of Socialist Thought (London: Mac- m : - 


millan; 1954), Vol. H, p. 121. 


. - Max Nettlau, ed.: Gesammelte Werke Bakunins (Berlin; 1921- 


4), Vol. II, p. 62. 


Bakunin: Lettres à un Français (Paris: Stock; 1907), Vol. I, 


pp. 160-73, 213-48. 
Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 16-23, 28-31. 


The year before, 1869, at the Base] Congress of the International, =" 


Bakunin, in contradistinction to the traditional conception’ of 
the State whicli is necessarily national, had called for the estab- 


lishment of the International State, saying: “[Our| mission isto — 


destroy.all national territorial states and erect on their ruins the 
International State of all the millions of workers.” To call for 


the building of the International State over the ruins of national. 


states was, for Bakunin, the equivalent of demanding the destric- 
tion of the State in every form. [Note by James Guillaume] 


. This extremely important question of representative govern- ` ` see 
ment and universal suffrage is dealt with by Bakunin in a sep- s. g 


arate selection. 


Bakunin: Oeuvres:-Les Ours de Berne et Ours de Saint Peters- >` 


bourg (1907), Vol. IL, pp. 35-43. 


~ 


-p107 Quoted in. François Muñoz: Bakounine: et la Liberté (Paris: 
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Pauvert; 1965), p. 226. f 


.- Ibid., p. 175. l 
. - Bakunin: Oeuvres (1871), Part Two, Vol. HI, pp. 18-132... 3 
: «Bakunin: Oeuvres (Paris; 1895), Vol. I, PP. 264-7, 273-5, 277- © 
`- 85, 288-06. a 
. Bakunin: God and the State. Trans. by Benjamin R. Tucker... 


(New York: Mother Earth Edition: 19157), pp. 28-35, 60-4. 
Bakunin: Oeuvres (Paris; 1913), Vol. VI, Pp. 15-28, 55-93. 


-- This paragraph, not included in the standard text, was found in ~ 
a fragment of the original reprinted in Max Nettlau’s Der Anar- - 


chismus von Proudhon zu Kropotkin (Berlin: Der Syndikalist; 


i _-;1927), P. 133. | 
-= Bakunin: Oeuvres (Paris: Stock; 1910), Vol. IV, pp. 245-75. 


Quoted by Daniel Guérin, ed.: Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre (Paris; 1965), 
pp. 262-3. l 
Mehring: Karl Marx, pp. 452-3. 


_.20. :Louis Charles Delescluze ( 1809-1871) was a F rench political ‘ : 
_- “journalist. A participant in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, he ` 
-was a member of the National Assembly of 1871 and a military ` 


delegate of the Paris Commune. He was killed while fighting. on 


5 “the barricades, May -1871, 


21. See Note 12 to “Michael Bakunin: A Biographical Sketch.” 


~ ence. l 
25. Practical, in the sense that its realization will be much Iess diff- `- 
© © -eult than that of the Marxian idea, which, in addition to the . 


Bakunin: Oeuvres (1910), Vol. IV, pp. 339-50. 
Ibid., pp. 373-87 a 
Bakunin uses “political” here in a broad sense, embracing not 


merely the government or the State, but any area or problem in `: 


community life other than those dealing with wages and subsist-. - 


paltriness of its program, has the serious drawback of being — 


“+. absolutely impractical. It will not be the first time that clever ©. = 


and rational men, advocates of things possible and practical, will `- 


| be called “utopians,” and those who are today called “atopians” + 


E will be acknowledged as the practical men of tomorrow. The Ei 
“absurdity of the Marxist system consists precisely in the vain 


hope that by inordinately narrowing down the socialist program ~.. 


on w; __7 to.make it acceptable to the bourgeois radicals {liberals} it will .: 
">: ‘transform the latter into unwitting and involuntary servants of | 


~ the Social Revolution. This is a great error. All the experience of 


history demonstrates that an alliance concluded between differ- ` 


. . ent parties always turns to the advantage of the more reactionary 
- party; this alliance necessarily enfeebles the more progressive 


* party by diminishing and distorting its program, by-undermining - n : 
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its moral strength and self-confidence; while a reactionary party, 
when guilty of falsehood, is acting normally and merely being 
true to itself, and even manages to recover its undeserved repu- 
tation for veracity. One should never forget the example of 


Mazzini, who, in spite of his rigid republicanism, passed his. 
whole life in transactions with the monarchy, and ended always ` 


by being its dupe. I also do not hesitate to say that all the Marx- 
ist flirtations with the radical bourgeoisie, whether reformist or 


“revolutionary,” can result only in the demoralization and disor- - 
ganization -of the nascent power of the proletariat, and conse- ` 


quently in a new consolidation of the established power of the 
bourgeois rulers. l i 


The communalist insurrection of the Paris Commune of: March ~ 


1871 inaugurated the Social Revolution. The importance of this 
revolution lies not in the very feeble attempts which the Commune 


had the time and the opportunity to make, but rather in the ideas. ` 


stirred up, the glaring light which it has cast upon the-true nature and 
goal of the Revolution, and the hopes which have been awakened 
everywhere. It generated tremendous power among the masses of all 


countries, especially in Italy, where the popular awakening dates eas 


from this insurrection against the State. . i 
-The effect of this revolt has been so powerful that the Marxists 
‘themselves, whose ideas were completely refuted by it, have been 
forced to doff their hats to it. ‘They have indeed done more: against 
the most elementary logic and their own real sentiments, they pro- 
claim that its program and cause are also theirs... . They have seen 
the power of the passion which this revolution has sparked in every- 
one. [Bakunin’s note] i S 

26. Bakunin: L'Empire Knouto-Germanique et La Révolution 

Sociale, Oeuvres (Paris; 1910), pp. 393-480. l 
27. This refers to the “Address of the International Workingmen’s 


Association” -written in 1864, and translated in 1865 into French: ` z 


_ by Charles Longuet under the title “Manifeste de PAssociation 
Internationale des Travailleurs.” . 

© 28. Written by Marx and adopted without change by the Geneva 

l Congress. l ae 

29. The “Considerations” was adopted in its French and German 


“versions, together with the English text, by the Geneva. Con- © 


- gress of 1866. 
30. “The International Alliance of Social Democracy,” founded by 


Bakunin and others in 1868. Its program was the ideological - 


base of the libertarian wing of the First International. 


31. - Bakunin meant that the Marxists had abstained from presenting.. 
a positive program proposing to the proletariat “The Conquest. 


- of Political Power.” (James Guillaume) 


P 32 
33 
34. 
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“This was written November 4, 1872. 

Words used by Engels in a letter to Cafiero. 
The Hague Congress resolutions. 

Sedan was the decisive French defeat in the Franco-Prussian l 


< War of 1870-1. 
36. - 


Bakunin here refers to a remark by Sorge, a delegate from 
America to the Hague Congress: “The partisans of autonomy — 
say that our association has no need of a head. We, on the 
contrary, think that we must have one, with a lot of brains 
inside.” (J.G.) 

The phrase “Proudhon, whom he loved so much” is an ironic 
allusion to Marx’s well-known detestation of Proudhon. (J.G.) 


. “Fhe unfortunate pamphlet” is probably Si les traités de 181 Ss. 
` ont cessé exister (1864), in which Proudhon opposed the 


reestablishment of Poland as an independent state. (J.G.) 

The crime of Proudhon consisted in ignoring two truths. The 
first was that the old Polish republic was based on the enslave- 
ment of the rural population by the institutions of the nobility. 


k g ‘The second was that since the insurrection of 1863, like each of 


the preceding uprisings, was inspired by an ardent, exclusively 
political patriotism, devoid of. socialist ideals, any reestablish- 


_* ment of the great Polish state within its old limits was doomed 


to fail. It was perhaps cruel to tell these truths to an unfortu- 


- nate nation at the very moment when it was succumbing to the 


foremost of its assassins. But at least it was the truth, and it had ` 
to be told. Proudhon’s guilt was that his opposition to the 
Polish patriots led him to picture the troops, the functionaries, 
the savage hordes of the Tsar as the socialist emancipators, of 
the Polish peasants from their treacherous Polish masters. Prou- 
dhon, like most of his compatriots, was as profoundly ignorant of 


Poland as they were of Russia, but even so his revolutionary 


instinct should have guarded him against advancing a monstrous 


`, distortion which earned him the gratitude of our patriotic Mos- 


“cow pan-Slavists. These patriots, furthermore, were at that very. 


moment confiscating the property of the insurgent Polish land- 


fee lords—not for distribution to the peasants, but to share the loot 
~~ with the Russian Imperialists in Poland. That the Russian 


Empire might emancipate anyone—what a revolting absurdity! 


. _ An absurdity which certainly is not to the honor, the judgment, 
~ ` 7 or the revolutionary instinct of Proudhon. [Note by Bakunin] 
40. 


At this point Bakunin should have given us his promised expla- 
nation of Marx’s reason for condemning the partition of Poland, 
while Bismarck approved the partition and wished to keep the 
Polish nation in servitude. But Bakunin forgot his promise. 
Nevertheless it is not difficult to divine his thought. Bakunin 


41. 


42. 


reasoned that Marx, seeing in the Russian Empire the future 
enemy of his great German republic, was amenable to the testo. = 
- ration of an independent Poland-which would. serve asa buffer. rare 
between Russia and Germany, and would thereby safeguard ~~ 
the eastern frontier of the (future) German republic. (J.G.) - __ 
‘Louis Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877) was president of the Third..." 
- Republic, 1871-3, and responsible for the suppression the se 
- Paris Commune (1871). 
This paragraph does not appear in the original text but has Pein a 


added because it clarifies and summarizes Bakunin’s point. It 


comes from Volume 1, page 227, of Oeuvres; more specifically, `. 


IV Final Years 


Bakunin: Gosudarstvennost i coe (State and aes, 
Archives Bakounine; International Institute for Social History, 


E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland; ist edition, 1873. Reprinted im the,- 
_ original Russian with French translation by Marcel Brody eT 
Pp. 209-16, 273-6, 278-81, 283. 


Ibid., pp. 7-8, 17-19, 34-5, 42, 47-8, 56-7, 63-7, 69-83. 
Ibid., Appendix A, pp. 4-7, 10-11, 13-19, 20-2. 


` from the “Letter to the Internationalists of the a gaT 5 : 3 
dated oe 28, 1860. 


By sociologists Bakunin means those we nowadays call general. ors 


ists, men who know enough of all special fields to deal with the oe 


entire range of intellectual endeavor. 


People from various strata of Russian society, of various degrees oak 
of education, but alienated from the “establishment,” in a 
rebellious mood, and seeking an outlet for their frustrations. - 
Obras de Miguel Bakunin (Barcelona: Editorial Tierra y. De 
. tad; 1938), Vol. VI, pp. 245-8. l 
Elisée Reclus (1830-1905) was a famous geographer and scien- 5 
tist, a close friend of Bakunin, and a leading member of ‘the ~ 


vanguard anarchist organization, the Alliance. 


K. J. Kenafick: Marx and Bakunin (Melbourne; 1948), pp. 303- 
6 ae 


“The disastrous events for which we are to some extent réspon- 
‘sible’ were the victory of the Prussian armies in the Francos 
Prussian War, and the defeat of the Lyons uprising of September aa] 
1870, of the Paris Commune (March-May 1871), and of yp- =: 
risings in Spain and Italy, followed by the victory of the reac: -4 
tionary forces that dominated continental Europe. Bakunin felt T 
that the revolutionary movement was partly responsible for these -~ -~ 
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-setbacks because it was ideologically aa tactically unprepared 


to take advantage of favorable revolutionary situations, 


“Idées sur organisation sociale,” in Daniel- Guérin, ed.: Ni 
Dieu, Ni Maitre (Paris; 1965), PP- 299-323. 


With the exception of Statism and Anarchy which was written in oe 


- Russian, Bakunin wrote his major works in French. The best source, 
- -. available only in large public and some university libraries, is Oeuvres 
~+- (collected works in six volumes), published by P. V. Stock-Paris from | 


2 1895 to 1913. Volume I was arranged with an introduction and notes a 


„~: by the greatest historian of anarchism, Dr. Max Nettlau. Volumes -. E 
~= L IEVI were arranged- with introduction and notes by Bakunin’s friend -` - 


and. coworker, James Guillaume. Volume II contains Guillaumes . ~ 


Biographical Sketch of Bakunin {rendered into English in this anthol- 

` ogy). All writings are reproduced as originally written by Bakunin, 

i... except Response à [Unita Italiana and the Circulaire a Mes Amis. . 

-` : @Italie, Volume VI (the original French manuscript was lost. and 
"was tetranslated from the Italian by Guillaume). 


Oeuvres 


Voumet (1895) . 
_ > Federalism, Socialism, Anti- Theologism (1867) 
cme’. -Letters on Patriotism (1869), a series of ten articles written for 
a Progrès de Genève. 
Dieu et l'État (title given by Nettlau to a fragment of L'Empire 
_ Knouto-Germanique et la Révolution Sociale). l 


“Volume IT (1907) 
Les Ours de Bern et [Ours de Saint Petersburg TER 
. Lettres à un Français sur la Crise Actuelle (an abridged and severely 
edited text by Guillaume followed by the exact text as originally i 
written by Bakunin). l 
.L'Empire Knouto-Germanique et la Révolution Sociale (first edi- 
tion, 1870-71). 


a ` Volume III (1908) 
-LEmpire Knouto-Germanique et la Réyolution Sociale (second edi- 


. tion, 1871). Part of this work was published as a pamphlet entitled ~ my 


God and the State with numerous alterations by Carlo Cafiero 
and Élisée Reclus, two of Bakunin’s friends. Translated into many ` 
-languages, including English, and not to be confused with the 

~ selection under the same ua in Vo I. 
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- L'Empire Knouto-Germanique et la Révolution Sociale (appendix 


to first edition of 1870). i 
Considérations Philosophiques sur le Fantôme Divin; sur le Monde 
Réel et sur l'Homme (1870). 


Volume IV (1910) 
Lettres a un Français sur la Crise Actuelle (continuation, 1870). 
Manuscrit écrit à Marseille (1870). 
Lettre à Esquiros (1870). 
Préambule pour la seconde livraison de L’Empire Kooti Ger. 
manique et la Révolution Sociale (1871). 


Avertissement pour L'Empire Knouto- ENEE et la Révolution -o | 


Sociale (1871). 

Lettre au journal La Liberté de Bruxelles (1872). 

Fragment formant une suite a L'Empire Knouto-Germanique et la 
Révolution Sociale (1871). 


Volume V (1911) i 
The following articles were written for the journal L’ Égalité during 
the years 1868 and 1869: 

Lettre à Commission du journal L'Égalité de Genève. 
Le Journal Fraternité. 
Mme: André Leo et L’Egalité. 
La Double Grève de Genève. 
Le Mouvement Internationale des Travailleurs. - 
L Agitation du Parti Démocratie Socialiste en Autriche. 
La Montagne et M. Coullery. - 
Les Endormeurs. 
L'Instruction Intégrale. 
Politique de l'Internationale. 
Rapport de la Commission stir la Question I’ Héritage. 

Lettre Addressée aux Citoyens Redacteurs du Reveil.à Paris (1869). 


Trois Conférences Faites aux Ouvriers du Val de Saint-Imier (1871) a 


-p Volume VI (1913) 
. Protestation de Alliance. i 
Réponse d’un International à Mazzini Ga 


` Lettre de Bakounine a la Section de l'Alliance de Genève (1871). we 


Rapport sur Alliance (1871). 
Circulaire à Mes Amis d'Italie (1871). 


The German, Russian, and Spanish editions pene follow the 


French, with certain significant differences (the Spanish edition in- 


cludes Statism and Anarchy). . 

German: Gesammelte Werke, edited with an introduction and 
notes by Max Nettlau. Volume I (1921), Volume IT (1923), 
Volume III (1924), Der Syndikalist, Berlin. e 


- tian Yuri M. Steklov, Moscow, 1926. Steklov also edited a four-volume._. 


~- 1861; this appeared in Moscow, 1934. The publication of further 


. published. It contains hundreds of notes and is the indispensable -` a 


- distributed to the principal libraries of the world. This work was = 
completed between 1896 and 1900. 5 


volumes published by Editorial La Protesta Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


S .. V; translated from the original Russian, is titled Statism and Anarchy.’ a 


- copious notes, under the title Archives Bakounine (publiées pout .. k 


~; Brill, Leiden, Holland; arranged and edited by A. Lehning, A. J. C..- af 


- Volume III. Etatisme et Anarchie, 1873. ‘Translated from the Rus- j 
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= Russian: Volume I (1919). Volume II (1919). Volume IIT (1920). ` 
Volume IV (1920). Volume V (1922). Golos Truda, Leningrad i 
and Moscow. es 
A four-volume biography of Bakunin was published by the histo- > 


collection of letters and other writings by Bakunin, not going beyond- 
volumes was suspended, because of controversy surrounding the differ- `: 


ences between Bakunin and Marx. Special mention must be’ made of - 
Dr. Max Nettlau’s monumenta] Michael Bakunin: Eine Biographie,~ 


' which consists of three parts totaling 1,282 pages. Most of the mate-- =: 


tial by and about Bakunin contained in this biography was never 


sourcebook for almost all the works and biographies of Bakunin. All - : 
the writings of Bakunin included in this work are reproduced in the ``,“ 
original (i.e, not translated). Nettlau made fifty copies which he- ~” 


There are two Spanish editions of Bakunin’s works. The five. = 
with introduction by Max Nettlau, were completed in 1929. Volume. 


The other Spanish edition of Obras de Bakunin consists of six vol-. »: 
umes with prologue by Max Nettlau and was published in 1938 by~ `. 
Editorial Tierra y Libertad, Barcelona, Spain. ae 

As noted above, all these works are out of print and extremely. of 


_ difficult to obtain and none of them is complete. For these reasons ~i“ 


The International Institute of Social History of Amsterdam, Holland, eg 
is now in the process of publishing in French the complete works. of | 
Bakunin in fifteen large volumes, together with introductions and . «/ 


International Instituut voor sociale gescheidnis, Amsterdam, par E. J. : 4 


Rtiter, and P. Scheibert). At this writing, the following volumes have . 
been published: È 
Volume I. Michel Bakounine et Italie, 1871-72. Première patie: s 
La Polémique avec Mazzini. Ecrits et Materiaux. 1961. ; 
Volume I. Michel Bakounine et Italie, 1871-72. Deuxième partie: | 
La Première Internationale en Italie et le Conflit avec.. 

l avec Marx. 1963. : 
Volume II. Michel Bakounine et les Conflits dans ? Internationale, k 
= ` 1872. La Question Germano-Slave. La Commune ` 
l'État. 1965. E 


sian by Marcel Brody. The. original Russian text- is. 
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published together with the French translation. All l 
these volumes are accompanied by extensive notes and. 


hitherto unobtainable documents are reproduced. 


Tn iddition to the collected works, the following materials are par- 


“ticularly useful: 


L'Internationale, documents et souvenirs by James Guillaume. 4. vols. | oe 


“EJ. Stock, Paris, 1905-10. 


Correspondence de Michel Bakounine. Lettres à Herzen et a Ores | 


“1860-74. Published with a preface and annotations by M. Draga- 


“amanoff; translated from -the Russian by Marie Stromberg. Perrins E 


` et cie, Paris, 1896. 


“Confession de Michel Bakounine. Translated bit the Russian by oe at 
-Paulette Brupbacher; introduction and notes by Max Nea a: os 


~ Éditions Rieder, Paris, 1932. 
` Aufruf an die Slaven (“Appeal tọ the Slavs”). Köthen, 1848. 


La ‘Cause Populaire: Romanoff, Pugachev, ou Pestel? London, 1861. ~ 


“A Mes Amis Russes et Polonais. Translated from the Russian. Leip- 
zig, 1862. 
Lettre inédite a Celso Cerretti. Vol. 1, Société Nouvelle, Paris, 1896 


The following writings of Bakunin are published in the outstanding a 
anthology of the anarchist movement, Ni Dieu, Ni Maitre, canen by 


- Daniel Guérin. Éditions de Delphes, Paris, 1965: 
~~ La Commune de Paris et la Notion de l'État. 


-7 Programme. et Objet de [Organisation de Fréres Internationals. ee 


Points essential de Catéchisme Révolutionnaire. 
. Catéchisme Révolutionnaire. 
“Organisation de la Fraternité Internationale Révolutionnaire. 
Marx et Bakounine by Fritz Brupbacher. French edition, De T 
Baconniere, Neuchatel, Switzerland, 1955- 


“Bakounine: La Liberté, edited with notes by François . Muñoz. 


` Jacques Pauvert, Paris, 1965. 


i Bakounine, ou La Vie Contre la Science by Henry Arvon. Seghers, 


Paris, 1966. 


ean OUT: La Vie d'un Révolutionnaire by H. E. Kaminski. Edi 


` tions Montaigne, Paris, 1938. 
The following works are in English: 


Kenafick, K. J., trans. and ed. Marxism, Freedom and the State. l 


. Freedom Press, London, 1950. 


.“Kenafick, K. ]. Karl Marx and Michael Bakunin. Melbourne, 1948. E Di 
+ Maximoff, G. P., comp. and ed. The Political Philosophy of Baku- - 


. nin. The Free Press, Glencoe, Hlinois, 1953. 
i ‘Pyziur, Eugene. The Doctrine of Anarchism of Michael A. Bakunin. 
- 2d ed., Henry Regnery, Chicago, 1968. 
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